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The silhouette figure illustrates the essen- 
tials of body and book position. It is the pos- 
turally correct position a pupil assumes 
naturally and comfortably when seated in 


The American Universal 


BETTER SIGHT Desk 
shown above 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 



















The cave-man took precautions 
that some modern schools overlook 


When wind blew out the torches in a cave, 
there was always a carefully guarded fire at 
which they could be relighted. Yet many modern 
schools are helpless when the normal electric 
current supply fails. In a crowded assembly 
room especially, sudden darkness may result in 
panic or personal injury. 


No matter where a school is located, light 
failure can occur—due to a fire, a heavy storm, 
or a dozen different kinds of accident. These 
are events over which the ever-vigilant utility 
companies can exercise no control. 


You can protect your school at exceedingly 
reasonable cost. An Exide Keepalite Emergency 
Lighting Battery System operates instantly and 
automatically upon any interruption of the 
normal current supply — providing abundant 
light. Write for new bulletin on Exide 
Emergency lighting. 


Refer to Sweet's Catalog, Section 27—Page 1 


Exide 
Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
$150 “ AND 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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@ Have you received your copy of this, our latest 
catalog, describing the complete Halsey Taylor 
line of fountains, as well as heads and fittings. If 
not, write for it at once, and remember — only 
Halsey Taylor gives you practical automatic 
stream control and two-stream projection ! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, O. 


SPECIFY 


"dies Medn. 


DRINKING 


FOUNTAINS 








PORTABLE AND POWERFUL 


The Spencer Portable Vacuum Cleaner 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to send you some facts on school 
cleaning, based on the experience of 
prominent educators and architects 
during the past twenty years. 


THE PENC 


5P TURBINE SEER 


WHARTFORD-:- CONN CONN 


is truly portable. One man can move 
it and clean al! kinds of floor surfaces 
quickly and efficiently. It is also 
powerful; it picks up dust as well as 
dirt and has an efficient bag separator 
that is easily cleaned. 


It is used for classrooms, gymnasiums, 
chalk trays, boiler rooms, and a dozen 
other purposes in modern schools. 


The equipment includes the well 
known Spencer Vacuum Tools which 
have been used in thousands of our 
most modern schools as a part of the 
Spencer Central Cleaning System. 
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JOHNSON DUAL THERMOSTAT 


; The Brain of the Heating RY yitem 


= . jue BOILER is the “‘heart” of the heating plant. Piping and radiators are the “‘circula- 
we “tory system.” But the automatic temperature control equipment is the ‘“‘brain” which 
- commands the entire installation... Particularly true when Jounson Dual Thermostats 
eg are used! One temperature for “day” or occupancy conditions. A reduced temperature 
bes difficult nor expensive to re-heat. In school buildings, for instance, certain rooms or 


groups of rooms may be used during the evening hours, while the rest of the building is 
carried at the reduced temperature. Separate steam mains are not required — JOHNSON 
ms, thermostats are more than mechanical devices—Truly, “precise instruments.” 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


- MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN - BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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DALMO-PINE CRAFT 





_AWNING-TYPE WOOD WINDOWS 


Completely automatic is the 
Dalmo-Pine Craft window pic- 
tured at the left—a type installed 
in more than 1000 schools, and 
available only recently as a pre- 
fitted, factory-assembled unit. 


The Walls 
“Talked Back’ At You... 
Until Nu-Woop Brought 

as Restful, Soothing Quiet 


Plank, and ceilings with Nu-Woop Tile in varie- | 
gated colors as shown here. 


Window poles or manually- 
operated clutches are eliminated. 
All sash operate in unison by mo- 
tion of the lower sash, which dis- 
connects to provide desk-level 
ventilation control, and re-con- 
nects automatically when again 
opened to position occupied by 
upper vents. 





One, two, and three-sash units 


@ Noise is a thief that steals a teacher’s energy chipped ready to. install. Weather. 
sas . 4 - stripping optional. For complete de- 
and a pupil’s attention. Voices that ‘‘bounce tails and Architect's specifications, 
back”’ from acoustically incorrect walls and 
y WHITE PINE SASH CO. 


ceilings retard both the teaching and learning 


Manufacturers of Precision Sash and Frames 
For More Than Twenty-five Years 


processes. Yet now—with Nu-Woop—it is so 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





easy, so inexpensive, to have quiet classrooms! 





Nu-Woobp hushes unwelcome sounds, corrects | 
faulty acoustics, renders the spoken word | ACW CUS, 
audible to every hearer. This pre-decorated, Oy 
multiple-purpose wall and ceiling covering is | 

quickly and easily applied, both in existing 
buildings and in new construction. At no extra ACCURACY Se 
cost for painting and decorating, Nu-Woop 
brings the permanent charm of soft, vibrant — 
color . . . interesting texture . . . pleasing pat- 

tern. Because it insulates, as well, Nu-Woop INVESTMENT 
makes temperature control easy and fuel bills Pays Larger Dividends 
lower. 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 





Investigate Nu-Woop for school classrooms, Control for heating or ventilating systems. 
. — Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 

corridors, offices and auditoriums. See how Gvll-basted senue, chen om 00 

little it costs, applied. Mail the coupon for the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 


the facts! Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
eaceeensanennnnnnnsonnessounsecocsoecascenansetese controlled at the proper point. 
Woop Conversion CoMPANY 
Room 133, First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


I want to know more about Nu-Woob. Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, information and illustrations. 


Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 


is nearest office (see your phone directory). 
RN oncikasiccasheosiladicabiataaaa tabiastctabaldideaap cial s neconiiainti é6kbckdbssctedesibessceds senscstusialateetnuaasssensbebeasceEssbabeaueneteeis 





a atstarintiinnneicion eis Rmmnastiaaneneneen THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 
40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 
OFFICES IN 43 CITIES 
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St. Stephen’s Parochial 
School 
Stephens Point, Wis. 


HARD MAPLE FLOORING RESISTS 
HARD WEAR WITH LITTLE CARE 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 
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“Hard Maple flooring has proven its 
ability to resist wear and tear of hard 
usage with little or no care. When 
given some care and attention as to 
cleaning and reconditioning at proper 


intervals, it defies time and retains its 
original state for twenty or more years.” 
CHILDS & SMITH 
By: 
Frank A. Childs 





outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 


Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple: 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 





This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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Childs & Smith 
Architects 
Chicago 


Whether you floor with blocks or strips 
— with or without pattern — over 
screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors — 
Maple will provide a floor that endures 
and satisfies. 





* 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MEMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Let our Service and 
Research Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 

Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ulinois 












































































<—The Cyclone Way — Arm for 
mounting barbed wire ‘ keys’’ wire in 
notches firmly. Easy to release and re- 
fasten if wire should need adjusting. 
Construction provides great strength 
at top-rail opening. 

The Ordinary Way—Barted wire is 
drawn through matal tongues which 
have to be ham- 
mered down 
(breaking gal- 
vanizing) to 
hold wire. Ad- 
justmentsofwire 
cause tongues 
to break off. 
Strength is also 
lacking where 
extensionarm 
accommodates 
top rail. 


= 


See 


So eae "a 


@ Barbed wire hanging in unsightly loops—arms 
crooked—and a needless repair bill for you. It need 
not happen to your fence. It won't happen if you 
specify ‘‘Cyclone’’. Cyclone’s exclusive ‘“Invinc- 
ible’ arms give every owner of a Cyclone Fence 
the unfailing dependability that he expects from 
every fitting of this ‘‘craftsman-built’’ fence. 





This is but one of hundreds of fittings Cyclone has 
engineered to protect owners of Cyclone Fence from 
unnecessary repair and maintenance bills. Read 
how this advanced design in fence is saving money 
and giving better service in the new Cyclone book- 
let, ‘Fence — How to Choose It — How to Use It’’ 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE! 


It will take you into the facts that determine fence quality. It will enable 
you to protect yourself in a fence purchase. It may save you a costly mis- 
take. No matter how small or large your fence requirements are — you 
need this booklet before buying. Use coupon at once. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co. 
General Offices, Oakland, California 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 5181 


Please mail me without obligation a copy of your book, ‘Fence — How to 
Choose It — How to Use It.’’ 


Name 
















































































Address 





City_ 


I am interested in fencing approximately. . 
(] School [(] Playground [] Residence 


State 


. .ft. of (] Industrial property 
~] Estate (| Cemetery property 
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J Dependability 


Leading the array of new Rundle-Spence drink- 
ing fountains are Models No. 14 and No. 122. The 
modernistic octagon design of these fountains has 
been patented to prevent imitation of its beautiful 
symmetry. Either model is obtainable in six at- 
tractive colors one of which will har- 
monize with any interior. And all 
exposed metal parts are chromium 
plated. 

The drinking water cannot pos- 
sibly be contaminated because the 
R-S patented angle stream non- 
squirting jet extends above the bowl 
rim so that nozzle orifice will not be 
flooded if drain becomes clogged. 
This freedom of service and the 
Rasco patented ball-bearing  self- 
closing valve assure true economy 
and perfect dependability. 


Write for complete details on these or other 
R-S models to suit your particular needs. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE & 
MFG. Co. 


445 NO. FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





“Couldn't you have saved 
money by using a cheaper pipe 
than Reading Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron in this school?” 


“Well you see, this is a 
permanent building, and we 
can't afford 
a complete 
replacement 
within a few 
short years.” 


For help with your pipe 
problems, write 


READING IRON COMPANY 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRO® 


EL 
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MODULATION 


ELECTRICALLY CONTROLLED 
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Es “~ Interlaken School, Interlaken, New York — Equipped with the Modutrol System. 
: Architects and Engineers, Bley & Lyman, Buffalo, N. Y.; General Contractors, Swartout & 
Rowley, Rochester, N. Y.; Heating Contractors, Frank G. Cook and Son, Kenmore, N.Y. 


for LASTING PRECISION 


RUE modulation of heating and ventilating is possible only under 
7 positive and accurate control. The Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Modutrol™ System, by maintaining dampers, valves and louvers in 
precisely the correct position, produces True Modulation, with 
precise and unvarying results at all times. Being electrically con- 
trolled, the Modutrol System is as modern as electricity itself. It will 
be modern in years to come. The Modutrol System is adaptable to 


i . . . . “-e . = 
Se seieeniiinins. eniteeins any equipment which it is to control, rather than requiring such equip 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Con- 
trols, especially designed and 
coordinated to automatically gov- 


ment to be adapted to it. Our engineer in or near your city will be 


can salaeieiees aa tamnael glad to assist in improving the operation of your heating and 
any size or type of heating, ven- a ; ; 

tilating or air conditioning system ventilating system. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
so that it will perform at its best 

in producing the results desired. 2830 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL 


CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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Banks ceased to loan 
money or extend credit. 


Industries curtailed pro- 
duction. 


‘Companies ceased to em- 
ploy men. 


People ceased to buy not 
only the luxuries, but the 
essentials. 


Business and Industry 
ceased to show a profit. 


Salaries ceased to in- 
crease. 


Budgets ceased to hold to 
standard. 


Schools ceased to function 
normally. 


The Stop Light Signal was 
against us for a few years 











The lights have changed— 
The “GO” signal is on 


Note some of the gains in 1934 as contrasted 
with 1933. 


Pig iron production gained 30%; automobile 
production gained 35%; cigarette output 12%; 
miscellaneous tobacco items 5%. 


Electric power was up 7% bringing it back to 
the 1931 schedule. 


Factory payrolls were up 35%; factory employ- 
ment was up 25%. 


Building construction was up 50%; freight car- 
loading was up 9%. 


Department store sales were up 13%. Christmas 
holiday season sales were up 30%. 


Merchandise exports were up 36%; imports 14%. 


Budgetary requirements are being met. New 
sources of school revenue are being utilized. 


Back taxes are being paid. Schools are coming 
back to normal. 


Those who have not seen the change of the 
lights are holding up progress. 


Delay in responding to the ‘‘Go’’ signal means 
retardation for the pupils. 


The lights have changed — The ‘'Go”’ signal 
is on. 


Get in line and move with the trend. 
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“STOP and GO” LIGHTS 


National School Supplies & Equipment Association 


Room 312 - Shop Section - Palmer House Chicago, Illinois 
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“Thank you, Mr. School Board Member! 


“Thank you for giving us perpetual June in the classroom 
—an unbroken supply of outdoor air, comfortably warmed 
and evenly distributed, never cold enough to cause a draft, 
and always cool enough to prevent overheating.” 


Your school children may never thank you in just that way for 
your concern over the air they breathe, but they shall certainly do so 
with healthful faces and alert minds—and that is sufficient for most 
school board members. 


Of course, you must choose the right heating and ventilating unit 
... the one with dual controls which harmonize (syncretize) air-stream 
and room temperatures. It is also the most economical unit. The com- 
plete story? Write John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 11 Park Place, New York City. 
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IS PRODUCED BY THE NESBITT SYNCRETIZER 
TOMORROW'S HEATING AND VENTILATING UNIT TODAY 





\ 


SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC, BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY AND AMERICAN BLOWFR CORPORATION 
ss SS SSS SSeS tlie ss esedanammemmenannminrenter erate 
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here is a fine NEW. 


COMBINATION 
PADLOCK 





RUFUS KING HIGH SCHOOL 
Architect: G. E. Wiley, Board of Education, Milwaukee 





Milwaukee’s newest and finest school 
E FIRMLY believe we is equipped with efficient, positive door 
now have achieved control. Quiet closing, no strain on 


the highest degree of hinges, the Norton dictates a correct 
combination padlock secur- : : a ake tees operation of the door from the time it 
ity, dependability and con- CHECK A COPY OF OUR Starts until fully closed. There is a 


venience. This padlock pos- CATALOG— fully guaranteed Norton door closer for 
sesses new and revolution- WRITE TODAY every type of door. 

ary features that make it 
ideal for use in schools. 





NEW 
YALE COMBINATION 
PADLOCK No. 579 


ae Pn with emergency con- 

oe The advantages of this new- 
is is but one of the exten- 

sive variety of YALE Locker est YALE development are 





Locks made to meet every 


n requirement. = numerous to describe Dp a oO = | a & O on = R 
| ; 


COMPANY 
Send for sample and complete details today. CHICAGO 





ILLINOIS 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. Division of the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. DOOR CLOSERS FORALL SCHOOL DOORS 
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LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
1505 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 


Please send us full facts about the 11 Improved 
Features of the Lyon Locker. 


Bde) 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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NEW 


LYON 


LOCKER 








@ Lockers are not like automobiles—a 
new model for every season! New de- 
signs are not brought out until an accu- 
mulation of improved ideas brings the 
change. Thus, this announcement of a 
LYON 1935 LOCKER is urgent news to 
every possible purchaser of lockers this 
year. All who are at all likely to be in 
the market should secure the details of 
this finest improved up-to-the-minute 


construction. Send the coupon. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora, Illinois 
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The Character of a 


Publication 


A PERIODICAL is the printed expression 
of those who publish the same. By the 
rule of inclusion and exclusion, the material 
which its presents finds its way into the 
printed page. The judgment which is here ex- 
ercised reflects somewhat the character of the 
man or men who are in control. A definite idea 
as to scope and function is observed. 


But form, typographical make-up, and at- 
tractiveness are not the main essentials in 
giving character to a publication. The pub- 
lisher must be clear as to its mission and pur- 
pose. He must primarily bear in mind the 
constituency which he aims to serve. Every 
line, sentence, and paragraph must be written 
with the thought in mind that it must convey 
information that has definite value for the 
reader and the cause in which he is interested. 


Thus, the publication that manifests char- 
acter, namely that character which is worth- 
while, must, first of all, adhere to the princi- 
ples of truth and honor, and render a real 
service to the cause which it espouses. In doing 
so, the dollar mark must remain a secondary 
consideration. The objectives must be fos- 
tered in a spirit of loyalty and self-sacrifice, 
if true success is to be obtained. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BoARD JOURNAL was 
established some forty-odd years ago. The 
founder had not only in mind a publication 
project to which he would dedicate his life, 
but one in which he could give expression to 
some of the ideals which he entertained. 
There was an ambition to make a contribu- 
tion to the educational and school administra- 
tion progress of his time. 


Any bibliography on topics dealing with the 
subject of school administration will include 
a long list of articles and editorials which have 
through the medium of a publication been ren- 
dered accessible to the American school public. 


WiLiiAM GeorcE Bruce, 
Editor. 
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“SPECIFICATIONS” 


cox PRICE 


When you are ordering new furniture for your school laboratory, 
domestic science rooms, art departments, manual training shops or 
library, consult Kewaunee. Kewaunee has designed, engineered, 
manufactured and installed laboratory and educational equipment 
for over twenty-five years. The Kewaunee organization lives and 
breathes an atmosphere of laboratory furniture progress. Your 
equipment problems intrusted to us receive the undivided attention 
of our technical experience. 

Kewaunee experts immediately study your requirements to give 
you the utmost value for your dollars. Kewaunee has always man- 
ufactured laboratory furniture in wood and steel exclusively. We 
manufacture no other products. 


First—Every recommendation is pedagogically correct 
and most efficient from the instructor’s viewpoint. This 
benefit of Kewaunee’s experience in equipping thousands 
of schools and colleges, costs you nothing. 

Second—The problem of handling more students in the 
same space is often solved by such exclusive Kewaunee 
creations as “The Lincoln Desk”. This feature of 
Kewaunee service frequently lowers the school board’s 
investment. 

Third—The Kewaunee sales and engineering staffs are 
trained for their positions, because with the Kewaunee 
Mfg. Co., the building of fine laboratory furniture has 
been their sole interest for over twenty-five years. 

Fourth—The imposing list of Kewaunee satisfied cus- 
tomers includes Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Texas, Leland Stanford and 
practically all of the leading Universities of America, as 
well as outstanding High Schools in all states. 

Fifth—Kewaunee developments include the nationally 
used Lincoln desks for chemistry, physics and general 
science. The most beautifully designed laboratory furni- 
ture in the world—Ply-Roll and other modernly designed 
equipment. 


These are the “things that can’t be covered by 
specifications nor their value expressed in 
price”. Kewaunee prices are always competi- 
tive, yet remember the dollars saved in the con- 
tract are not so important as the increased school 
efficiency and added years in the life of your 
furniture. You are invited to write. 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. 
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A State Policy for Supervision zu Delaware 
J. Mayes Hudnall’ 


Educators lack agreement concerning the 
part that the state department of education 
should play in formulating a policy of super- 
vision for the various school systems of the 
state. Some advocate a more or less inelastic 
supervisory program initiated, organized, and 
administered by the state superintendent’s staff, 
“handed down from above”’ to all local school 
executives, with the exception of city school 
systems within the state. Others, who see 
danger of a bureaucratic control and the 
throttling of local initiative in too much 
centralization of educational administration, 
contend that the purposes of democracy are 
better served when the supervisory policies are 
formulated and administered by the super- 
visory staff of each local school system, large 
or small. The latter group adhere to the prin- 
ciple of decentralization rather than central- 
ization of supervisory policy. 

It is obvious to those, who adhere to the 
creative concept of supervision, that there are 
a number of fundamental weaknesses in either 
of the above plans of supervision, at least as 
found in the extreme form. Under a strongly 
centralized and inelastic plan of organization 
there will most likely be a unified effort toward 
carrying out a very definite supervisory pro- 
gram. The idea of efficiency, as interpreted in 
every individual in the school system doing 
certain, very specific things, will loom large. 
Mechanization and routine become the order 
of the day. Initiative finds little outlet in this 
scheme of supervision. Teachers develop docil- 
ity and therefore become good followers, but 
seldom leaders. 

On the other hand, under the extreme form 
of the decentralized system, the quality of the 
supervision depends almost wholly upon the 
skill and initiative of local administrative 
leadership. If the head of the school system 
is inadequately trained in the organization of 
an effective program of supervision, as is often 
the case, or is indifferent toward a co-ordinated 
and dynamic supervisory program, little results 
of value can be expected. So the quality of 
supervision varies widely among the different 
school systems of the state. A few supervisory 
programs are excellent; some are good; others 
are mediocre; but many are deplorably un- 
satisfactory. 


The Delaware Plan 


The system of supervision in Delaware be- 
longs to neither of these two extremes. It might 
be designated as a middle-of-the-road plan. 
While the administrative set-up for supervision 
in the state is much like that of a large city 
school system in which the line and staff organ- 
ization functions, the actual formulation of 
supervisory policies and the administration of 
these policies depend more upon the initiative 
of local executives, principals, and superin- 
tendents, than ordinarily is the case in a city 
system. On the other hand the formulation and 
administration of state supervisory policies in 
Delaware is considerably more elaborate and 
comprehensive than is characteristic of most 
of the state school systems. There is more 
opportunity for state-wide functioning of plans 
created through the leadership of adequately 
trained state supervisory experts. The aim is 
a unified program of supervision in every class- 
room in the state. Therefore the supervisory 
organization is set up in such a way as to in- 
clude in its scope every public school within 
the state. 


As in many city school systems, the admin- 


‘Supervising Principal, Marshallton Junior High School, 
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istrative head of state supervisory policy on 
the two levels, elementary and secondary, is an 
assistant state superintendent. For secondary 
education, including the junior-high-school 
department, the supervisory program is organ- 
ized and administered by the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary schools and 
his staff of secondary-school principals and 
superintendents. And every secondary principal 
and superintendent in the public schools of 
the state, outside of the City of Wilmington, 
are on the assistant state superintendent’s 
supervisory staff. 

Before the beginning of each school year, 
usually late in August, after a tentative pro- 
gram for the year has been formulated, every 
principal and local superintendent is called into 
a state-wide conference to consider the new 
program and to suggest revision wherever de- 
sirable. While the state program consists of 
rather general objectives, certain specific prac- 
tices are made uniform throughout the state, 
when in the opinion of the majority of the 
school executives such a policy would be for 
the best interests of the schools. Rarely, if ever, 
is uniformity of supervisory practice required 
without majority approval of the local school 
executives. After general agreement has been 
reached on the state program for the year 
concerning such functions as _ revising the 
course of study in English, emphasis on teacher- 
training, expansion of the guidance program, 
the testing program, and the like, each prin- 
cipal and superintendent is expected to make 
cut a program of supervision integrated with 
the state program, but sufficiently elastic to 
provide for local problems peculiar to his own 
school system. This plan provides for desirable 
uniformity, but eliminates the danger of 
deadening uniformity of a detailed and routine 
nature. 


The High-School Supervision 

In administering the state program of super- 
vision the assistant superintendent of secondary 
schools follows a schedule of classroom visita- 
tion which permits him to see the work of every 
secondary teacher in the state outside of 
Wilmington at least four times during the 
school year, and in the case of especially weak 
teachers more frequently. Each visit is followed 
by a conference with the principal or superin- 
tendent and a personal letter to the teacher 
analyzing her classroom situation and making 
suggestions for improvement. In the intervals 
between the visits of the assistant state super- 
intendent, the local principal or superintendent 
follows up his work, endeavoring to find the 
solution of problems brought to light by the 
assistant state superintendent’s previous visita- 
tion. It is here that the real test of co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the assistant state superin- 
tendent and the local supervisor is made. 
Conferences between the local school head and 
the staff director from the state superintendent’s 
office help to iron out inconsistencies and cross 
purposes that are inevitable at times. Problems 
of integration that are common to all the 
schools, of course, are considered at the state- 
wide conferences which are held about four 
times during the school year. As a general rule, 
the most satisfactory professional relationship 
exists between the assistant state superin- 
tendent and the member of his staff who is the 
administrator of the local school. Therefore 
there is little wasted effort in administering the 
supervisory program. 

The supervisory program on the elementary 
level is developed on somewhat the same plan 
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as the secondary department, except in the 
administrative set-up of supervision in the 
elementary department there are dual organ- 
izations because of the thirteen special districts 
in the state. In the case of the thirteen special 
districts, the assistant state superintendent of 
elementary schools is not responsible for super- 
vision. For each of the special district superin- 
tendents are directly responsible to the state 
superintendent of public instruction and their 
own school boards for the supervision of the 
work done in their schools. They work co- 
ordinately in supervision with the assistant 
superintendent of secondary schools but not 
with the assistant superintendent of elemen- 
tary schools. Therefore supervision on the 
elementary level falls into two divisions; that 
of the thirteen special districts administered 
entirely by the district superintendents; and 
that of the state-unit schools in which the 
supervision is done by the supervising prin- 
cipals and the rural school supervisors in each 
county, all under the direction of the assistant 
state superintendent of elementary schools. 


Work of the Elementary Superintendent 


Being administrative head of the supervisory 
policies of all of the state-unit elementary 
schools (all public schools outside of Wilming- 
ton and the thirteen special districts), the 
assistant superintendent of elementary schools 
has much less time for classroom visitation than 
the same official in the secondary schools. 
Nevertheless, he budgets a considerable part of 
his working time for classroom supervision, 
planning his supervisory visits so as to do most 
of his work in schools not cared for by the 
rural supervisors. His main effort is to co- 
ordinate his work with that of the supervising 
principals in the larger elementary schools of 
twelve or more teachers, leaving the admin- 
istration of the supervisory program among the 
smaller elementary schools to the rural super- 
visors, at least giving them the major responsi- 
bility of the rural program. The rural super- 
visors in each county are not county supervisors 
in the sense the term is usually interpreted in 
States where the county-unit plan of organ- 
ization is in effect. They are in reality state 
supervisors whose supervisory functions are 
confined to the county assigned to them. This 
staff of rural supervisors together with the 
supervising principals under the guidance of 
the assistant superintendent help organize and 
co-ordinate the program for the state-unit 
schools. As in the case of the secondary depart- 
ment, the assistant state superintendent of 
elementary schools calls the supervising prin- 
cipals and the rural supervisors into a pre- 
school conference for planning the year’s work 
and deciding on the features of the program 
where most emphasis will be placed. This con- 
ference is followed up by three or four state- 
wide conferences during the school year. In 
some cases principals work on both the elemen- 
tary- and high-school level in communities in 
which the elementary and secondary schools 
are housed in the same building. 

The concept of supervision adhered to in 
Delaware gives the classroom teacher a definite 
part in the scheme of supervision. It is not a 
matter of merely following an unchanging pro- 
gram religiously. It is the purpose of the 
supervisor to help the teacher analyze her 
problem so as to make the solution of the 
problem a challenge to both the teacher and 
the supervisor jointly, both co-operatively 
seeking the best possible solution. 

The following program is being used in the 
elementary school under my direction during 
this school year and the general objectives are 
substantially the same as the program I am 
using in the junior high school: 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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Present-day school organization is the out- 
growth of weaknesses in the type of organiza- 
tion which preceded it. It has been adopted to’ 
correct the inefficiency, waste, and corruption 
inherent in that type of organization in which 
matters requiring professional expertness had 
been left to a number of standing committees 
of the board of education who often acted in- 
dependently of each other and of the board as 
a whole. It has aimed to achieve the co-ordina- 
tion and efficiency inherent in the business or 
industrial organization. 

Because future school organization will 
evolve out of the weaknesses of this present 
type of organization, it is necessary to examine 
its weaknesses. To discover these, recent trends 
in education must be compared with trends 
dominant at the time that the business type 
of organization was so enthusiastically advo- 
cated by educational leaders. Such a com- 
parison will show that the greatest weakness 
arises from the fact that educational process 
is coming to be conceived as being very much 
more unlike the process of business and in- 
dustry than it was conceived 25 years ago. It 
will show also that the evolving concept of edu- 
cation calls for greater democracy within a 
school system than is presumed under business 
or industrial organization. In the paragraphs 
which follow, these two observations will be 
amplified, and the question, “Can a school 
system be organized more democratically with- 
out sacrificing efficiency?” will be discussed 
and answered tentatively. 


Educational Trends vs. Administration 


The dominant trends in education 25 years 
ago indicated a concept of the educational 
process which had elements in common with 
that of business and industry. (1) The psychol- 
ogy of the time tended to be mechanistic. 
(2) The measurement movement based upon 
the assumption that whatever exists, exists in 
quantity and can be measured was showing it- 
self as a definite trend. (3) The curriculum 
was still conceived as a grouping of subjects. 
(4) Standards were based upon achievement 
in subject matter; elimination and retardation 
were considered necessary. (5) Teachers were 
required to have only a very little training, 
primarily in subject matter. Other trends might 
be given, but it is probable that most of them 
would lead to the obvious conclusion that edu- 
cation generally was conceived as the process 
of providing subject matter which children were 
to study and then be examined upon. Whatever 
emphasis was placed upon teaching method 
was usually upon the technique of handling 
subject matter. In such a concept the subject 
matter might be considered as the machine, 
the teacher as the tender of the machine, and 
the learner as the raw material. The standards 
and tests determined whether the finished 
product was fit for the market, fit for the junk 
pile, or in need of further processing before 
being sent out as a “second” or a slightly im- 
perfect product. 

Such a process, like most industrial and busi- 
ness processes, placed a premium on doing. 
What little thinking as had to be done could be 
done in the laboratory, in the executive offices, 
01 in the board or the directors’ meetings. The 
emphasis was on action, the turning out of a 
Standard product, and the doing of specific jobs 
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Is zt Possible to Organize a School System More 
Democratically Without Sacrificing Efficiency? 
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in the process of turning out that product. 
Specific training in technique was essential. 
Hence, an organization with a small delibera- 
tive body, a master mind at the top to advise 
this body, and a staff of subordinate thinkers 
to supervise or assist the workers was aimost 
as applicable to schools as it was to an indus- 
trial plant. 


Present Educational Influences 


Many such trends still persist. However, 
they seem to be giving way to other trends 
which have serious implications for the com- 
monly accepted business theory of school 
organization. (1) Psychology is again coming 
to be ‘conceived as human and to a certain 
extent organismic. The learner is being seen 
as a complex whole, very sensitive to emotion. 
(2) Renewed emphasis is being given to values, 
attitudes, interests, ideals, thinking, and “act- 
ing-on-thinking,” all of which are much more 
difficult to measure than the mastery of sub- 
ject matter or of skills. (3) The school curric- 
ulum is coming to mean all the experiences of 
children either in school or out of school inso- 
far as the school has assumed responsibility 
for them. (4) The rapidity of change in society 
has become so accelerated that children prob- 
ably cannot expect to live as adults in the 
same kind of society as they do as children. 
Therefore it becomes very difficult to prevent 
the gap between life needs and the school cur- 
riculum from widening. (5) The growing com- 
plexity of society makes children and adults 
more and more dependent upon education and 
the schools. Technological advance and 
lengthening of the life span of adults requires 
children to remain in school for a longer period 
than before. Hence, the school must meet in- 
dividual differences in abilities, interests, and 
purposes, rather than accept elimination and 
retardation as necessary. (6) The professional 
requirements for the preparation of teachers 
are gradually being increased. Emphasis is 
being placed on the techniques of guiding and 
enriching the lives of children. 

Here is the key to the modern concept of 
education: The child has become the focus of 
the educative process. This implies that at all 
stages in his educational development he must 
be under the guidance of well-informed, under- 
standing, and capable teachers. All phases of 
teaching call for a high degree of intelligence. 
Thinking comes before doing. Techniques and 
subject matter are important, but they must be 
subordinated to insight and thinking. 


New Teacher Qualifications 


This process is very different from the in- 
dustrial process where the emphasis is upon the 
mechanical doing of specific jobs. (1) It is a 
living together in which the richness of the 
living of the teacher contributes to the rich- 
ness of the living of children. (2) If children 
are to become independent thinkers, the atmos- 
phere becomes one of democracy in which chil- 
dren have responsibilities. As educational think- 
ing matures the inconsistency of teaching verbal 
democracy in an autocratic situation is being 
recognized. (3) It requires teachers who are 
independent thinkers with broad and thorough 
professional preparation. Hence, as differences 
in ability and preparation are decreased, dem- 
ocracy in the profession or the professional staff 
must increase by necessity (certain teachers’ 
associations and city school systems have had 
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this fact demonstrated for them very recently). 
Capable persons prefer to do their own think- 
ing; they rebel under an organization which 
presumes that all thought must come from the 
top. (4) Under this concept of education, 
policy formulation becomes an extremely diffi- 
cult task, a task which cannot be assumed by 


‘ any one person intelligent enough to realize its 


implications. It is a task requiring the co- 
operative thinking of all the intelligence avail- 
able in the school system and the community 
(democracy again). 

The depression demonstrated the inade- 
quacies of some of the expedients which had 
been inaugurated to meet the foregoing trends. 
It became evident that many teachers and 
public leaders did not appreciate the efforts of 
curriculum experts, supervisors, and others 
hired to do the thinking for teachers. There 
followed a frantic effort to “educate” the teach- 
ers and the public. Such efforts might have been 
unnecessary if there had been wider participa- 
tion in determining policies and plans. 


Democracy vs. Efficiency 


If the need for greater democracy in future 
school organization is admitted, the question is: 
“Can a school system be so organized without 
sacrificing efficiency?” Before answering this 
question, the working of democracy must be 
discussed. 

As shown in a previous article,? democracy is 
highly desirable and effective for thinking. It 
offers the clash of opinion out of which comes 
creation, inventiveness, and other types of pro- 
gressive thinking, except that without synthesis 
it may result only in confusion and conflict. It 
is hardly ever effective, however, as a way of 
getting things done. Social experience has dem- 
onstrated the fact that when action is needed 
there must be responsibility fixed in some one 
individual. These observations must be taken 
into account in school organization. 

It must also be remembered that good think- 
ing probably results from both individual and 
collective effort. Perhaps it may even be true 
that individuals have more often been right 
than the group. Yet, the thinking shared by the 
group, that thinking arrived at democratically, 
is more likely to become really effective from 
the long-time view, a fact overlooked by those 
who would like to do all the thinking for an 
organization. Such thinking becomes effective 
because it receives public and professional 
support. Therefore in thinking of school organ- 
ization it must be remembered that it is not 
always the best thought which is the essential 
aim, but thought which will be given wide 
support. 

Furthermore, it must be recognized that 
democracy must concern itself only with the 
broadest policies confronting the group. On 
matters of detail, and emergency, discretion 
must be left to individuals or small groups. 

For example, the scope of the educational pro- 
gram is a broad matter of policy. The handling 
of a boy injured in an accident is an example 
of a matter to be left to the judgment of the 
teacher. Of course, even here certain policies 
resulting from previous experience with acci- 
dents should be applied by the teacher. The 
point is, that she should not be required to 
consult a number of her colleagues before 

*Burke, Arvid J., ‘Educational Administration, A Growing 
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taking the decisive action needed in the partic- 
ular emergency. 

It also must be realized that even though 
decisions on broad plans and policies are 
arrived at through group decision, the carry- 
ing out of them shall be left to experts and 
specialists insofar as such procedures are con- 
sistent with sound educational results. It may 
be that specialization in certain aspects of the 
educational process is not resulting in the best 
effects upon the learners involved. If this is 
true, it is not an indictment against all special- 
ization but against certain types of specializa- 
tion. 

Thinking to be Emphasized 

With the foregoing generalizations in mind 
the problem of organizing a school system more 
democratically is approached. If present trends 
continue, schools will require a different type 
of organization than is required in business or 
industry. It has been shown that in business 
and industry the emphasis is on doing or on 
production. The process is mechanized, clear 
cut, definite, and quantitative. In education the 
emphasis is about as much on thinking as it is 
on doing. In dealing with persons in a chang- 
ing environment many variables are en- 
countered. Concepts of value are probably more 
important than concepts of quantity. The 
process is dynamic, complex, and continuous. 
It is a matter of human relationships, in- 
fluenced greatly by emotions which are transi- 
tory; yet, which may have profound effects 
upon the results produced. Hence, educational 
organization can be conceived as being con- 
cerned with two interrelated functions — (1) 
thinking or planning and (2) doing or ex- 
ecuting. 

These two functions must be so organized 
that each will contribute to the other. Personnel 
engaged in “doing” should have an opportunity 
to think, evaluate, and criticize through chan- 
nels which will result in an improvement of 
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the process. Those engaged primarily in think- 
ing or planning should have an opportunity to 
share the experience of those who know the 
realities of trying to put ideas into effect. They 
should also have an opportunity to have sound 
ideas tested in practice. As shown in Diagram 
I, the organization is to be so conceived that 
thinking and doing are part of a continuous 
process (the dotted line in the diagram shows 
this relationship). 
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As indicated in the discussion of democratic 
organization, it is best suited for the thinking 
or planning portion of the diagram. This func- 
tion can well be performed through the com- 
mittee type of organization with a small co- 
ordinating committee for synthesis and as many 
other committees and subcommittees as are 
necessary depending upon the size of the system 
and the magnitude of the problems under con- 
sideration. All engaged in doing might have 
a chance to participate on such committees. 
Membership on committees might be rotated 
and selection for membership might be made 
through a democratic procedure. 

The line-and-staff type of organization, on 
the other hand, is well adapted to the executing 
or doing portion of the diagram. When action 
is needed, responsibility must be definitely 
placed and a limit placed on discussion. Those 
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holding subordinate positions of responsibility 
may have an opportunity to criticize through 
the committee organizations. It might be even 
possible within the limits set by specialization 
to alternate positions of responsibility. As 
differences in ability and preparation are 
lessened, it might even be possible to select 
those in responsible positions through the dem- 
ocratic process. 


Personnel the Core of Activity 


The carrying out of executing of educational 
plans and policies, of course, will require vary- 
ing degrees of expertness. Their thinking-out 
and planning, however, can benefit from the 
widest sort of participation. If possible, all 
committees should represent the interests of 
parents, learners, and other lay groups as well 
as the professional staff. At any point in the 
process it ought to be possible to call in experts 
in various life activities for consultation and 
assistance. 

The foregoing type of school organization 
requires a different attitude toward personnel 
than has been held under the business theory. 
In this concept personnel becomes the very 
core of the school system instead of a phase of 
executive responsibility. Organization is con- 
ceived as a way of getting co-ordinated and 
co-operative action and thought on educational 
problems. It is the medium of education 
through which all other functions are per- 
formed. Organization must contribute to the 
effectiveness of personnel; it must be secondary 
to human values. It must serve to aid group 
action and thinking, not retard it. 

Beginnings toward attaining such a type of 
school organization have been made, especially 
for purposes of curriculum making. It is 
possible that out of the experience gained in 
such attempts will come a more democratic 
school organization which will not sacrifice 
efficiency. 


School Reports fo Parents ov Pupil Progress’ 


As I approach the subject of school reports 
to parents on pupil progress, my task would be 
simple if I could start out as I did years ago in 
high school on either the affirmative or the 
negative side with a formal proposition, “Re- 
solved: That the symbol plan of school reports 
to parents be dropped and that the plan of 
written letters be substituted therefor.” It 
would not be difficult to list the strengths and 
weaknesses for either side and to build a 
convincing argument which would result in my 
mind, at least, in the abolishment of marks or 
the retention of a present program. But this 
is not a debate. It is an examination of a 
problem faced by every school system and edu- 
cational movement in the world. Out of this 
examination must come a well-considered plan 
of action. 

A few days ago I came upon two sentences 
in Morrison which have in them a caution of 
importance for those of us who must translate 
theory into action: “One system after another 
is invented and usually the invention springs 
out of thin air or out of the cloistered inspira- 
tion of an educational seer. . . . In brief, the 
one factor which Utopians of all sorts — reli- 
gious, economic, political, educational — have 
always left out of account is human nature.” 

The human factors involved in the problem 
of teacher’s marks are the same whatever the 
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plan of marking. The child is the object, his 
parents and his teacher the agents, and the 
report card the instrument that may conceiv- 
ably bring these agents of school and home 
closer together in this co-operative enterprise, 
which is education. In this sense the report 
card and a teacher’s marks are extrinsically the 
most important elements in the educative 
process. Intrinsically they are of far less conse- 
quence than almost any other step in the pro- 
gram, far less important, for example, than the 
selection of materials for the curriculum, the 
methods of presentation, and the attitude of 
mind and spirit of the teacher and the home. 

If the object of a change in procedure from 
present practice is to make possible the fullest 
development of the individual child, the place 
to begin would not seem to be with marks but 
with the materials of instruction, the tech- 
niques and skills that the teacher shall bring to 
the classroom, and the improvement of the 
schoolroom environment in which the child is 
to grow and develop to his highest powers. 


The Uncertain Character of Marks 


Since 1912, when Eliot and Starch sub- 
mitted to 115 mathematics teachers all over 
the country the identical paper in geometry and 
obtained a variation in grading from them, 
from 28 to 92 per cent, there has been no 
question in the minds of most teachers that 
marks are entirely unscientific and may be 
totally inaccurate. We must further agree that 








marks have usually been based upon subjec- 
tive rather than objective evidence; that, for 
example, given any group of teachers there may 
be as many interpretations of 100 per cent or 
A, or 60 per cent or F, as there are individuals. 
Some teachers conscientiously grade high be- 
cause they believe children should be en- 
couraged while others grade low because they 
believe that standards must be maintained. We 
must further recognize that marks are fre- 
quently based upon other items than achieve- 
ment. Too often docility, amiability, willing- 
ness to agree with the teacher’s ideas, discipline, 
guessing, reading disabilities which limit the 
individual’s capacity to understand, bad spell- 
ing in science, or a lack of neatness, furnish 
the basis upon which the teacher’s decisions 
regarding marks are reached. We know that the 
seeking of high marks often causes insincere 
scholarship, where the aim becomes the passing 
of an examination, mere getting by, getting into 
college, instead of growth. We must recognize 
also that traditional marks tend to develop in 
boys and girls antisocial feelings of superiority 
and inferiority which are fundamentally 
opposed to character development and the 
needs of society today. These are but a few of 
the weaknesses and faults of teacher’s marks, 
but they seem to go a good distance toward 
proving that report cards that simply rate a 
child on the basis of percentage or ABC 
symbols do not give either the parent or the 
child any very important information concern- 
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ing his progress. However, the question may 
well be raised whether such weaknesses are not 
actually to be found in the whole instructional 
process when the teaching is poor. When the 
teacher has the wrong attitude toward her 
pupils, a limited understanding of purpose, 
content, and method, these faults are likely to 
be found regardless of the plan of pupil report- 
ing in operation. 


Good Marking Systems Essential to 
Good Schools 


Attempts to improve this situation are every- 
where about us, in the teacher-training institu- 
tions, as well as in public- and private-school 
systems throughout the country. Unfortunately, 
so far as improvement of marking procedure 
is concerned, this attempt has sometimes been 
diverted from the original purpose of eliminat- 
ing the faults and misuses of marks to the elim- 
ination of marks themselves. From the stand- 
point of learner, teacher, and parent, dis- 
criminating knowledge of the child’s ability is 
essential in the educational process. If we did 
not give marks it would be impossible to eval- 
uate the child’s past school experience, to guide 
him over the obstacles in his way, and to plan 
intelligently next steps for him. Good record 
keeping is essential to good school keeping. 

The city of Newton, in spite of the publicity 
it has received to that effect, has not had a no 
marking program. It has simply changed the 
form of its report from the uncertain and in- 
accurate A B C’s to descriptive sentences of ex- 
planation of the child’s progress in the hope 
that this method would give more information 
regarding the status and progress of the child 
than the older system did. 

In September, 1933, this new plan of pupil- 
appraisal and parent-reporting was instituted 
in the Newton schools. In place of the usual 
type of report card, reporting to parents under 
the new plan was to be done by means of 
personal letters. These letters, written by the 
teachers were to be sent twice yearly, January 
and June, to the parents of all children from 
kindergarten through and including Grade 9 
of the junior high school. 

In place of reporting the standing of the 
pupils in various kinds of subject-matter, the 
new report attempted to focus attention upon 
the growth of the “whole child.” It sought to 
indicate real accomplishment instead of relative 
standing. It was to be diagnostic and provide 
comments upon the pupil’s growth and progress 
in physical and mental health, social adjust- 
ment, work habits, as well as subject-matter 
achievement. An individual’s achievement was 
to be related to his ability to achieve and not 
to a grade or group standard. 


Newton’s Experiment Judged 


These new reports have met with varying 
responses. They were enthusiastically received 
by certain groups of teachers, parents, and 
pupils, and were as vigorously opposed by 
others. 

With the beginning of the new school year 
this September, it was felt necessary to take 
a careful “account of stock” of the situation 
in the light of the year’s experience. Accord- 
ingly, early in September a questionnaire was 
designed to canvass teacher reaction to the new 
plan, both from the viewpoint of fundamental 
principles involved and the procedures estab- 
lished for putting these principles into oper- 
ation. The response to this questionnaire in- 
dicated that on the whole teachers were in 
agreement with the principles involved. How- 
ever, there were indications that in operation, 
the plan was not wholly satisfactory. 

Several meetings of principals’ groups and of 
the committee that devised the plan of oper- 
ation for last year were held. As the result of 
these meetings the responses to the question- 
naire and some conferences with representative 
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The school is by nature a conservative in- 
stitution, and those who guide and direct it 
tend to hold to traditional attitudes and 
practices. As a result, progress in educational 
organization tends to lag behind national and 
state needs, coming by slow evolution rather 
than by marked revolutionary advance. — A. 
A. Schoffen. 
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parent groups, it became evident that certain 
changes were desirable. In general, the prob- 
lem found was twofold: (1) that of adjusting 
the procedures of the reporting programs so as 
to overcome some of the weaknesses of oper- 
ation without destroying the integrity of the 
experiment or losing its strong points, and (2) 
that of stressing certain features that had not 
been adequately stressed during the first year 
because of the newness of the plan. 

The pooled judgment of the group resulted 
in the drawing up of a set of principles which 
should guide the preparation of any plan for 
pupil reports to the home as follows: 

1. A recognition of the principle that it is 
desirable that the child be conscious of the 
degree of improvement that he is making, or 
failing to make. 

2. The child should be conscious of the main 
facts of the report before it is sent out. 

3. A plan by which goals of achievement 
for each subject shall be set up on each grade 
level. 

4. A plan by which the relative standing of 
each child on standardized objective tests in 
the fundamentals of reading and arithmetic can 
be made known to the home, as soon as it seems 
possible to provide funds or means of carrying 
out such a program. 

5. Preparation of a “vocabulary” of words 
and terms that may help teachers to describe 
and explain the reasons for unsatisfactory 
work, and to relate achievement to capacity 
to achieve. 

6. Provisions through study and additional 
testing material for enabling teachers to deter- 
mine more objectively the extent to which a 
pupil is using his capacities. 

7. Modification of the plan of reporting 
pupil difficulties, so that it may be less time 
consuming and more positive in operation. 

8. The development of a special printed form 
letter for advising the home at any time that 
a child is failing to make proper school adjust- 
ment in any subject-matter field, such a report 
planned to bring about a conference between 
the home and the school. 

9. A presentation of the best plans devised 
last year by teachers for keeping their own 
class records. 

10. The provision for at least four home 
reporting dates for all children from Grades 4 
and above, in place of the present two dates. 

11. The provision for definite ratings in 
effort as well as achievement in subject matter 
for junior-high-school pupils. 

12. Continued emphasis upon written com- 
ments upon the “whole” child. 


The Revised Practice 


In practice these principles have meant that 
in the primary grades no reports are issued 
except that every child’s home must be con- 
tacted concerning his progress once during the 
school year. This may be either an oral or a 
written report. In addition, at the end of the 
school year, a statement indicating the child’s 
grade placement for the next school year will 
be made. This is a continuation of the pro- 
gram that has been in effect for primary grades 
in Newton for the past four years. 

A report which is a modification of the letter 
progress report sent out last year is being used 
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in Grades 4, 5, and 6, issued four times a year. 
Part of this report consists of printed state- 
ments to be completed by the teacher. This 
portion of the report deals with subject-matter 
achievement, work habits, and social attitudes. 
Plenty of space is allowed for the individual 
written comments of the teachers. 

Three changes affect the progress reports on 
the junior-high-school level. The first is the 
increasing of the number of reporting periods 
from twice yearly to four times yearly. The 
second is the elimination of a composite letter 
report written by the homeroom teacher and 
the substitution of a collection of individual 
comments of subject teachers clipped together. 
The third is the addition of ratings for subject- 
matter achievement and effort. 

In place of the composite letter, which was 
made up from the subject teachers’ comments, 
there is sent into the home of each junior-high- 
school child a report which consists of a collec- 
tion of comments and ratings. One sheet is used 
for each subject, and as in the elementary- 
school report space is allowed for the teachers’ 
comments. 

We believe that this experience of change 
and modification of the working plan has had 
a definite and beneficial effect upon the teach- 
ing procedure in many directions. Teachers 
have been brought to a clearer understanding 
of their responsibility to those pupils in the 
lower ranges of intelligence. Under the chang- 
ing plan these children have received recogni- 
tion for their effort and for their achievement 
on their own level of ability. So far as it is 
humanly possible, teachers have tended to 
think of each child in terms of his capacity 
to work instead of his capacity in relation to a 
certain grade standard. In many classrooms 
children have seemed to lose their all-absorbing 
interest in the mark that they will receive for 
a piece of work done and to work as keenly 
and as enthusiastically and with less strain for 
the accomplishment of the real goal of the 
activity itself. The results of standardized 
achievement tests have continued to show a 
high level of efficiency of instruction through- 
out the system. In many cases distinct gains 
have been made. Seventy-five per cent of the 
teachers see, in the new report material collected 
over a period of a year, a much improved 
cumulative record with which to plan for the 
future educational program of the child. These 
are but a few of the positive advantages. 


Some Difficulties to be Overcome 


In keeping with Dr. Morrison’s caution, the 
most admirable system in the world fails unless 
the human agencies that are to carry it into 
action are ready for and capable of handling 
the plan. We have worked long enough to dis- 
cover that parents and even many of our teach- 
ers are accustomed to think, through their 
own experiences, in terms of absolute stand- 
ards. The vocabulary of A BC’s is known to 
them. There are Grade A bonds and Grade B 
bonds. They know Grade A milk. While there 
may be uncertainty in the mind of the teacher 
as to what A means, there is no mystery and 
no uncertainty in the mind of the parent.: He 
wants his child to be graded with marks that 
are familiar and meaningful to him. He 
naturally desires that his child shall be graded 
with A’s. It is conceivable to imagine with 
what satisfaction a reporting plan that made 
use of the single mark A would be received. 
But the fact is that such a plan would not be 
a reporting plan at all. Whatever you call it, 
failure to do well certain tasks does exist, and 
the child, the teacher, and the parents need to 
know in what respects the individual fails as 
well as in what respects he succeeds. Covering 
up poor work with generalized statements does 
not aid in the guidance of the individual toward 

(Concluded on Page 81) 





It is my primary purpose to direct your 
attention to the highly important position we, 
the school-board member and school-business 
official, occupy together in the entire scheme of 
democratic government, and to convince you 
that it is within our power to set standards 
of public service that will influence profoundly 
all units of government from the smallest to 
the largest. In brief, if there is a suggestion to 
make, it is that we be conscious of the school 
district as a political subdivision. 

The school district is the nearest to the 
people of all the units of government. This is 
important, because democracy, historically, is 
a growth from the local to the national. The 
school district is concerned with one function, 
rather than with many functions. The school 
district draws the interest and enlists the 
support of a selected group of citizens, more 
capable of intelligent self-government than the 
average. The school district in most places — 
although not in all of our larger cities — has 
been wrenched free from many of the common 
political handicaps. The school district at its 
best is organized in the true representative 
republican pattern, with a policy-making body 
and a centralized executive authority. 

With all these advantages it is not surpris- 
ing that school districts operate as successfully 
as they do. It is amazing that they do not 
operate more successfully. 

The first thing that must concern us in any 
unit of government is to make it work. Prob- 
lems of policy affect what a government shall 
do, but problems of operation must be solved 
if it is to do anything. 

We have heard in the last two years of a 
thousand efforts toward extending the func- 
tions of government. The results thus far have 
convinced us that we have allowed 146 years 
to slip by without laying the foundation upon 
which such an extension might have been built. 
When we suddenly decided that we wanted 
more government, we discovered that we did 
not have the necessary trained, organized, and 
flexible civil service to operate it, nor did we 
have any machinery for creating such a service. 

We have made two fundamental errors in 
this respect. The first was that we did not need 
to select public servants on the basis of their 
qualifications. The second was that we could 
accomplish civil service reform merely by 
selecting public servants by examinations. The 
consequence is that we have no expression left 
in the language to signify actual civil service 
reform, for when we speak of “civil service re- 
form” we are understood to refer to a method 
of hiring and firing, or of hiring and not firing. 


Establishing a Career Service 


The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel has just issued its report, under the 
leadership of Dr. L. D. Coffman of Minnesota 
and Dr. Luther Gulick of New York. That 
report pleads for and sets up the standards of 
an actual career service. It points out that 
“what is clearly required is not negative laws, 
but the positive and militant handling of the 
problem of personnel with the active backing 
of the public and the press.” 

“We do not believe,” the commission states, 
“that the public service should first be minutely 
classified into pigeonholes, for which the civil serv- 
ice commission tries to find men who exactly fit 
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each compartment, but rather that the service 
should be divided into ladders, for which young 
men are normally selected to start on the bottom 
rung. These ladders must rise from different points 
depending upon the kinds of service, and an op- 
portunity must be provided for advance at differ- 
ent rates of speed, and for transfer from one 
ladder to another.” 


The practical results and implications of a 
career-service program, according to the com- 
mission, will benefit the public through lowered 
costs and efficient, impartial, and effective 
service; such a program will benefit the govern- 
ment worker by offering him an esteemed and 
honorable career, with adequate remuneration 
and retirement pension, and free him of “the 
necessity of political contributions and partisan 
work”; it will enable the civil service com- 
missions to carry on “not a negative civil 
service system, but a positive career system un- 
der modern personnel administration.” 

Certainly, we who are interested in the 
schools are in a position to lead in this kind of 
broad, intelligently conceived civil service 
reform. We have already made much more than 
a beginning. We have learned that passing an 
examination does not make a man an energetic, 
or even an honest worker. An examination does 
not test these attributes. Under present condi- 
tions in some departments of government, the 
taking of a civil service examination might 
almost be held to imply the absence of energy 
and of the desire to do an honest day’s work. 

Selection and protection are not enough. 
Opportunity for advancement and encourage- 
ment for growth and advanced training are 
essential, but they are not enough. Organization 
for effective work, organization for flexibility, 
organization, and leadership which demand and 
obtain the energetic effort of every individual; 
these are the factors that count most in public 
service. My experience has been in newspaper 
work, and I have had opportunity to realize 
that the first essential in organization is the 
imposing, or granting, of responsibility. I do 
not refer so much to the recognized need for 
responsibility in department heads but to the 
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less generally appreciated need for the respon- 
sibility of each individual for his task. 


Progress in the School Field 


In the business of conducting school systems 
we have made great progress in organization. 
The school board is, or should be, keeping 
hands off the administrative functions. Super- 
intendents are, or should be, trained executives 
of high qualifications. The unified type of 
organization waited perhaps for  superin- 
tendents to become that kind of executives. 

If the school district has demanded and 
possessed itself of a real educator-executive, it 
has taken one of the greatest steps toward 
attaining those standards of public service 
which should make it a model for other units 
of government. For in such an executive we 
expect to find high ideals joined with practical 
capabilities. This is what all units of govern- 
ment must seek and find: executives who know 
what government is for, and who know how 
to operate it. 

It is my contention that the problems of 
personnel and organization are less difficult to 
solve in our organization than in other sub- 
divisions of government; that we have in fact 
gone farther toward solving them. What 
remains then to be done to achieve those stand- 
ards which are the ultimate goal in what we 
term good government? Three things, prin- 
cipally, I think. 

We must develop business policies and busi- 
ness methods to a point where none can say 
truthfully that it is too easy to deal with a 
school district, or that it is too hard. The busi- 
ness public often influences greatly the atti- 
tudes of the larger public. Favors or special 
concessions will never satisfy the business 
public, and any yielding or suspicion of yield- 
ing at one point in this respect, even if at the 
moment it appears advantageous to the public, 
will breed evils that can scarcely be checked. 
The fundamentals, of course, are competitive 
bidding, and sound purchasing procedures, 
including simplifications, | standardization, 
seasonal and quantity purchasing, testing and, 
wherever possible, purchasing by specifications 
rather than by trade names. But beyond these 
fundamentals lie the requirements of sound 
— and an indisputable sense of fair 
play. 

This calls for men of skill and training and 
for men so true to themselves that they can 
see the other’s point of view, without for a 
moment relaxing their vigilance, or their com- 
plete loyalty to the people whose servants 
they are. 

It calls also for mental flexibility to meet 
new business situations. We all know that the 
National Recovery Administration has pre- 
sented many such situations. What are we to 
do when we find competitive bidding abolished, 
or reduced to a minimum by law? What can 
we do but accept that situation and find new 
ways of applying the underlying principle of 
fair play to a condition to exact reverse of 
that with which we were formerly obliged to 
contend. 

If printers, lumber dealers, or electricians 
are no longer to bid competitively, we must go 
to the greatest pains to devise means by which 
our orders in these fields shall be placed with 
fairness to the trades and fairness to the public. 
It is a task that calls for both ingenuity and 
courage, but it must be done. 

Here we approach the center of this whole 
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endeavor, the essential element in the great 
enterprise of governmental administration. 
When we talk of politics we are likely to think 
of something distant from ourselves, something 
having its habitat in national parties or metro- 
politan machines. This is a false view. Politics 
is at the grass roots. 

Politics appears when three men set out to 
perform a task by joining their labors. The 
three have a central interest in common or they 
would not be working together. But each may 
have an interest different from that of each 
of the others. And two may have an interest 
opposed to that of the third. The art of politics, 
rightly understood, is the accommodation of all 
these interests to put the enterprise forward. 


Influences to be Avoided 

And what is the great evil of politics? It is 
not the existence of individual or group inter- 
ests but the failure to accommodate them to 
the common interest. What should we most 
fear in governmental administration? Not cor- 
rupt practice, for actual bribery is compar- 
atively easy to prevent and easier to discover. 

The real evils in governmental administra- 
tion are pressure and influence. They are more 
dangerous than bribery, because they insinuate 
themselves into the mind of the public official 
and public employee not as crimes but as 
virtues. Pressure represents itself as the larger 
public interest. Influence comes disguised as 
friendship. We can never have good govern- 
ment until we school ourselves constantly to 
reject both these frauds. 

Nothing in the entire range of human rela- 
tions is more difficult than this. We who hold 
elective offices are more tempted by influence, 
and you who hold appointive office are more 
often subjected to pressure. You are helpless 
if our attitudes are wrong. We suffer abuse and 
public contempt if your attitudes are wrong. 
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We must stand together in our resistance to 
these evils. The elective officer who withstands 
influence is undermined and betrayed if, when 
he refuses personal favors at the expense of 
the public, he finds the appointive officer is 
permitting personal influence to enter into his 
decisions. The appointive officer who rejects 
personal influence is left disheartened and em- 
bittered when he finds that same influence 
working through pressure from above. 

The American ideal is a government of laws 
and not of men, but in the administrative and 
business details of government, men must make 
the decisions. How shall we create methods of 
administration that shall be as impersonal as 
laws? This, it seems to me, is the very heart 
of our problem. 

Probably we can never solve this problem 
wholly. Probably we can no more escape the 
hazards of human judgment in public affairs 
than we can in our individual lives. But one 
thing we can do. We can build a little shrine 
over our desks and burn incense daily to the 
god of fair play. We can keep our minds set 
forever on the relentless search for facts. 

Public opinion, which we often think is 
against us, will help us greatly in upholding 
these attitudes, if we give it a chance. Here is 
a fact that has never ceased to amaze me. In 
six years of service as a member of a board of 
education, in a period of great economic 
distress, I believe I have not been approached 
by more than 25 persons seeking my influence 
to obtain jobs or special consideration in com- 
mercial transactions. A number of these were 
persons who were merely uninformed as to 
routine procedures. The others, almost without 
exception, were satisfied when I promised to 
tell the board, or the proper administrative 
officer, what I knew of their qualifications or 
the merits of their case, with the explicit under- 
standing that I would do so in the same manner 
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and in the same spirit that any citizen might 
legitimately employ. 

This is no credit whatever to me. It is a 
tremendous credit to the organization that had 
been built up before I became a part of it. It is 
a credit to the community which is willing to 
believe business matters will be handled in a 
businesslike way by that organization. 

To nurture that good opinion and to justify 
it, is the final aim which I must set before 
you. While we seek the impersonal decision we 
must not neglect the warmth of human interest. 
Ours is peculiarly a human service. Our one 
function is to fulfill society’s duty to the chil- 
dren of our community. If we ever become so 
businesslike as to forget this, we may as well 
quit. Our usefulness is ended. 

We must act so that the public will know 
this of us, so that the public will know we are 
deeply, humanly interested in the grandest 
social enterprise man has ever undertaken. We 
must have no arrogance of office, none of the 
defensive attitude in which the custodian of 
every interest is prone to cloak himself. We 
must share our thoughts, our aims, and our 
enthusiasms with our neighbors. They are 
willing to be sharers. Their dream, as well as 
ours, is to prove that democracy can be made 
to work. They will not tear down the stand- 
ards that we raise, if they know what those 
standards mean. 

They will say: Our school district is well 
managed. They will ask themselves the reasons. 
The next question they will ask is: If one unit 
of government can be built on these founda- 
tions of trained personnel, of effective organ- 
ization, of objective decisions, and of warm 
social purpose, why may not all government 
be built on such foundations? 

This is the most fundamental of political 
reforms, and you are at the center of it. 


Teachers’ Recommendations that are Honest— 


“Miss Smith is a teacher of sterling char- 
acter.” “Mr. Jones is well liked in this com- 
munity.” 

And with that opening barrage, the battle 
of recommendations wages across the superin- 
tendent’s and the principal’s desks. Replete 
with generalities, misstatements, and even will- 
ful misrepresentation, these letters of recom- 
mendation challenge the Houdini powers of a 
school executive to perform feats of magic in 
picking proper candidates to fit into his school 
system. 

A hesitant knock on the door during the 
spring means, “Will you please write a letter 
of recommendation for me to Blank high 
school?” 

Sometimes the man has a good record and 
recommending him is a pleasure. You know 
that he will be a valuable addition to any 
school. But other times the record is at best 
mediocre. Or the man lacks personality, or the 
ability to co-operate, or to take responsibility. 
Then what to do! How to be honest with your- 
self and the school executive! 

What does the executive want in a letter of 
recommendation? How should it be written? 
Whom should the applicant give as references? 
How can you get honesty into the letters? Or 
should you? 


Professor of Business Writing, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


or Otherwise 


C. R. Anderson' 


A recent survey conducted among high-school 
principals concerning application letters, 
brought a surprising amount of voluntary com- 
ments on letters of recommendation, indicating 
that the subject is of considerable moment. 
Much of this article is based on that material. 

In the first place, the principal or the super- 
intendent, must be alive to the four ways that 
a man may handle the request for a recom- 
mendation. (1) He may elect to drop the re- 
quest gently into the wastebasket, which is an 
effective, though scarcely noble, procedure that 
will not be encountered if the applicant uses 
any judgment in giving references. (2) He may 
write a curt note that says nothing, except 
possibly that the applicant has always kept out 
of jail. (3) He may write a rambling letter 
full of generalities so that the reader sees be- 
tween the lines that all is not perfect in Den- 
mark. (4) He may state facts, clearly and 
concisely, telling only what he really knows, 
being honest, and making an obvious effort to 
fit the facts as he knows them to the position 
desired. 

And this last type answers the question of 
what the school executive wants, even though 
it is so scarce that when one comes the august 
educator wants to rush to the housetop and 
shout “Eureka.” Anyone can write a glowing 
recommendation without facts— but no one 
gives any attention to it. 


Recommendations are Confidential 


The letter of recommendation is a confiden- 
tial, privileged message that is never seen by 
the applicant. Hence it should be an obvious 
and honest attempt to be of service, to fit the 
subject to the position. It should show a per- 
sonal knowledge of, and interest in, the candi- 
date. The executive is not only interested in a 
man’s book knowledge, but whether he can 
teach, whether he can assume responsibility, 
whether he can get along with people, whether 
he has a personality or is merely a rubber 
stamp, whether he is an angel or a devil. 

Faults as well as virtues may well be men- 
tioned, of course in all fairness to the candidate. 
Such a letter shows that the applicant is 
human, and that the writer is trying to do a 
good job of giving the reader a true picture. 
Occasionally a man, who can handle English 
accurately so that he can avoid false impres- 
sions, will knowingly seek a weak spot to 
mention. For example, “Mr. Jones does not 
have what is commonly known as a sales type 
of personality, being rather deliberate in judg- 
ment and quiet in presentation,” gives the im- 
pression of weighing the man’s abilities, and yet 
this conclusion could not injure the prospect 
as a teacher. 

Although it is a dangerous policy for the 
inexperienced, some men in writing recom- 
mendations definitely mention a fault on the 
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grounds that it shows the man is human and 
the writer is giving a truly impartial, honest, 
balanced résumé. Quoting from letters at hand: 


Giving his worst side first, I am duty-bound to say 


that his undergraduate record was not impressive. 
* * * 


You will notice a slight difference in the man, 


which is no doubt caused by an artificial hand. 
* a * 


Before placing Mr. Brown on your staff, I suppose 
you would arrange for an interview during which you 
would be able to form an opinion as to whether the 
slight hesitancy in his speech would be a detriment 
to his progress and to the welfare of your firm. 

Calling attention to peculiarities is not only 
being honest with the school executive, but 
really paves the way for an unembarrassed 
interview — a desirable point for the applicant. 
Forewarned is verily forearmed. 

Recently a professor had occasion to recom- 
mend an excellent candidate named Turnip- 
seed. Now, this name has an admirable English 
lineage, and the bearers of it in this country 
have done it proud. Yet this professor knew 
that any principal would hesitate over the 
name, not knowing how the school and com- 
munity would accept it. Consequently, he took 
the bold and honest course, discussed the 
matter early and in detail, showed how the 
name had been accepted readily in college and 
in other places, emphasized the fact that the 
man was so intelligent and likable and had 
so good a sense of humor that the name really 
became a mark of distinction. The principal 
employed the man, found the situation worked 
out just as predicted, and now considers him 
one of his most valuable teachers. Had the 
recommendation tried to evade or to ignore the 
issue, doubt would probably have entered the 
school executive’s mind, and he would have 
passed up an unusually good teacher. 


Showing Faults Honestly 


Sometimes a fault or defect can be presented 
as an advantage to the employer, as well as 
showing honestly and impartiality on the part 
of the writer. For instance: 

Mr. Cady is one who will be willing to develop 
without showing signs of restlessness and a desire for 
moving at about the time his services are becoming 
more valuable to the business. I say this largely be- 
cause the physical handicap of the loss of his left 
hand makes him less well adapted to some other type 
of employment where contact with many people is 
a necessary part of the job. 

Or this: 

Upon interviewing Mr. Kruse, you will soon see that 
he is not an exuberant talker. This is true. On the 
other hand, he will keep all professional matters just 
as securely. He will never cause you trouble through 
indiscreet talking. He talks sufficiently in the class- 
room. His quiet manner of speaking seems to com- 
mand the respect of high-school pupils. 

The following is probably not a fault, but 
a tactful way of emphasizing an outstanding 
quality: 

Some people might classify unfavorably Miss 
Walker’s wide range of interests and activities, but 
I consider her versatility a mark of intellectual 
curiosity and ambition which you should be able to 
use to good advantage. She can bring to bear on any 
problem a wide background, and that is one thing 
that has meant her success here. 

Not all defects can be handled so favorably. 
Then honesty that hurts may be required, but 
it is fairer to the writer, to the reader, and to 
the applicant. To recommend a man for a posi- 
tion that he is not qualified to hold and that 
he will have to leave shortly is merely retard- 
ing him from really getting started in his 
proper sphere. Sometimes this may mean a loss 
of several years’ time. If a man hasn’t the 
personality, or the ability, or the temperament 
for a job, it is best to say so in a way that 
shows the judicial qualities of the decision. 

Then, of course, there is the method of 
damning with faint- praise. 

I have not known the man long enough to say 


much about him. 
* . * 


He has a personality hard to define. 
*x * * 


He always appeared to lack enthusiasm and vigor. 
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Perhaps that was due to working his way through 
school. 


* * * 

I don’t know anything against him. 

When nothing more specific can be said, any 
principal sees the danger sign. However, this 
derogatory effect is sometimes caused by poor 
writing. The moral to that should be to select 
references who can write a good, specific letter 
of recommendation. 

Completely virtuous letters are usually dis- 
counted. Applicants can’t all have wings, al- 
though letters of recommendation may seem to 
point that way. Men who are self-disciplined 
to keep their prejudices in leash and trained 
to be fair—notably college teachers — are 
prone to write this overvirtuous type, although 
they cannot compare (for other reasons) with 
postmasters, pastors, and politicians. 


The Writer’s Reputation 


When a man writes a recommendation, Ais 
own reputation is at stake. He is not only 
morally responsible for what he says, but his 
criticism and judgment go on trial. A writer of 
good, critical, analytical letters will soon find 
his judgment respected and his recommenda- 
tions followed. As one principal wrote: 

If I know the man writing the recommendation, 
I know just about what importance to attach to it. 
If I don’t know him, I judge considerably by his 
profession, position, and the tone of what he says. 

Who writes the best letters? Returns from 
principals and superintendents indicate a pref- 
erence for supervising officers — other prin- 
cipals, superintendents, teacher critics, etc. — 
board-of-education members, college teachers, 
occasionally business men. It will be noted that 
these people are in a position to know the 
applicant under conditions similar to those in 
which he will work. From several well-chosen 
references, a rounded picture—or lack of 
agreement — will be secured. Naturally no one 
reference is sufficient. And the days of the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker as 
references have, we hope, gone forever. 

Several executives were emphatic in wanting 
recommendations from the principal and all 
the board, on the theory that there is usually 
one who would “stick up” for any teacher and 
naturally that one would be given as a ref- 
erence. In giving references, a man’s name and 
complete address should be given so that there 
will be no delay in the mails, and his position 
so that the executive may adapt his inquiry 
to the reader’s knowledge. Incidentally, many 
poor recommendations may be traced directly 
to the fact that the letter requesting informa- 
tion said nothing specific concerning the re- 
quirements of the position. A reference cannot 
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A SALUTE TO THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


The public-school teacher cannot live apart; 
he cannot separate his teaching from his daily 
walk and conversation. He lives among his 
pupils during school hours, and among them 
and their parents all the time. He is peculiarly 
a public character under the most searching 
scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. His life 
is an open book. His habits are known to all. 
His office, like that of a minister of religion, 
demands of him an exceptional standard of 
conduct. And how rarely does a teacher fall 
below that standard! How seldom does a 
teacher figure in a sensational headline in a 
newspaper! It is truly remarkable, I think, 
that so vast an army of people—approxi- 
mately eight hundred thousand—so uniformly 
meets its obligations, so effectively does its 
job, so decently behaves itself, as to be almost 
utterly inconspicuous in a sensation-loving 
country. It implies a wealth of character, of 
tact, of patience, of quiet competence, to 
achieve such a record. — Herbert Hoover. 
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be expected to analyze a candidate and to fit 
him to an imaginary position. 

Many good prospects fail because of im- 
proper handling of references— wrong ref- 
erences given, poor letters written to references 
by prospective employers, and inadequate an- 
swers from references. This is as true of college 
references as of any other group. Knowing a 
student in only one or two classes, and then 
often in an impersonal way, does not permit 
the best analysis. Some of the universities 
partially solve this by having the appointments 
committee collect information from many 
teachers — data both personal and scholastic 
— so that from the returns they obtain a com- 
posite picture. This may also get the opinions 
of some teachers who did not give A grades. 

What should go in the letter? Briefly, what- 
ever is specifically known about the applicant’s 
education, experience, character, personal 
traits, and extracurricular activities that have 
any direct bearing on the position. Here comes 
to the surface the writer’s ability to analyze 
the qualifications of the applicant, the require- 
ments of the position, and to fit them together. 
Naturally it requires tact and judgment, and 
should be written in a conservative, restrained 
tone. 

This analysis may include the type of town. 
If a school executive is in a small town, he 
wants to be sure that his teachers will fit and 
be happy in that place, else he will have his 
troubles. This demands a detailed, rather per- 
sonal letter. The old “open” or form letter isn’t, 
as one man put it, “usually worth any more 
than a dog license.”” Any man is skeptical of 
saying much in a letter anyone may see. . 


An Accurate Picture 


The following. letter was sent to a small high 
school that was forced to double up the work 
in the commercial department. The last para- 
graph, especially, shows recognition of the size 
town and the extra work. 

Miss Smith has done work under me in Accountancy 
with a grade of A, a grade not attained by many 
students. I have found her unusually dependable, thor- 
ough, conscientious. In a quiet, efficient way she 
always seems to get her work done on time, no 
matter how heavy it may be. 

She has a pleasing personality that is always 
friendly, but never intrudes. I know that she has had 
experience in the commercial field, and that she has 
worked part of her way through college. 

Knowing many of the difficulties— personal and 
otherwise — with which you are faced in selecting 
young high-school teachers, I have no hesitancy in urg- 
ing your consideration of Miss Smith. I believe your 
commercial department, regardless of the amount of 
work entailed, would be pleasantly and efficiently 
handled, and would be approved both by yourself 
and your townspeople. 


In this case, the scholastic record and exper- 
lence were already before the board. Written 
with much restraint, there is no doubt that the 
writer has analyzed the situation, has left the 
impression that the additional work will be well 
handled, and has indicated that this applicant 
will fit into the town as well as the school. 

Although the executive gets the scholastic 
record from the college, special angles may well 
be mentioned because it shows that a job was 
well done. Special honors can often be handled 
in better taste by the reference than by the 
applicant. If the fact that a man worked his 
way through school has a direct bearing on 
the position, it may be mentioned. For instance, 
it may sometimes be utilized to emphasize the 
high grades in addition, or that it taught 
personal finances, but should not be used from 
a sympathy angle. 

Mention of positions held should be specified 
(if in the writer’s jurisdiction), both as to 
when, where, and why leaving. The nature 
of a position should be made clear. If a person 
taught arithmetic in the seventh grade, don’t 
say mathematics in Tulsa. 

Qualifications that indicate personality are 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Is the Schoolhouse Plumbing Safe? 


Horace A. Frommelt* 


The results of the investigations of health 
authorities, sanitary engineers, and scientific 
laboratories that followed the outbreak of 
amebic dysentery during the spring and sum- 
mer of the first year of the Century of Progress 
Exposition, discloses two startling facts: first, 
amebic dysentery has been mistakenly diag- 
nosed as colitis, acute appendicitis, and other 
common intestinal disorders; second, the 
greatest potential source of danger lies in our 
sanitation, however modern the installation. 

The danger of polluting the drinking water 
in our public schools with the organism that 
causes amebic dysentery is unfortunately a 
constant threat, unless the sanitation system 
has been equipped with simple but absolutely 
necessary safeguards. The results of the most 
thoroughgoing investigations make it perfectly 
evident that the latest equipment does not 
necessarily afford protection against threat of 
an epidemic. It is undoubtedly true that a 
considerable reduction in the number of cases 
of alleged colitis and appendicitis will result, if 
the proper measures are taken against amebic 
dysentery. 

Unfortunately, until quite recently, amebic 
dysentery was considered to be a tropical 
disease. It is now clear, however, that it has 
been erroneously referred to outside the tropics 
as other intestinal disorders, and that the prev- 
alence of amebic dysentery in our midst can 
be accounted for, in large part no doubt, to 
faulty plumbing. 

Amebic dysentery, also called amebic colitis 
and enteritis, refers to infection of man by a 
parasite or ameba which invades the intestines 
and burrows under the submucous coat produc- 
ing its harmful effects by destroying the tissue 
with which it is in contact. When the cysts, 
formed from the multiplication of the amebas, 
are taken into the body in food or liquid they 
break up and multiply in the lower intestines, 
producing the disease known as amebic dysen- 
tery. 


Cause and Source of Amebic Dysentery 


The Chicago epidemic resulted not only in a 
clarification of the diagnosis and pathology of 
the disease, but also in an investigation of its 
possible causes and sources. After a painstaking 
study and careful investigation in which public 
health agencies, scientific institutions, manu- 
facturing companies, and associations collabo- 
rated, it was obvious, first, that all plumbing, 
no matter how modern, is a source of potential 
danger, and second, that the danger can be 
removed quickly and at a relatively small 
expense. 

In our present sanitary equipment lurks the 
danger of an epidemic through (1) cross con- 
nections and (2) back siphonage. A brief dis- 
cussion of these in nontechnical language will 
make clear to the administrator of our schools 
that examination of the plumbing of his plant 
by experts, and the application of the necessary 
remedy, is an absolute necessity to insure the 
safety of those committed to his charge. 

What is a cross connection? When applied to 
plumbing fixtures it refers to the connection of 
a fixture to the supply pipe in such manner that 
household wastes, water from lavatories, water- 
closet tanks, sinks, and bathtubs, and the waste 
from glass and dish washers, and flush-rim floor 
tanks, to mention but a few, may be transferred 
from the plumbing fixture to the water-supply 
Pipe. In other words, a cross connection makes 
Possible the transfer of sewerage from a plumb- 
ing fixture to the water-supply pipe by joining 


1B.S., A.M. in E. E., Professor of Engineering, College of 
Engineering, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 





FIG. 1. Heavy disc ‘‘A’’ and light disc ‘‘B” are on oppo- 
site ends of a lever pivoted on a Monel Metal bearing. 
Thus air valve ‘“A’’ is always open to the atmosphere, 
except when closed by a flow of water on disc ‘“‘B.” 


or linking the two together. The agency of 
transfer may be gravity or siphonage. 

Another classification of cross connection is 
the so-called by-pass. This refers to a constant 
flow of pure water into a fixture or piece of 
equipment containing water of doubtful purity. 
A third type of cross connection involves build- 
ings having two water-supply systems which 
are connected, as for example, an institution 
supplied with both city and private sources, 
the latter consisting of a well or cistern which 
might be utilized in case of a water main break- 
ing, a fire, or drought. 

But how can these cross connections make 
possible the transfer of waste or impure water 
into the pure-water supply line through a 
plumbing fixture, such as a bathtub, drinking 
fountain, lavatory, or even a garden hose lying 
in a puddle of water? Suppose, first, that the 
waste-water level rises above the level of the 
inlet of pure water. This is possible when waste 
pipes become clogged, when inlet faucets are 
below the overflow, when bubblers in drinking 
fountains become clogged, when the nozzle of 
a garden hose is lying in a pool of dirty water, 
or the overflow of dish and glass washers in 
cafeterias rises above the level of the incoming 
water. 


Possibilities of Low Water Pressure 


Thus far only the possibility of a so-called 
cross connection, that is, a connection between 
impure water or wastes and pure or potable 
water exists. In addition, a condition must now 
arise in the plumbing system that makes it 
possible for these wastes to flow back into the 
pure-water supply. This is possible by siphonic 
action which in turn results from a lowering of 
the water pressure in the system. 

It is essential, therefore, that the possibilities 
of low water pressure be enumerated in detail: 

1. Water-pressure failures in buildings, 
districts, or suburbs. 

a) Breaking of water mains or services. 

6b) Fluctuation in the pressure of the munic- 
ipal supply from above to below atmospheric 
pressure. 

c) Improperly designed, or undersized, 
water-supply distributing systems in buildings. 

d) Isolated districts with rapidly built-up 
territories, without booster pumps or auxiliary 
tanks to maintain minimum pressure during 
peak loads. 
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€) Heavy demand in extended dry periods 
reducing normal working pressure in city mains. 
Elevated and outlying districts with reduced 
pressure and intermittent water failures. 

f) A fire pump connected to a fire plug. 
Pumps connected direct to city water mains 
supplying water-equalization tanks in tall 
buildings. The pumps may “hog” all the water 
that flows into the main and rob the gravity- 
supplied buildings of all water. 

2. Turning off the water supply at the foot 
of a pipe riser in the event of stoppage. 

3. Turning off the water in the basement in 
emergencies, repairs, replacements, leaky pipe, 
or other causes. 


4. Individual stops and controls for each 
fixture. 

Two factors are, therefore, essential in mak- 
ing a cross connection a menace to health; one 
a lapse in water pressure, the other a stoppage 
of the fixture, or the presence of a submerged 
spout. There are few, if any, plumbing fixtures 
that do not at some time or other become 
clogged. 

Siphonic action is the direct result of a 
partial vacuum created in the pipes. Atmos- 
pheric pressure is exerted on the waste water 
in the fixture, which is sufficient to force the 
water upward through the spout into the supply 
lines. Once this action has been started it con- 
tinues until the water has been sucked out, thus 
breaking the vacuum or stopping the siphonic 
action by some other means. 

Lowering of the water pressure is one of the 
two conditions that makes a cross connection 
in a plumbing fixture a menace to health. The 
other factor which must exist is stoppage of 
the fixture or the presence of a submerged 
spray. The lowering of the pressure creates a 
partial vacuum which in turn starts siphon 
action, which will continue until either the 


siphonic action is stopped or the vacuum is 
broken. 


, Purpose of Vacuum Breaker 


Since it is impossible to prevent all possible 
instances of pressure lowering (fire hose 
attached to a near-by main, or the breaking of 
a supply main) it is important that the admin- 
istrator’s attention be called to the so-called 
vacuum breaker developed by manufacturers 
working in co-operation with the members of 
the American Society of Sanitary Engineers. 

In Figure 1 that portion of the apparatus en- 
closed by the circle is a vacuum breaker, which, 
when attached to a plumbing fixture, will 
prevent back siphonage by destroying the 
vacuum. Figure 2 shows the action of this type 
of valve when the plumbing fixture is flushing, 
and Figure 3 makes it clear that no wastes can 


be siphoned by this valve into the water-supply 
lines. ; 





FIG. 2. DURING FLUSH. FIG. 3. AT ALL OTHER 

Air valve “A” closed by TIMES. Air valve ‘‘A’’ open 

flow of water on disc ‘“B.” to atmosphere with full 1- 
inch area, which breaks vac- 
uum and prevents water from 
rising in flush pipe. 


This type of vacuum breaker will make any 
flush valve siphonproof, regardless of its con- 


struction, and will prevent back siphonage with 


any degree of vacuum in the supply line. The 
(Concluded on Page 81) 












A Matter of Information 


New Doctrine for Monroe—VI 
Brooke W. Hills 


Five o’clock in the afternoon. Five o’clock in the office of Mr. Smith 
B. Hamilton. The new “la-di-da” superintendent, unconscious subject 
of the discontented maneuvering among the aroused members of the 
South Side Hook and Ladder Company, the pride of those public-spir- 
ited citizens enrolled under the banners of the Monroe Fire Depart- 
ment. Five o’clock everywhere; and Mr. Hamilton alone at his desk, 
fussing over some of the details left from the day’s grist . . . the pile 
of orders awaiting his approval; the letter from the parent of the 
child “who never got a decent break in school, and all the teachers have 
got it in for him, and you're new here, and we hope you’re going to 
be man enough to fix this up, and when can we come up and see you?” 
Next to this the fourth questionnaire received during the week, the 
short list of about fifty questions “arranged so a busy executive like 
yourself can supply the information we wish in just a moment of your 
valuable time,’ and the dozen letters awaiting his signature. Janitors 
cranking balky motors in the rear driveway against the rattling trip 
homeward. In the bookroom a hot and dusty-fingered Miss Ross, 
salvaging what she might of the cluttered piles of texts, marked for 
destruction in the previous June, by teachers no longer on Monroe’s 
payroll — those books, hurriedly inspected in those rapid last days, 
more hurriedly tied up, and turned in on the genteel principle that “the 
quicker you get this job done, the quicker you get your check,” and, 
“Anyway, I’m not coming back next year and I should worry.” . . . 
Five o’clock in Monroe. End of the average day, and . . . the inevitable 
whirr of the telephone. 

“Monroe High School; Mr. Hamilton speaking.” 

A heavily jocular voice: “(Keeping you good and late after school, 
aren’t they? Thought you’d be gone by this time. Glad to get you, 
though. Say, Hamilton, what’s the name of the new Latin teacher, and 
where does she hang out? Want to give her a buzz.” 

“TI think you mean Miss Dalton. May I ask your name, please?” 

Silence for several moments and then, sharply, “Say, brother, this 
is a small town. What difference does it make who I am? D’ye mean 
to tell me I got to give my name and pedigree before you’ll answer 
a civil question?” 

Business of Mr. Hamilton bottling up his wrath. 

“T’ll be glad to give you this information if you’ll tell me who you 
are. That’s our policy here. You can easily see .. .” 

“Ves, I can see! And I can see plenty. I'll tell you who I am, Mr. 
Combination Superintendent and High-School Principal. I’m just a 
‘plain person who pays his taxes and helps pay your salary and gets 
it back by you being unwilling to answer a perfectly fair question. I'll 
find out what I want to know in some other way, and you'll find out 
a thing or two yourself before I’m through with you. Started riding 
your high-horse almighty soon, young fellow!” . . . Bang! 

And two days later, in the columns of The Monroe Item, that self- 
styled “welcome visitor in the homes of our beautiful and progressive 
community,” in that section requiring all correspondents to sign their 
names as a guarantee of good faith, appeared the ugly head of “Just 
Plain Tax-Payer,” indignantly advising the reading public that “the 
new superintendent seems to think he owns the school already.” Along 
with several other remarks of the same general tenor which might cause 
the casual observer to suspect that the writer was rather put out about 
something, was a pointed inquiry as to “What is so bad going on around 
school that the new man has to set up a censorship there?” The com- 
munication ended with an impassioned plea to “let in the light.” 

As we have said before, Mr. Hamilton was but a normal man. 
Further than this, he was not in the habit of taking a public calling- 
down without remonstrance, particularly when he was perfectly certain 
the castigation was entirely undeserved. His first impulse, when he 
swept through this letter at a glance — quoting literally his disgusted 
remark to his wife — was “to put on his hat and go on up to Editor 
Short’s office, take everything in the place, and sling it into the street.” 
. . . We have reason to believe more than one other schoolman some- 
time in his career has secretly cherished a similar ambition. . . . Of 
course, he did not obey this impulse; few ever do. The receipt in the 
next morning’s mail of a marked copy of the /tem with the penciled 
memorandum, “This is what we think of you,” was another event 
calculated to drive away any peace or contentment of mind, as were 
polite but annoyed inquiries from two or three board members, who 
had been favored by the receipt of other marked copies. 





The editorial appearing in the next issue, fair though it appeared 
on the surface, representing an apparent impartial attitude on the part 
of the writer, again ruffled the feelings of the chafing Mr. Hamilton: 

“Many of our readers have taken occasion since our last issue to 
question us concerning the letter appearing in our columns, signed ‘Just 
Plain Tax-Payer,’ in which certain conditions are alleged to exist in 
the local school. Much public curiosity as to the identity of the author 
has been stirred up by the printing of this communication. We shall not 
deviate from our fixed belief that this paper can well serve our com- 
munity by providing a public forum where questions of local importance 
may be discussed; in this service to our townspeople, it is obvious we 
are bound to respect the wishes of our correspondents and permit them 
to remain in the background, when they so desire. 

“It is only natural that school superintendents, particularly when 
they are new and unacquainted with our citizenry, burdened as they 
always are with the cares and responsibilities of their important office, 
may not always be as tactful in the stress and storm of the day as 
sober second thought would dictate. We have not lost confidence in 
our new school executive; on the contrary, we are glad to offer Mr. 
Hamilton the opportunity of replying to these charges. We hope he 
will quickly avail himself of the opportunity to clear himself of any 
suspicion or doubt. Our columns are always open to him, as to every 
responsible citizen. 

“A word to our correspondent: we assure you of our belief that the 
Monroe Public Schools have been too well planned, too well built in 
the years before this, to be easily thrown into a. turmoil, unfortunate 
though this incident be at the very start of Mr. Hamilton’s admin- 
istration. Our community must join with Jackson R. Tyrone and our 
other faithful teachers in the loyal support of our schools. Our com- 
munity must unite with them in holding up the hands of our educational 
leader, faced as he is with the almost impossible task of performing the 
duties of high-school principal in addition to his work as superin- 
tendent. It is the duty of every good citizen who has at heart the wel- 
fare of the boys and girls of Monroe, who are the citizens of tomorrow, 
to rally with us to the support of our schools, regardless of any personal 
feeling against the administration, or those board-of-education members 
who brought Mr. Hamilton here in all good faith. We are in favor of 
letting in the light as our correspondent suggests. We offer this oppor- 
tunity to our superintendent to dissipate any possible rising cloud of 
doubt. Until the facts come out, we urge the fathers and mothers of 
Monroe’s school children to reserve decision in this controversy, as in 
any other school controversy that may arise. 

“Mr. Hamilton, Monroe waits upon your explanation.” 

Later on that evening in the study of Mr. Benkert: “Mr. Hamilton, 
I think I know exactly how provoked you are at the ridiculous mountain 
Short and the rest of his crowd are trying to make out of an insignificant 
mole hill. I don’t blame you a darned bit for being sore. But I’m not 
surprised, not one little bit surprised; this attack is just what you may 
expect. It’s characteristic of them, and a fine example of the way they 
do business. . . . No, indeed; don’t answer this letter. That’s the one 

thing they hope you will do. They’re trying to get you off balance; 
trying to get your goat, to speak plainly. By the way, what did that 
fellow’s voice sound like, the one who called you up?” 

“Oh, a rather deep, grumbling voice.” 

“Hibbs, of course. You can easily check this back, if you wish. . . . 
Who is he? Oh, he means well enough, but he has it in for a number 
of us, ever since he lost out on a minor elective office in town. You 
think he is gunning for you? Well, he is; but I’m telling you he’s 
gunning for us ten times as much as he is for you. He’s one of the 
important members of the Hook and Ladder Company, along with 
Short and Tyrone. Not such a bad fellow, at that; frankly, I rather 
like him, but we haven’t much in common. 

“Now, then, I’m going to speak to you as a lawyer at the same time 
I’m speaking to you as a friend. My advice to you, both as a lawyer 
and as a man who wants to count you among his friends, is to pay no 
apparent attention to this outfit. Short is about the only one in the 
crowd who has any brains at all. Just let them follow their own devices. 
When they seem to be doing something that you can’t understand, 
don’t charge it up to their being too smart for you. Just figure that 
they’re so confoundedly stupid you can’t understand them. Let them 
ride. You’ll have to grin and bear it for a while; but just as sure as 
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you're born, some day they will go too far, and when that time comes 
you won’t have much more cause for worry. Just you stick to your job 


and keep on giving us a good school. ... Take my advice, and 
don’t worry.” 

“T won’t worry,” promised Mr. Hamilton as he rose to go. . . . But 
he did. 

“T’m sure you won't,” replied Mr. Benkert. 

But he knew Hamilton would. . . . “A mighty decent young fellow 


. . . darned shame.” .. . 
Although it was after ten o’clock, a few minutes later Benkert went 


out for a little walk. It occurred to him that there were several of his 
own friends who might still be up. . . . There were. 


Mr. HAMILTON DISAPPOINTS THE Boys 


Several times in our own past we have run across reactions among 
schoolmen faced with situations where the average citizen, under 
similar conditions, would probably climb up on the roof of his house 
— or try to — for the express purpose of telling the whole world exactly 
what he thinks of matters. Sometimes Mr. Average Citizen follows his 
impulses and does this very thing — metaphorically, of course. You’ll 
frequently find his presence in your family newspaper, occasionally — 
if he is mad enough — identified by his own name. More often he may 
be distinguished by some such unusual nom de plume as “Pro Bono 
Publico,” or that unique sobriquet, “Life-Long Resident.” Very often 
of late, “Taxpayer,” or “One of the Unemployed” have found great 
favor with these correspondents as peculiarly happy and timely pen 
names. Other average citizens in his community, not so closely inter- 
ested in what is usually a purely personal affair, may read these literary 
effusions when there is nothing else to do, and occasionally get worked 
up to a fine pitch, themselves. 

By the way, why does the editor of a small-town paper invariably 
use the word “Sir” at the beginning of each such communication? 
We’ve often wondered. 

Some cities in this great democracy in which we live recognize this 
freedom-of-speech movement, and thoughtfully provide soap boxes in 
shady places in public parks. Here the man with a grudge, the man 
just naturally a’gin things, or the man with a self-appointed mission 
in life, may fill the immediate atmosphere with his oratory; he may 
fill the loungers with a curiosity, usually quickly forgotten when they 
find the crowd is witnessing an eruption rather than a fight or an auto- 
mobile wreck. And frequently does this gentleman fill the thirty-foot- 
away policeman with a private but intense longing to wrap his night- 
stick around the orator’s ears to see just how effective this homely 
remedy might be when applied to lingual ailments. . . . Didn’t Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan write something to the effect that “a policeman’s 
lot is not a happy one”? They might easily have tacked on a couple 
of other verses along the same general lines, if either had ever under- 
taken a superintendency in some American towns. 

From all these generalities we may reach two or three conclusions 
which, together with Mr. Benkert’s sound advice, restrained Mr. Smith 
B. Hamilton from falling into the net of unknown telephone inquisitors, 
unnamed letter writers, and editorial follow-ups as related in the 
previous chapter —a mesh carefully prepared by the astute Editor 
Short, the unselfish Mr. Tyrone, the well-meaning but easily influenced 
Mr. Hibbs, and their associates at the fire house. Mr. Hamilton refused 
to fall. In this he was wise. For we may sum up these generalities by 
saying that the American school superintendent can’t be an average 
citizen and isn’t, no matter how bravely he may catalog himself. The 
very nature of his position, let alone his years of practical training, 
prohibits free speech. Yes, just that; and most schoolmen know this, 
and consciously or otherwise subscribe to this, no matter how stiff may 
be their backbones, no matter how closely they may listen to the 
theorists, comfortably — and safely — ensconsed in their pedagogical 
armchairs. . . . How we would like to see some of these theorists 
tackle the fifth period study-hall— but not in our school! ... 
“Wonder how often that last speaker ever tells Ais board of trustees 


' where they get off?” as we very recently heard a rather prominent 


schoolman observe to one of his close friends, following a stuffy session 
at an educational gathering in an eastern city. . . . We wonder, our- 
selves. . . . There are the usual here-and-there exceptions that prove 
the rule; we mentioned one awhile back. 

The decision, expressed by Mr. Hamilton in deeds, rather than words, 
to say nothing but to keep on running a good school; his decision to 
follow Benkert’s advice and pay no outward attention to this news- 
Paper attack; his decision to keep his eye on the shore line ahead, 
rather than on the rapidly muddying waters around his feet, was ex- 
tremely disappointing to the “boys.” This is almost the mildest adjective 
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we may find to qualify their feelings. In fact, to quote the elegant 
phraseology of Mr. Short as expressed at one of their pleasant evening 
conferences, the continued and unexpected silence of Mr. Hamilton, 
his utter failure to accept the invitation so generously proffered by The 
Item, his air of perfect nonchalance, gave the editor an unusually sub- 
stantial “pain in the neck.” At that, anyone may readily infer that such 
an attitude might not be calculated to soothe Mr. Short’s physical 
anguish. Not so you would notice it. Further, to judge from the verbal 
accompaniments of Mr. Jackson R. Tyrone, this unpleasant ailment 
seemed to have struck in on his own personal anatomy as well. Indeed, 
the janitorial force in the person of the deserving Mr. Atkins had 
plainly succumbed to the same far-reaching infection. 

“Darn that feller, Hamilton!” as this last afflicted individual observed 
in a moment of particular cervicular torment. “He keeps right on 
a’going, and doesn’t say nothing; and every time I come upstairs in 
school, just as I was a’telling you the other day, as like as not I’ll ketch 
him a’poking around in some coat closet or bookroom, where, o’course, 
a man can’t be expected to dust them every week. 

“Why,” he wrathfully continued, “why, that feller ain’t got brains 
enough to come in out of the rain, and I can prove it. Only last Satur- 
day he was up there at the school again, just as tight as he could jump, 
and I was a’showing him how neat and clean I had got the rooms, and 
telling him how I oiled the floors last summer and saved the board a 
lot of good an’ precious time and money by putting on a lot of extra 
oil so it wouldn’t have to be done so often, and he was a’looking at the 
treads on the stairs where the oil had got up against the risers and 
didn’t get a fair chance to dry out yet because it’s too early to start 
the furnaces, and thinks I, ‘Now this feller don’t know nothing about 
the kind of a man J am and less about schools, and he’s a proving it 
every day,’ and so I remembered my two hunting dogs in my back yard 
near the school, and I told him how much trouble they are to bring up, 
and he says he likes dogs and wants to see them and see how they are 
kept. So I put down the broom I was using to sweep the halls the last 
thing Saturday, because, o’course, I can’t get to them halls every day 
because the kids track it in just as fast as a man can sweep it out, and 
we go downstairs to the first floor, and he is in an awful hurry to see 
them dogs, and he starts a’hustling down the flight to the back door 
of the school, and I yelled at him pretty quick, 

“““Hey, don’t go out that door!’ and I guess I musta yelled pretty 
loud for he darned near fell down the rest of the way, and not wishing 
him any hard luck I wouldn’t a’ much cared if he had, for it mighta 
knocked some sense into his head, and he turned around and you’d 
a’thought I’d kept him from rarin’ into a lion’s den or something like 
that, the way he looked, and he comes back up where I’m standing and 
says, kinda startled like, 

““‘Why, what’s the matter with going out that way?’ And then I 
points out to him how you can walk all the way in the shade to my 
house, except for a little piece, by goin’ out the front door that time 
of day, and the back yard’s just a’boilin’ hot, and on the way over 
I says to him, just to see what that darn fool would say, 

““T don’t believe you would make a very good tramp, would you, 
Mr. Hamilton?’ And he says, ‘That’s a thought; that’s the first time 
that idea ever entered my head, and I’m much obliged to you for 
giving me this new thought, and I’m going to remember it every time 
I think of you from now on.’ ” 

“T hope he has brains enough to remember some things,” said the 
highly interested Mr. Short as Mr. Atkins paused in his recital to let 
these fresh evidences of the new superintendent’s stupidity sink into 
the minds of his breathless audience. 

“Well, he ain’t,’ tersely replied the keeper of schools and dogs. 
“And so we go into my back yard, and he asks about a million questions 
about how much time it takes me to keep them dogs in good shape, 
and I see he just don’t know nothing, puttin’ it plainly, an’ so I says, 
an’ honestly, I couldn’t help pitying him, 

“*To tell you the truth, Mr. Hamilton, I find it takes more time 
and trouble for me to keep my dogs clean and healthy and lined up 
and ready for action as it takes me for at least a dozen kids, and you 
can see I’m just as thoughtful of these dumb creatures as I am of the 
school children, and that’s the kind of a man J am.’ 

“And,” concluded Mr. Atkins, “all Hamilton says is, ‘Yes, I can see 
this very plainly,’ and he goes away in a little while, and it shows just 
what I said that this feller ain’t got brains enough to keep himself 
alive.” 


“Nor brains enough to run a school, either,” commented the indignant 
Mr. Tyrone. 


“Just what I’ve been telling you all along,” judicially observed Mr. 
Short. “There’s something very mysterious about him, that’s certain. 
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And I think it’s no more than a civic duty to have some other public- 
spirited citizens write in more letters for me to print. I’ll attend to 
this, right away. We’ve got to smoke him out.” 

“And I'll help you,” remarked Mr. Tyrone. “There’s plenty of things 
going on over at school, nowadays, I never saw the like of before in 
all my life, and I think they ought to be looked into. Take the very 
important question of discipline, for instance. Sometimes it makes my 
blood fairly boil to see how little attention he pays to a lot of the worst 
boys we’ve got in school. Why, he’s actually friendly with them. At the 
very first teachers’ meeting, right in front of all of us, when I started 
telling him we’d all of us keep a good, close eye on that Steve Robbins 
who’s been a regular thorn in my flesh for the last three years, Hamilton 
pipes up, ‘We’re going to try a new deal here. I’m in favor of regard- 
ing these young people as a hundred per cent all right until they show 
us something different.’ And what’s a good deal worse, he up and said 
that very thing to the whole school the next day in the assembly. Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

The remainder of the evening was spent in the same type of exec- 
utive session, and the gathering broke up at a late hour, long after the 
tired-out Mr. Hamilton had returned home from another educational 
session of a very different character. Home, to spend his last waking 
moments in speculating as he turned and twisted on his pillow, specula- 
tions which were concerned with the intricate business of pulling a town 
together, putting a school system on its feet, enduring the more and 
more noticeable antagonism of one whom he fully recognized as an 
utterly insincere and incompetent hypocrite in school clothing. Doing 
all this, and going through all this . . . and keeping his mouth shut. 

It’s tough, this business of installing a new doctrine for these 
Monroes. 

This was the first night Mr. Hamilton heard the whistles in the 
valley . . . we shall speak of them again. 

THE COMING OF PETER BARRON 

Whenever a new superintendent of schools has gone through the first 
few weeks of his administration and is beginning to observe with a good 
deal of satisfaction the way in which the school is settling into its 
stride for the long pull ahead, for some reason or other, one incident 
is pretty likely to disturb the routine: a teacher will suddenly resign. 
Why this is so often the case, is hard to explain; we don’t know the 
answer. Anyway, it happened at Monroe. One fine morning, early in 
October, Mr. Hamilton found Miss Tarbell waiting for him near his 
office as he stepped into the hall at the beginning of the session. A 
rather nervous, somewhat embarrassed Miss Tarbell, who seated her- 
self at his good-natured reply, “Yes, indeed; I’ll see you right away.” 
The usual commonplaces; then a gradual leading-up to the policy of 
the board concerning resignations after the start of the school year; the 
explanation that she liked Monroe very much, and she was sure she 
had enjoyed working for him during the few weeks of their acquaintance, 
but . . . well, Superintendent Burnham had made her a very nice 
offer to leave and go to his town, and she hated to do anything not 
exactly fair, but this seemed like an unusual opportunity, and . . . of 
course, Hamilton let her go. What else could he do? 

Sanctity of teachers’ contracts? To be sure. Issued in good faith? 
Absolutely. Should be kept? No question about it. We have our own 
ideas, and they are pretty definite, particularly our ideas concerning 
the propriety of urging teachers to jump contracts after the opening 
of school. But here is neither the time nor place to argue this matter. 
The point is, Miss Tarbell left. And here, then, was a vacancy to be 
filled. Filled at the worst time of year. Important vacancy, too — Social- 
Science Department Head. 

Hamilton had filled vacancies before this, of course. Plenty of them. 
As a matter of fact, during the summer he had taken on several new 
teachers to replace those leaving Monroe. An old story to him, in spite 
of his youth and comparative inexperience. He was perfectly familiar 
with the usual routine — the application to agencies for their help; the 
request to have the records of two or three desirable candidates sent 
him for consideration, before their notification of the vacancy .. . 
Hamilton found no real pleasure in reading great stacks of letters of 
application. The comparison of the agency record with the specifica- 
tions of the candidate desired; the sifting out of a few likely candidates; 
the interviewing of these prospects in his own office; the check-up of 
references other than those given in the record; the visit to the school 
to observe the teacher at work; the final decision. Old, old stuff: we 
all know how. Or think we do. 

At his former post in Roseland, Hamilton had used still other devices. 
He liked to think of these new additions to the teaching force in terms 
of their probable ability to fit in with the other teachers, those teachers 
he knew of old. The interview in his office at eleven in the morning; the 
sudden realization, “It’s noontime; I guess you can get a bite in the 
cafeteria. I’ll hunt up some of the other men and they'll take care of 
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you.” The coming-in of the good-natured Bolly; the smiling Oppie — 
he with the little twinkle in his eye and the slight cock to his curly 
head; along with Paul Lewis, adviser of senior boys, quietly complet- 
ing his thesis for the Doctorate at the age of twenty-six. . . . “Here, 
you chaps; this is Mr. So-and-So, and he’s good and hungry; see if 
there’s anything left after you fellows have been down to the lunch- 
room. Look out for them, Mister; they’re a pretty hard crowd, though 
they don’t look it. I’ll see you a little after one; drop in about then, 
will you please?” . . . Gosh, what a break, this chance to relax a 
little after that hour’s interview in the office! A lot of nice fellows, this 
outfit. Doggoned democratic, that’s easy to see. Say, that chap Fred- 
ericks over there in the corner looks like somebody I used to know; 
hear them kid him about that game last week! Why, of course, I know 
who he is; he’s the back that raised Cain with the conference champions 
three or four years ago. . . . Time to get back to Hamilton’s office. 
Must tighten up again. “Yes, thank you; I had a very nice lunch.” 
. . . The few minutes conversation; the “Oh, yes, Bolly, I’ll be right 
with you; please excuse me for a moment.” Further questions on the 
return of Mr. Hamilton. The final answer, favorable or unfavorable, 
and always courteously given . . . here was one superintendent who 
knew the candidate would talk when he returned home; who wanted 
the successful applicant to think he had done one good day’s work in 
landing the job; who was equally anxious for the disappointed man to 
say, later on, “No, I didn’t get placed there, but they’re a mighty decent 
crowd.” . . . The candidate, successful or unsuccessful, who didn’t 
realize that his inspection in the office was no more thorough or exact- 
ing than his inspection during the lunch period by these care-free young 
fellows — those young fellows, proud as Lucifer of their own number, 
just as anxious to see a vacancy well filled as Hamilton himself. Those 
occupants of the teachers’ room during the noon hour, who raced into 
consultation the instant the stranger had returned to the office; who 
had seen him off guard; who knew their superintendent wanted and 
respected their judgment in any addition to their ranks, simply because 
they would have to live with his final selection. . . . Some inspection! 
Hamilton was known to be a good judge of teachers, but he had help, 
help that was sincere and co-operative to the highest degree. No wonder 
his faculty pulled together. No wonder his teachers believed in each 
other, and stood by each other... . £ A strong faculty, that! 

And those days at Roseland were gone. The beginning all over again. 
New doctrine for Monroe, forsooth! A long, long road to travel... . 

“T’m going to get a man for this job,” mused Hamilton. “A man who 
knows his subject, but, above all, a man who realizes it’s perfectly safe 
to make friends of the children, who wants their friendship, who seeks 


it. . . . Pshaw! Here I am again, thinking of Bill Paterson and Larry 
Boal and all the rest of the old crowd. . . . Wonder if they ever think 
of me? ... That was a square outfit! Remember the time all the 


men teachers had a meeting and invited me to attend, and we argued 
together for an hour and took a vote, and they outargued and outvoted 
me, fourteen to one? They had their way, and weren’t sore at my 
opposition and knew I wasn’t sore at them. . . . Wish I had that whole 
confounded outfit here in Monroe. . . . Lord Harry, how they’d clean 
up things around this school! ... Got to start building all over 
again.” ... 

There was a rap at the door. 

“Yes, Miss Ross.” 


“There’s a young man out here who wants to see you about the 
vacancy.” 


“The chap who was department head over at Greenwich for three 
or four years?” 

“Yes. Looks like a pretty good prospect.” 

Hamilton dropped back into the present world... . 

A tall, straight young man. Well set up. Curly, brown hair. Good- 
natured, smiling brown eyes. Carefully, but quietly dressed. Free from 
that ostentatious trade-mark, the brief case, thank goodness. Yes, a 
likely prospect. Right type, this man. 

“I’m Peter Barron, Mr. Hamilton.” 

A few minutes general conversation. 

“Are you still teaching at Greenwich?” 

“No, Mr. Hamilton; I left there in June.” 

“Have you been teaching this fall?” 

“Yes, at Blackburg; but I quit there about ten days ago.” 

“May I ask why?” 

“Yes, indeed. To be entirely frank with you, I was practically fired.” 

“What?” ejaculated the amazed Hamilton. “Fired? You fired with 
that fine record at Greenwich? Why?” 

Mr. Peter Barron looked squarely at Hamilton and met his astonished 
gaze with a smile. 

“Why did I have to get out? The superintendent said I couldn’t 
maintain discipline!” (To Be Continued) 
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School-Board Members 
Who are Making Educational History zz American Cities 


REV. GARFIELD MORGAN 


Member, Board of Education, Lynn, 
Massachusetts 


The Rev. Garfield Morgan was born in Prior’s 
Lee in the County of Shropshire, England, June 
14, 1882. His home was located in a mining and 
blast-furnace community, and after completing 





REV. GARFIELD MORGAN 


Member, Board of Education, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 


the seventh grade in the public schools, he went 
to work at the blast furnaces at the age of 14 
years, and continued until he left for America in 
1907, at the age of 24 years. 

His first home in America was Cleveland, where 
he was persuaded to attempt the dream of his 
life and study for the ministry. He began his 
studies in the Academy of Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio. He finished in 1915, but did not 
get his degree until 1916, after he had studied one 
year in Boston University School of Theology. 
Upon the completion of his course in theology. 
he enlisted as a private in the Canadian Army in 
April, 1918, and served until May, 1919. Since 
then he has lived in Lynn, serving a Methodist 
Episcopal Church for three years, and his present 
Central Congregational Church for nearly twelve 
years. . 

He has been a member of the school board in 
Lynn since October 31, 1926. Mr. Morgan is an 
eloquent public speaker and an ardent advocate 
of a progressive program of public education. He 
is in great demand for special occasions as a 
speaker over all New England. 


GEORGE K. SUTHERLAND 


President, Board of Education, 
Hominy, Oklahoma 


A biography of George K. Sutherland, president 
of the board of education of Hominy, Oklahoma, is, 
in truth, a history of the progress of education in 
Osage County. Coming to Hominy in 1904 from 
his native State of Virginia, Mr. Sutherland taught 
the first school for white children on the Osage 
Indian Reservation. These were the days before 
the discovery of black liquid gold made school 
financing an easy problem. 

Upon admission of Oklahoma to statehood in 
1907, Mr. Sutherland was admitted to the practice 
of law, but his interest in the school problems of 
his state has been his outstanding hobby, if such 
an avocation could be classed as such. It is a far 
cry from that rudely constructed building in the 
wild and beautiful Osage County to the $300,000 
school plant that now houses the educational system 
of the city schools of Hominy. He has been a mem- 
ber of the board of education twenty consecutive 
years, serving as president eight years of that 


time. Perhaps no town in the nation has a record 
of school administration that is freer from the sug- 
gestion of graft and personal selfishness than has 
Hominy, and it is due to the leadership of such 
citizens as Mr. Sutherland. His ability to recognize 
the problems and needs of the new schools in those 
pioneering days, together with his concern for the 
welfare and progress of his fellow man, made him 
a valuable and influential citizen in the develop- 
ment of the new empire. 

He is public-spirited, participating in every com- 
munal effort for civic, educational, and religious 
growth. He is a national vice-president of the 
United States Civil Legion. A lover of the beauties 
and mysteries of nature he is a member of the state 
directorate of the Izaak Walton league, and presi- 
dent of the local chapter. He is president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, church board, bar as- 
sociation, country club, and is a past-president of 
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the Rotary Club and the local Red Cross chapter. 
Mr. Sutherland was recently elected to serve his 
fifth term as president of the school-board division 
of the Oklahoma Education Association, and is now 
a state committeeman of the National Committee 
for the Enrichment of Adult Life. He was born in 
Buchanan County, Virginia, September 18, 1879. 


DR. GEORGE J. RYAN 


President, Board of Education, 
New York City 


Dr. George J. Ryan has been president of the 
board of education of New York City for a longer 
period than any of his predecessors. He is now 
serving his thirteenth term. 

‘His original appointment as a member of the 
board of education was on January 2, 1918. He 
was elected vice president on May 11, 1920, and 
president on May 9, 1922. 

President Ryan’s administration has been no- 
table as the period during which the elementary- 
school-building program was pushed forward. In 
the ten years immediately preceding the onset of 
the depression, more than 300 new high and 
elementary schools were opened. 

President Ryan has brought about effective co- 
operation among the agencies having to do with 
education; namely, the State Department of Edu- 
cation at Albany, the Municipal Government at 
City Hall, and the board over which he presides. 

He is the father of the Bureau of Child Guid- 
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ance established for the purpose of making more 
adequate provision for the so-called problem boy. 

With the superintendent of school, President 
Ryan brought into being the school relief fund, 
the agency through which teachers and other edu- 
cational employees have been providing food and 
clothing for needy children. 

The latter part of Dr. Ryan’s presidency has 
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covered probably the most troubled years that 
public education has been called upon to face. 
The schools, however, appear to have weathered 
the worst of the storm of the depression. Pres- 
ident Ryan led the successful campaign to bring 
about the restoration of state financial aid to edu- 
cation to the normal level. A special session of 
legislature has appropriated $13,000,000 for this 
purpose. 


RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
IN INDIANA 


The Indiana state legislature has passed a series of 
important laws affecting the public-school interests of 
the state. Among the bills which have received the ap- 
proval of the governor and which will go into effect 
not later than May 1 is one which requires the state 
to pay not less than $400 state aid to local school 
corporations for the payment of teachers’ salaries. The 
sum is to be paid for each teacher employed full time 
under a regular contract who is paid a salary not less 
than the legal minimum wage. 

An important law continues the minimum wage of 
$800 per year for teachers in the grades, and $1,000 
for high schools. Beginning August 1, 1936, the mini- 
mum will be increased to $960 for grade teachers and 
to $1,080 for high-school teachers. 

Another enactment continues for two years the sus- 
pension of the state two cents educational-building- 
fund levy. 

A further law authorizes school districts to pay the 
full tuition for all pupils who are transferred to other 
schools. The county commissioner may grant superin- 
tendents an allowance of $300 a year for traveling ex- 
penses. Boards of education are authorized to purchase 
textbooks for rental to pupils or parents at not more 
that 25 per cent of the rental cost. 

School busses must be equipped with safety glass 
for the protection of the pupils and must meet the 
requirements of standards of construction and equip- 
ment as prescribed by the state authorities. In order 
to protect the children, the drivers must be men of 
good morals and must possess a health certificate. 

In all school districts where 51 per cent of the voters 
approve free textbooks, these must be provided in 
grades one to five. Parochial school children will 
benefit from this law. 





It may be safely estimated that the cost of vari- 
ous types of supplies and equipment used for the 
operation and maintenance of the public-school 
system in the United States exceeds $100,000,000 
annually. This does not include the cost of ma- 
terials entering into the construction of new build- 
ings which in itself represents a large figure. It is 
evident that a general increase in the prices paid 
for supplies and equipment used by the schools rep- 
resents a substantial sum, and educators, faced 
with financial difficulties in keeping their schools 
open, may well consider the question before us, 
“What has been the effect of NRA codes on the 
— of supplies and equipment purchased for school 
use?” 

In gathering information with regard to this gen- 
eral question from city superintendents and pur- 
chasing agents throughout the country by means of 
a brief questionnaire sent to the 300 largest cities, 
we received one very emphatic protest against even 
discussing the subject at this convention on the 
ground that none of us are in a position to deter- 
mine whether the general effect for the country 
has been good or bad, and that a captious criticism 
of these codes is not in the interests of either the 
country or the schools. We respect the view of this 
superintendent but we cannot agree with him that 
a discussion of the effect of the NRA codes on 
school buying must necessarily be politically biased 
or short-sighted. A review of this subject and a 
frank exchange of opinion based on honest think- 
ing and actual experience is a responsibility that 
should not be shirked. The codes were drawn up 
largely by business interests, and while apparently 
an attempt was made to permit consumers to be 
represented in the formation of codes there is little 
evidence that the consumers had much to say then. 
But we do have an opportunity to express ourselves 
now, and it is our duty as good citizens to openly 
challenge those policies and practices that appear 
detrimental to the school interests, and in the long 
run to our national interests. It is our personal 
feeling that the consumers’ interests have not been 
properly protected in the formation of many of 
the existing codes and we are justified in presenting 
our personal points of view at this time. 

A suggestion that the NRA may not be ideal 
does not mean that all features of the NIRA act 
are undesirable. We believe that educators in gen- 
eral strongly approve of the measures abolishing 
child labor and sweatshops, that establish the prin- 
ciple of minimum wages, that protect the workers 
against unreasonable hours and working conditions, 
and that protect business against unfair, dishonest, 
and unscrupulous competition. We do raise the 
question, however, whether the so-called price-fixing 
provisions of codes have been entirely fair to the 
consumers’ interests in all instances. In other words, 
we challenge the value to the country at large of 
price-fixing policies arrived at largely by the busi- 
ness interests without proper regard for the con- 
sumers’ interests. 

It is generally recognized that the codes have re- 
sulted in an increase in the prices of goods. To the 
question, “Do you think, in general, since the NRA 
codes have been promulgated, prices on school sup- 
plies and equipment have advanced as a result of 
the codes?,” 126 school officials who answered the 
questionnaire replied “Yes,” as contrasted with only 
nine officials who answered “No.” On a percentage 
basis, 93 per cent.of the answers were in the affirm- 
ative as compared to 7 per cent in the negative. 

To a second question, “If prices have advanced, 
do you think the increases, in general, are justified 
on the basis of advanced production costs and fair 
trade practices?,” 83 officials, or 69 per cent of 
those replying, answered “Yes,” while 37 officials, 
or 31 per cent, answered in the negative. 

A third question, “If prices have advanced, do 
you think in some individual cases the increases are 
not justified, even though in general they are justi- 
fied?,” was answered “Yes” by 85 individuals, or 
74 per cent of those reporting, and “No” by 30 
people, or 26 per cent of those replying. 





1Dr. Linn is assistant superintendent of schools in charge of 
business at Muskegon, Mich. The present keen analysis of the 
NRA was read before a sectional meeting, Department of Su- 
perintendence, Atlantic City, February 26, 1935. 


The Effect of NRA Codes oz School Buying 


H. H. Linn, Ph.D. 


A fourth question, “Do you believe that dealers, 
in general, are ‘passing the buck’ by disclaiming 
any personal responsibility for increased prices and 
placing the responsibility on the codes?,” was an- 
swered by 131 officials, of whom 67, or 51 per cent 
of the total, replied “Yes,” while 64 people, or 49 
per cent, answered “No.” 

Fifty-nine of the individuals stated that while 
they do not believe the “buck passing” is general, it 
is true in some individual cases. Only 13 replied 
that the “buck passing” is not practiced in even 
some individual cases. 

In the questionnaire presented was one pertinent 
question, “In general, do you believe in the prin- 
ciple of the price-fixing provisions of the NRA 
codes?” The reply to this was: 39 “Yes” and 94 
“No,” a percentage of 71 opposed to the price-fix- 
ing principle as compared to 29 per cent favoring 
this principle. If this straw vote is indicative of 
schoolmen’s opinions in general, the majority do 
not believe in the principle of the price-fixing provi- 
sions. 

To the question, “Do you believe that, in gen- 
eral, the vendors and salesmen are living up to the 
terms of the codes?,” 93 of those replying said 
“Yes” while 24 replied “No.” Twenty-three indi- 
viduals stated they thought vendors and salesmen 
in general are “chiseling,” while 46 stated they 
thought that some are “chiseling,” although this is 
not general. 

A final pointed question, “Are you in your school 
purchasing attempting to live up to code provisions 
strictly?,” was answered in the affirmative by 87 
individuals, or 76 per cent, while 27 men, or 24 
per cent, were honest enough to say “No,” and 21 
of the 27 replied that they “chisel” when they can. 

It was interesting to note, however, that a num- 
ber of individuals who stated that they observed 
the codes in their purchasing, added a special ex- 
planation to the effect that they did not question 
the quotations submitted to them and that the 
policing of the codes was the responsibility of the 
code makers and not the consumers. In other 
words, an infraction of the codes on the part of the 
seller did not involve an infraction on the part of 
the purchaser, according to this interpretation. 

The brave individuals who openly admitted they 
do not follow the codes strictly, or that they chisel 
when they can, made supplementary explanations 
of their attitude. Some stated they are bitterly op- 
posed to the price-fixing policies and refuse to rec- 
ognize code requirements as being legal authority 
to restrict them. Some contended their local board 
policies called for their purchase orders to be given 
to the lowest responsible bidders and they would 
therefore accept any low bids despite code price 
fixing. One superintendent stated that his school 
attorney had ruled that public schools in his state 
(Illinois) were not subject to the codes. 

While it appears that the majority of schoolmen 
who answered the questionnaire say they observe 
the codes and never attempt to “chisel,” many sup- 
plementary statements indicated that they are not 
entirely satisfied to do so and some resent the very 
stiff increases in prices which in many cases now 
exceed the peak in 1929. Illustrations of such in- 
creases include the following. These prices are pre- 
sumably on comparable products. 


Peak Code 
1929 1934 

Steel lockers (each).............. $ 3.50 $ 5.84 
Toilet paper (50-roll case)........ 2.25 3.25 
MN NE ON .66.3.5.4.54465-5 00 aaa 8.50 10.00 
eee) GOUe CORON) osisisicctacacen 31.00 46.12 
Ok ree 2.55 3.08 
Students’ movable desks (each)... . 9.46 11.85 
American Expert No. 312 pencil 

EE aise rehswdd ses eae ane 2.00 2.47 
Eagle 1040 penholders (gross)... .. 2.25 2.50 
ree err eee ot 47 
2 by 4-in. Yellow pine, No. 1 com. 

ee ee cere 25.00 40.50 
I BN 5648.8 8s Aa se caeaer 19.32 23.00 
Paper towels (case)............ Ks 1.55 2.60 
T squares — 24-in. (each)......... 4$ 1.00 
Water-color cakes (per M)........ 9.00 15.00 
PODOF CIDE (CATON) . 00.00 iccccees 17 .20 
Dixon’s pencil No. 308 (gross).... 4.50 5.00 
6 by 9-in. Manila drawing paper 

EE. aA.44 bir VAC IOS 10 .20 
Ok | er Te ee cree 11.00 13.00 









ARG SOMNENED 6 i66scsetaswaneasc 84 .90 
Printing job (example)........... 300.00 880.00 

In general, the most criticism was voiced against 
increased prices for lumber, coal, paper, steel furni- 
ture, pencils, chalk, and printing. 

It should not be inferred from the preceding list 
of increased prices that most goods have been in- 
creased unreasonably above the 1928-29 peak, as 
we have many illustrations showing the code prices 
to be below the former peak prices. Unless we main- 
tain a proper perspective, we can quite easily 
imagine an exaggerated condition that is not based 
on facts, because the exceptions are permitted to 
warp our personal opinions. However, we are justi- 
fied in attacking these exceptional price increases 
that appear unwarranted and that we may suspect 
are the result of manipulated price fixing by in- 
terests who interpret the code movement as an op- 
portunity to expand their profits without regard for 
the consumer. At this point we may suggest that 
some price increases are not strictly established by 
the codes but are due to local associations fixing 
their prices. For instance, a California superintend- 
ent writes as follows, “ City stationery con- 
cerns have a ‘round table’ for deciding quotations 
on school bids. The ‘quotations’ on some occasions 
are from 10 to 40 per cent higher than prices 
secured from the same concerns verbally and in- 
dividually. Excessive price increases are blamed on 
the codes; yet a greatly reduced price can be 
secured for the same article, the reduced price be- 
ing truly within the code. In other words, organiza- 
tion or ‘club’ prices with excessive increases are 
blamed by the stationers on the codes, which is fal- 
lacious.”’ 

A Wisconsin superintendent states, “In my 
opinion the code has created associations and com- 
bines to increase prices, these prices being made 
with the idea of more profit solely because they can 
get it under the NRA protection. In most cases the 
prices are not made on the cost but rather how 
strong is our association and how much will the 
traffic bear. My policy has been, previous to NRA, 
to buy the best for the least money and [I still 
maintain that is my privilege, NRA or no NRA.” 

My personal experience has indicated that asso- 
ciations sometimes do attempt excessive price fixing 
under the guise of code protection. For example, 
the 36 coal dealers in our city formed a local asso- 
ciation to fix fuel prices last summer. When bids 
were requested on 4,200 tons of coal, the first local 
bids were identical, and in our opinion, unreason- 
able. We rejected all bids in the face of a veiled 
suggestion by the coal dealers’ code administrator 
paid by those dealers that if we violated their code 
we might lose federal Smith-Hughes funds coming 
to our district. We could tell you an interesting 
story about this attempt to charge us what seemed 
an unreasonable price, but details are beside the 
point. We had one ace card that we used when it 
could do the most good, and that was the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order 6767, dated June 29, 1934 
which is a blanket order allowing 15 per cent toler- 
ance to government agencies affecting all codes hav- 
ing the open-price system, requiring members of 
the industry to file prices with their respective 
code authorities or other designated agencies. This 
is a permissive order allowing vendors within their 
respective codes (which have open price systems) 
to allow a tolerance to governmental agencies of 
not more than 15 per cent below the price on file 
with the code authority in accordance with the re- 
quirements of such codes. .When certain local coal 
dealers who had been coerced into joining the local 
association learned that they were not tied down by 
the dictates of the larger local members so far as 
governmental purchasing was concerned because of 
the 15 per cent tolerance in prices, the association 
broke its former price level and our schools re- 
ceived a substantial reduction when bids were so- 
licited a second time. 

One more illustration may be used to show why 
we do not personally favor price-fixing provisions 
in all cases. In the spring of 1934 we were in the 
market for 32 fire extinguishers of the soda-acid 
type. Some short time previously we had received 
circulars from one large manufacturer offering to 
sell his 21%4-gallon standard soda-acid fire extin- 
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guisher at $4.81 each. But this was before the code. 
His bid was $10 when the code was established, and 
bids from other dealers were identical, with one 
exception. When we wrote to the one dealer pro- 
testing against the doubled price, the first answer 
was that the costs had gone up for both labor ard 
materials. We answered this ridiculous explanation 
in rather strong language and then received a sec- 
ond reply which we believe brought out the true 
facts. We quote as follows from this second letter: 

Unfortunately, it would appear to us that the code 
authority for our industry is dominated by the larger 
companies, who take the point of view that there is 
a certain volume in this business that never varies and 
their attitude would indicate that they believe in get- 
ting and giving, all the way down the line, a big 
profit, which in our opinion reacts strongly against the 
retail sale of fire extinguishers. 

We mentioned an exception to the $10 bids on 
the extinguishers. One dealer bid $7.50. He got the 
business because he had a keen sense of interpreta- 
tion. A provision of the fire-extinguisher code per- 
mitted public utilities, such as telephone companies, 
railroads, power companies, etc., to buy these ex- 
tinguishers at $7.50 each. This particular dealer 
apparently considered the public schools a public 
utility and lived up to his code as he interpreted it. 
We know of other schools receiving the same price 
since that time. 

It may appear to you that we are personally op- 
posed to price fixing. We are today. We were not 
when the NRA movement first started, as we 
thought business would make an honest attempt to 
establish fair prices that would protect the con- 
sumers, permit the employers to pay good wages to 
the workers, and be satisfied with a reasonable 
margin of profit. We believe many codes were 
drawn up with those principles in mind, but the 
exceptions that were developed in the spirit of greed 
have bred a distrust of all price fixing. This may 
not be entirely fair but it nevertheless is a fact 
resulting from our experience during the past year 
and is apparently shared by 71 per cent of the 
schoolmen answering the questionnaire on this 
subject. We are about ready to accept the state- 
ment of Henry B. Abbett, Purchasing Agent, 
Purdue University, who wrote in The Educational 
Business Manager and Buyer for December, 1934, 
as follows regarding price fixing: 

There is only one answer and that is that the pur- 
chasing agent should continue to play his part in the 
market, playing the game fair and square, but in ac- 
cordance with generally recognized and accepted fair 
trade practices. Let the predatory interests call him 
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“chiseler,” let the trade writers and the industry-minded 
orators paint him pink, for the time will come when 
blasphemy heaped upon his head will be turned into 
an ointment because of the part he played in this time 
of trouble in maintaining an open market, in breaking 
down schemes which hold profit above everything else, 
in battling for consumers’ rights. 

We may summarize our objections to the price- 
fixing: provision of the codes as follows: 


1. It destroys competition and permits the de- 
velopment of monopolistic practices and the estab- 
lishment of unfair high prices. 


2. It enables the stronger members of a group 
to dictate to and ruin, if they please, the weaker 
members of their trade. 

3. It increases the cost of selling as more sales- 
men spend more money to travel about to try to 
convince the buyer why his article should be 
selected from among identical bids. 

4. Graft, collusion, and corruption are encour- 
aged and practiced to get the business from other 
identical bidders. 

5. Political pressure is brought to bear and 
“wires are pulled” to favor certain interests. 


6. Vendors losing the business, although prices 
are identical, are not satisfied and make unkind 
inferences. 

7. High prices curtail activity and thus retard 
recovery and prosperity. 

8. Further capital expansion is encouraged in in- 
dustries already over-expanded. 

9. Individuals conscientiously opposed to price 
fixing refuse to respect this measure, and conse- 
quently adopt an attitude of less respect for law in 
general. This same attitude was exhibited toward 
the prohibition amendment which bred public dis- 
regard for law. 

10. Price fixing encourages Fascism. 

We must be fair, however, and respect the 
opinions of those who favor price fixing and other 
code provisions. The following statement from one 
school official we believe expresses the sentiment 
of those in this class: 

While the NRA code price-fixing policies have been 
criticized, it must be borne in mind that the policies 
were not created on a recreational basis, but were part 
of a stabilization force necessary to keep the country 
from the deadly quick sand on which we apparently 
built. It is of little importance as to whether we ap- 
prove of the letters used to designate the activity in- 
volved. The fact must be admitted that heroic and 
drastic action was necessary. The industry of the coun- 
try required stimulation and assistance if it was to 
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survive. Criticism of the efforts being made to reach 
the shore should be constructive in character. It is 
much easier to criticize than to create. The recovery 
of the country is a question with which we are all 
concerned and one that we must all share in the cost. 

In general, the individuals who favored price fix- 
ing and who explained their stand offered one or 
the other of the following reasons: 

1. They believe the price-fixing policy to be 
fundamentally sound and that it will eventually be 
properly adjusted to protect the workers’ and con- 
sumers’ interests and allow a fair return on the 
capital invested, thus guarding all groups against 
exploitation and ruinous competition, and 

2. Under fixed price provisions, they can consider 
quality instead of price and thus purchase a better 
quality of product. Several individuals think their 
purchasing procedure is now simplified. 

In concluding this article devoted to a discussion 
of the NRA codes may we offer the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. That we co-operate in promoting the humani- 
tarian movement to advance the standards of living 
and working conditions of the people of our nation, 
based on sound social and economic principles. 

2. That we criticize these movements in the light 
of future and long-term results, and not only in 
the light of immediate results. 

3. That we candidly and openly express our dis- 
satisfaction with policies that we honestly believe 
are detrimental to the best interests of our country. 

4. That we attempt to learn the real reasons 
why prices for individual commodities have been 
fixed at their present peak, many of which un- 
doubtedly are justified. 

5. That we protest vigorously and loudly to agen- 
cies, groups, and individuals who, we believe, are 
fixing prices that appear unwarranted and unfair 
to the consumers (you will find this effective). 

6. That when we are convinced prices are unwar- 
ranted and fixed because of monopolistic practice, 
we purchase substitute materials when we can, or 
limit our purchases, or seek new vendors; in other 
words, practice consumer resistance in every legit- 
imate way until it appears that the consumers’ in- 
terests are properly respected. 

It has been remarked that we can just forget the 
NRA; that the Blue Eagle is as dead as the dodo 
bird. Perhaps so— but we believe the Blue Eagle 
laid a rotten egg (the price-fixing policy) which 
hatched into a vulture, and we must now go gun- 
ning for this bird of prey before it gets a chance to 
pick our financial bones. 


Reducing School Operating Costs 


A school-business official is at all times con- 
fronted with the problem of securing the most effi- 
cient human service, and the most usable and 
practicable equipment and supplies for the money 
expended; especially has this been true during the 
past few years. 

Before we can attack the problem of reducing 
the cost of operation in school districts, we must 
first know whether the school plants are being 
operated efficiently. We must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the yardsticks for measuring the 
efficiency or economy represented by each type of 
operation expenditure. We must be able to inter- 
pret the figures in the terms of good or poor man- 
agement, for it is on the basis of these results that 
we shall be held strictly accountable to the super- 
intendent, the board of education, and the public. 
Armed with this evidence, we can then definitely 
place responsibility where it belongs in our organ- 
ization, and take constructive steps to remedy or 
improve the conditions. 

Our first consideration of this problem, then, is 
to determine whether this type of service in our 
districts is being administered efficiently. To obtain 
this information means a complete analysis of each 
Phase of operation. 
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a Officials Association of the State of California, March 
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*Assistant Business Manager, Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Custodian Personnel 


As approximately two thirds of the cost of school 
operation is spent for salaries and wages it is 
natural that this item shall receive primary con- 
sideration. Studies, so far, have all proved that 
there is a great deal of waste and inefficiency in 
this department. There is also much that must be 
done toward raising the qualifications and require- 
ments of the custodial staff before the public is 
assured that this service is functioning economi- 
cally and efficiently. 

Womrath, in his survey of the janitorial- 
engineering service in the Chicago schools, made 
a study of the following related factors, to deter- 
mine the efficiency with which that school system 
had been administered: 

1. Work — kinds, standards, and volume. 

2. Man power — number of men required to do 
the work. 

3. Wages paid — the salary schedule. 

To properly correlate a study of these factors, 
the following steps must be taken: 

1. Check the duties of each employee to deter- 
mine the extent and kinds of work to be done. 

2. Decide on the quality of work to be done. 

3. Determine the volume of work to be done 
by an able-bodied man in a given time. 

4. On the basis of these facts, determine the 
man power, or the number of men required for 
each building. : 

5. Set up the salary schedule. 


6. Private supervision, or a check, to be sure 
that the required work is being done satisfactorily, 
according to the standards set up. 


Adjusting Work Loads and Man Power 


Work to Be Done. The work to be done can be 
determined by a study of the daily and seasonal 
duties of every employee. The age of the building, 
its size, the type of equipment, etc., will necessarily 
make the activities of the employee of one build- 
ing differ from those in other buildings. The study, 
therefore, has to be specific and cover each duty 
of every employee in the separate buildings. The 
standards of thoroughness with which the work 
is to be done must be established. This is a long 
and laborious task, and involves a personal visit 
of the supervisor to the plant, as well as personal 
instruction to every employee. A careful record 
of the time required to perform each duty must 
be kept and checked from time to time. It is these 
time-studies that form the basis upon which the 
business executive determines the amount of work 
that the able-bodied, efficient employee should do 
in a given time. 

Man Power. When all this information is 
gathered, the volume of work per employee and 
building is translated into units of time. Knowing 
the total volume of work to be done (expressed in 
units of time) in each building of the school sys- 
tem, and the amount of work to be performed by 
each employee (in units of time), it is a small 
task to divide the volume by the amount of work 
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per man to determine the man power required 
tor each building. 

Allocation of man power on any other basis 
than the actual work to be performed is difficult 
to justify because there are too many variable 
factors and the tendency would be to overman or 
underman the service. 

Floor area alone is too rough a unit of measure 
to be of much value. This is obvious when compar- 
ing two buildings, one a modern, new building, 
while the other is an old one containing an anti- 
quated heating system, badly worn floors, etc. 

Wages. Man power and the wage scale should 
not be confused. Each is entirely independent of 
the other. Man power is a constant; the salary 
schedule is a variable. Man power depends upon 
the amount of work to be done. The division of 
the budget to pay for this service equals the 
number of men employed, multiplied by the wage 
or salary schedule. 

The wages paid should be a good living wage 
for every employee — sufficient to provide suitable 
food, clothing, and shelter for himself and family, 
allowing for a reasonable amount of recreation and 
amusement. There should be enough cash left over 
to provide against the proverbial rainy day, and 
for a savings or investment account which will 
yield sufficient income to comfortably support the 
wage recipient when age requires him to retire. It 
is a social crime to set up a minimum salary sched- 
ule on any other basis. 

In determining the salary schedule, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the engineers and 
custodians should be classified with the higher 
types of trained artisans, with the payment of 
such additional amounts as their responsibilities 
justify. 

Quality of Personnel 


Selection. The public must be educated to 
realize the need for a high type of personnel to 
care for the physical operation of the school plant. 
From the standpoint of dollars and cents only, 
a well-qualified personnel is essential to economy. 
When a community spends thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in erecting new school 
buildings and purchasing valuable equipment, the 
administration should not then select mediocre 
men to look after the operation and maintenance. 
It is important, therefore, that the factors in the 
selection and training of employees should receive 
more attention. Too often employees are selected 
on the basis of political affiliation or indebtedness, 
old age, or inability to find jobs in other fields. 
Employing officials have been too lenient and sym- 
pathetic and, as a result, there are far too many 
inefficient employees still on school payrolls. 
Occasionally, employees are hired when temporary 
work is available, and then retained when the need 
of their services is past. If economy and efficiency 
are to prevail, many of the present employees must 
be dropped from school payrolls. 

The age requirement in the hiring of new em- 
ployees is important. To employ a man over 45 
years of age, means that he will have a compar- 
atively short period of efficient service before him. 
Even though this policy may be harsh, the desir- 
ability of the standard is obvious. 





SWEEPING DIAGRAM FOR STAIRWAYS. 
Similar illustrations are used in the Los Angeles schools for instructing janitors to reduce 
the motions used in sweeping. Both economy of time and effort are promoted. 
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SWEEPING DIAGRAM FOR TYPICAL LOS ANGELES 
CLASSROOM 


Training. The efficiency of the personnel, espe- 
cially the custodian group, can be improved 
through training and instruction in service. Evi- 
dence of this can be found in the high standards 
of custodian service found in the Minneapolis 
public schools as a result of its janitorial-engineer- 
ing training school. While the average community 
cannot hope to carry out any such program on a 
similar scale, it is possible and profitable through 
night school or special classes to accomplish much. 
Specialists can be brought in from the larger dis- 
tricts to give lectures, demonstrations, and 
conferences. 

The new employee should always be placed on 
probation from six months to a year, and given 
an opportunity to demonstrate whether or not he 
will develop into an efficient worker. If the person 
measures up to the requirements, he may be given 
a permanent position. We, as school officials, must 
be firm and insist that doubtful prospects cannot 
continue on the public payroll. 

Work Schedules. No school district, regardless 
of its size or the number of its employees, can 
afford not to have a work schedule for each 
employee in the operation department. Much time 
and money are now needlessly wasted because there 
is no definite schedule of duties. In 1919, a com- 
mittee of the National Public-School Business 
Officials reported that there was a waste of as much 
as 40 per cent of time, effort, and money in school 
janitorial service. There should be no waste of 
time deciding what to do, no overlapping of duties 
of different employees, or excuse for services left 
undone. Responsibility should be definitely placed 
for detailed jobs, on designated individuals. 


Specific Directions for Work 


Handbook. Most employees are willing and 
conscientious workers, but have little ability to 
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organize their work and lack initiative to improve 
their work. They need to be told often what to 
do, when to do it, and how to do it. A written set 
of rules and regulations governing and directing 
the employees will do much to increase the effi- 
ciency. Those interested in this problem will find 
the Minneapolis printed rules and regulations 
helpful. 

Staggering Work Schedules. In the custodian 
service, there are two peak periods in the day — 
one immediately prior to the opening of school 
in the morning, and the other at the termination 
of the school day. Unless a skillfully arranged 
work schedule has been made, which will fully 
utilize the quiet periods, it will be necessary to 
stagger the schedules so that some employees work 
from 3 or 4 p.m. until toward midnight. This 
common-sense arrangement is in effect in thou- 
sands of office buildings, industrial plants, and 
other institutions. There are many school systems, 
however, that have failed to realize the effective- 
ness of this type of schedule. If there are night 
activities in the school, this arrangement will permit 
the administration to dispense with the additional 
service for this purpose. 

The introduction of time-saving devices, as well 
as workmen’s time clocks, have contributed to 
economies in operation salary costs. 


Reducing Costs of Janitor Supplies 
and Equipment 


Effective savings, approximating nearly 40 per 
cent, have been made in costs of janitorial supplies 
in the Los Angeles schools during the past year. 
The Custodian’s Research Group, composed of 
about 40 per cent of our best men, analyzed and 
tested each material and supply issued, and devised 
new materials that have saved time and money. 
A careful check is made of supplies ordered, and 
extravagant and unnecessary requests have been 
canceled. There has been a continual education by 
our inspectors as to how to save on materials. 

Quality. The chief requirement of supplies and 
equipment is that the materials are suitable, and 
of a quality that will permit tasks to be performed 
quickly and efficiently. Good equipment and proper 
and adequate supplies are essential to economy. 
It would be folly to pay salaries to competent 
employees and then handicap them by failing to 
provide needed materials. Even though the original 
cost is higher, proper equipment saves time, gets 
better results, lasts longer — there is less deprecia- 
tion. Several examples of this might be: 

1. Narrow floor brushes, for wide spaces waste 
time in sweeping. Good brushes can be used for 
various purposes over the period of wear. First, 
they will be used for classroom sweeping. Later, 
after some wear, they may be used for corridor 
sweeping and later for sweeping cement surfaces. 
When the bristles become short, they may be 
used for scrub brushes. Only a well-constructed 
brush will last through these successive stages and 
remain serviceable. 

2. Strong, well-constructed dustpans which 
permit hard usage and hug the floor without bulges 
and dents are more effective and cheaper in the 
long run than light tin pans. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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A Town Superintendent Organizes His Work 


That man Brown at Promise City is more than 
a superintendent. He is part of the community. 
He not only knows how each child is getting 
along in school, but knows his parents, whether 
they have enough to eat, and what their hopes 
and plans for their children are. He runs his 
school, too. 

How does he do it? 

In two ways. First, he budgets his time. Second, 
he delegates many administrative details to the 
high-school principal and some of the teachers. He 
says that this plan leaves him free for individual 
guidance, classroom supervision, financial budget- 
ing and constructive planning, important tasks 
which nobody else can do. 

It’s all very well to delegate routine, but you 
surely don’t mean that Superintendent Brown 
leaves the management of the school to the prin- 
cipal and the different teachers, do you? 

There is no misunderstanding in Brown’s school 
as to who is responsible. He has a knack of mak- 
ing every delegated task clear-cut and definite, so 
that doubt and misunderstanding rarely arise. Let 
me tell you his theory of management just as he 
told it to me. 


Budgeting the Superintendent’s Time 


“What is it that every superintendent has,” he 
said, “in exactly equal amount? Time. He can 
improve his judgment, acquire more information 
about his job, add to his skill and develop his 
personality, but he can’t stretch his day. All he 
can do is to redistribute it. I like the word budget. 
It implies foresightedness — planning ahead for a 
long time how one is to use his limited resources 
to the best advantage. Remember what Ruskin 
said about reading? Do you not know that if you 
read this you cannot read that? The idea applies 
equally well to the use of time. 

“At the beginning of the school year,” Super- 
intendent Brown continued, “I lay out the main 
objectives to be accomplished during the nine 
months ahead. I try to cut the list to a minimum, 
because new tasks always appear as the work of 
the year goes on. The improvement of instruction 
comes first, one or two school subjects being 
selected for special attention. Administrative 
items complete the list. Then with a calendar, I 
dedicate each week of the year to one special task. 
First, the opening and closing weeks must be 
checked off for helping new teachers and getting 
the wheels running smoothly. Between semesters 
another week or two is given to the machinery. 
The special seasonal activities crowd out a week 
here and there. After these demands are met, I 
have a good portion of the year to devote to my 
main objectives. 


Making the Superintendent’s Weekly 
Calendar 


“Each week I plan in detail how my time shall 
be divided, using daily calendar sheets with spaces 
for each period of the day. First, I check off 
regular meetings and definite recreation periods. 
I schedule classroom visits when I check the 
weekly teaching plans of the teachers. and mark 
out hours for study, for conferences, and for office 
routine. The daily calendar form is mimeographed 
on white paper for the five school days and on 
colored paper for Saturdays and Sundays. A 
student office clerk writes in the date and day of 
‘the week in every page for the entire new year, 
before school closes in the spring, and I attach 
these sheets, a month at a time, to the back cover 
of my supervision notebook. All memoranda dur- 
ing the school day are made on this one sheet. 
It serves as a guide and check during the busy 
hours of the day and unfinished tasks can be 
given an alloted time on the next day’s sheet. 
Assigning a definite time for each task as soon 
as it comes to one’s attention is the best assur- 
ance that it will not be forgotten. A forgotten 
task is a time-waster. It must be thought of twice 
instead of once, and worried about between times. 


Principal of School, Riverside, Tlinois. 


Lynn E. Castle! 


It often requires more time to undo the results 
of delay than the original job would have required. 

“Yes, I often find it necessary to change the 
order of the day as originally planned, or to dis- 
regard it entirely. But I continue to use the calen- 
dar sheet, and follow it more than I disregard it. 
Even when the day’s schedule is interrupted, I 
find I can improvise a new arrangement of time 
more efficiently by having a prearranged schedule 
to alter, than with no plan at all... .” 

You spoke also of the way Brown delegates 
details of administration to his principals and 
teachers. 


Delegating Details of School Manage- 
ment 


Yes. He first made a systematic detailed anal- 
ysis of all the jobs, large and small, for which 
anyone in the school was responsible. Such a list 
cannot be completed overnight, but it can be 
begun as soon as the superintendent becomes fully 
convinced of the need for it. Brown began by 
jotting down in unclassified or roughly classified 
lists, every task connected with the work of the 
school, except actual teaching, keeping these lists 
about him and adding to them at odd moments 
as new duties were called to his mind. He used 
a small file of 3 by 5-inch paper slips, which 
could be rearranged and reclassified as the pack of 
items grew. During his summer courses at the 
university he added functions and duties which 
had not occurred to him. Many of the published 
analyses, he found, had been worked out in much 
larger schools than his, but to his surprise, prac- 
tically all the functions and duties mentioned were 
present in the small schools of Center Point and 
Promise City, except that they were more highly 
specialized, and that detailed duties connected 
with each function were carried out by subordi- 
nate officers instead of by the superintendent in 
person. 

After he had listed in rough order all tasks of 
his school, he organized them into the check-list 
which appears in Table I. He marked each duty 
with the initials of the person or officer who was 
to be responsible for it, revising these notations 
until each member of the teaching staff had been 
assigned the particular tasks which he could carry 
with greatest profit to the school, as measured by 
his particular capacities and by the need to reduce 
the routine load of the superintendent. 

Here are some of the considerations which 
guided him in delegating these duties: 

1. Give the most important tasks to those 
whose capacity has been proved by the faithful 
performance of lesser tasks. Too often superin- 
tendents trust important responsibilities to un- 
tried teachers because of a connection with a 
particular department, or because their predeces- 
sors had the same duty, or for other reasons not 
based on proved ability. 

2. Make each task as clear-cut as possible. Let 
it be known where the job begins and where it 
ends. See that the functions involved and results 
expected are understood. This does not mean that 
the superintendent should prescribe the exact man- 
ner in which every duty is to be carired out, for 
that paralyzes activity, while freedom to work out 
one’s own plan stimulates it, provided a definite 
goal is clearly marked. But there should be left 
no doubt as to the purpose and limits of the job, 
nor any opportunity for it to be confused with 
tasks delegated to other members of the staff. 
Such clearness automatically awards credit for 
success squarely where it belongs, as well as blame 
for failure. It generates that. confidence in the 
fairness and ability of the administration which 
is one of the best builders of morale. 

3. If possible, set a definite time for the com- 
pletion of each delegated task. Nothing keeps one 
in trim as well as definite time limits. Some 
teachers impose time schedules upon themselves, 
but for the person who is inclined to “drag his 
load by a long rope,” the appointment of a definite 
hour or day when the delegated job is expected 
to be finished is very helpful. It can be done in 
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kindly but matter-of-fact manner, just as one 
imposes similar demands upon oneself from day 
to day. 

4. Entrust each member of the staff with tasks 
which require the exercise of some discretion and 
judgment. All routine and no opportunity for 
solving problems makes drudges. Scatter the dead- 
ening tasks of pure routine. Brighten each teach- 
er’s day with the knowledge that he is trusted 
with some duties of vital importance in the 
management of the school. 

5. The work of delegating these responsibilities 
to each member of the staff is essentially a teach- 
ing task. Use the principles of project teaching 
to develop a state of readiness for the hearty 
acceptance of each task. The superintendent who 
can see every piece of delegated responsibility, 
large or small, as a teaching opportunity to 
develop the capacities of his subordinates, not only 
gets the job done better and more sweetly, but 
witnesses the growth of new power and the awak- 
ening of hidden strength in the teachers who have 
committed themselves to his guidance. The mo- 
tives which lure children into wholsome learning 
activities in the classroom are the driving power 
back of most of the activity of adults. Thorndike 
calls one of the strongest urges “manipulation,” 
and he extends the term to the mental, as well as 
the physical, “doing something, and seeing some- 
thing happen thereby.” It is the seeing something 
happen which moves us all to happy effort. Success 
is the greatest stimulator, and he who can lay out 
a graduated series of tasks just within the ability 
of the worker, so that hard effort is always fol- 
lowed by well earned success, has solved the 
major problem of personnel management, as sure- 
ly as he has discovered the secret of dynamic 
teaching. 


TABLE I. A TOWN SUPERIN- 
TENDENT’S CHECK LIST 


A. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY DUTIES 


1. Develop and maintain a sound working philoso- 
phy of education and of the function of the public 
school, through contact with best educational think- 
ing. 

2. Formulate a workable set of objectives for each 
department of the school, as basis for the administra- 
tive program of the year. 

3. Evaluate community needs through wide con- 
tacts in local social institutions such as clubs, chamber 
of commerce, and by informal chats and conferences, 
home visitation, pupil contacts in classroom and ac- 
tivities. 

4. Study community needs through formal survey 
of institutions, occupations, educational facilities, etc. 

5. Study curriculum adaptations being made by 
other schools in similar circumstances through pub- 
lished reports, group meetings, question blanks, and 
correspondence. 

6. Maintain proper balance between parts of the 
school in time, use of plant, teaching load, recognition, 
credit, and emphasis. 

7. Determine the policies of the activities program 
of the school. 

8. Determine the standar¢s for classification, promo- 
tion, pupil adjustment, and graduation. 

9. Determine the guiding principles of the mark- 
ing and credit system of the school. 

10. Establish the point of view of individual guid- 
ance as a working basis for the instruction and man- 
agement in all departments. 

11. Consider and use means for developing profes- 
sional spirit and morale on part of teacher and pupil 
groups. 

12. Maintain an active program of public relations 
through newspapers, exhibits, parent-teacher associa- 
tion, bulletins, student contacts, personal conferences, 
and platform talks. 

13. Provide live professional leadership for the staff 
through example, study, encouragement, and recogni- 
tion of superior work. 


B. ANNUAL ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY DUTIES 


1. Secure agreement of teaching staff on a working 
philosophy and set of guiding principles. to serve as 
basis of management for the year, by means of group 
study and discussion, conference and committee work 
at the beginning of the year. 
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2. Select definite supervisory objectives for the year. 

3. Apportion yearly supervisory objectives on a six 
week’s schedule basis. 

4. Plan program and schedule of teachers’ meetings 
based on supervisory objectives for each period of the 
year. 

5. Plan program and schedule of classroom visita- 
tion on basis of supervisory objectives of each period 
of the year. 

6. Plan and schedule visits of teachers for observing 
superior teaching, as required by supervisory objec- 
tives. 

7. Formulate plans for encouraging use of teachers’ 
professional library. 

8. Formulate plans for encouraging teachers to at- 
tend summer school, or seek professional improvement 
in other ways. 

9. Plan yearly program of supervisory tests. 

10. Provide for educational and vocational guid- 
ance conferences in the high school. 

11. Arrange individual conferences with teachers at 
beginning of the school year, for approving daily 
programs, assisting in plans and helping them to be- 
come familiar with requirements. 

12. Set up regular schedule of teacher conferences 
for supervisory purposes. 

13. Assist new teachers to become familiar with 
routine requirements of th> school. 

14. Secure estimates of supplies and equipment 
needed in each department to carry out instructional 
plans for the coming year. 

15. Review and correct estimates of supplies and 
equipment in light of records of previous years, and 
reassemble the lists according to dealers’ specifications. 

16. Estimate cost of supplies and equipment needed. 

17. Organize and prepare budget estimates in de- 
tail for all items of income and expenditure for the 
coming year. 

18. Prepare budget summaries and comparisons with 
previous years and with other schools, for presentation 
to the board of education. 

19. Present budget estimates of income and ex- 
penditures for the coming year, in summary and de- 
tail, to board of education, prior to the annual tax 
estimate. 

20. Make up list of supplies and equipment to be 
purchased for the year, and secure dealers’ bids. 

21. Order supplies and equipment. 

22. Receive, unpack, and inspect school purchases. 

23. Certify receipt of purchases on invoice or 
voucher. 

24. Make complaints on school purchases improper- 
ly delivered. 

25. Determine necessary changes in textbooks for 
coming year. 

26. Receive and examine sample textbooks. 

27. Select new textbooks. 

28. Recommend adoption of new textbooks to board 
of education. 

29. Make inventory of used textbooks available and 
determine quantity to be ordered. 

30. Order new textbooks. 

31. Arrange and maintain system of distribution of 
textbooks. 

32. Recommend salary schedule for teachers. 

33. Nominate teachers for re-election. 

34. Send notices of vacancy to sources of teacher 
supply. 

35. Send out inquiry and rating blanks to investi- 
gate candidates for teaching positions. 

36. Visit candidates for positions to observe them on 
the job. 

37. Arrange conferences of teacher candidates with 
the board. 

38. Recommend teachers to board of education for 
election. } 

39. Return unaccepted teachers’ applications and 
credentials. 

40. Check certification of all new teachers before 
school opens. 

41. Provide and distribute instructions and neces- 
sary rules and regulations for teachers and pupils at 
beginning of the year. 

42. Take an accurate census of all children of school 
age, unless otherwise provided for. 

43. Select and order printed forms for child account- 
ing, routine matters, etc. 

44. Secure detailed inventory of movable equipment 
and supplies on hand in each room and department, 
at close of year. 

45. Check inventory of supplies and equipment with 
each teacher and department at beginning of year. 

46. Assign responsibility for reporting school events 
to local and state newspapers; devise plan for see- 
ing that this duty is not neglected. 

47. Organize aud publish pamphlets describing high- 
school courses, for distribution to grade-school gradu- 
ates. 

48. Devise routine for fire drills and delegate fire- 
drill responsibilites to teachers and pupils. 

49. Develop plans for maintaining attendance and 
punctuality. 
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H. H. KIRK 
Superintendent of Schools 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Mr. Kirk, who was elected superintendent of schools of Fargo, 
N. Dak., to take effect on August 1, 1935, has been for the 
past eleven years head of the schools of Faribault, Minn. 

Mr. Kirk, who succeeds J. G. Moore, began his teaching 
career in the rural schools of eastern Ohio, and later became prin- 
cipal of the high school at Larimore, N. Dak. In 1916 he re- 
signed to become superintendent at Cavalier, in 1919 he went 
to Casselton, and in 1922 he was superintendent at Jamestown. In 
1924 he was elected superintendent of schools at Faribault, Minn. 
He is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, and holds an 
M. A. degree from Teachers College in New York City. He is at 
present completing his graduate work leading to the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. 


50. Arrange time schedule for office duties and con- 
ferences. 

51. Make out class schedules for high school and for 
other rooms which are on departmental plan. 

52. Assign classes to rooms. 

53. Delegate responsibility for extracurricular ac- 
tivities: 

54. Appoint homeroom teachers or class sponsors. 

55. Assign corridor, study-hall, playground, and 
other duties to teachers by means of a schedule. 

56. Provide routine for dismissal and passing of 
pupils. 

57. Supervise or delegate supervision of publication 
of school annual. 

58. Supervise publication of school handbook. 

59. Assign seats in high-school assembly room. 

60. Provide teachers with lists of pupils enrolled 
for each class, and for study-hall periods. 

61. Follow up pupils of school age who are not en- 
rolled. 

62. Make athletic schedules and secure contracts. 

63. Register new pupils at beginning of the year. 

64. Register old pupils for coming year in high- 
school subjects, in May. 

65. Notify pupils of number of credits earned to 
date, as check against misunderstanding. 

66. Notify parents of third-year high-school pupils, 
in writing, or number of credits earned by pupil and of 
work to be done to qualify for graduation the fol- 
lowing year. 

67. Notify parents of pupils who are enrolled as 
seniors but will not graduate, giving reasons for non- 
graduation. 

68. Set the time clock to ring signal bells accord- 
ing to year’s plan of the daily schedule. 

69. Arrange details of commencement exercises. 

70. Record results of athletic contests in perma- 
nent record book. 

71. Record individual records of pupil participation 
in permanent athletic record book. 

72. Submit annual report to state athletic associa- 
tion. 

73. Make reports to board of education on finan- 
cial management of extracurricular activities. 

74. Make annual report to North Central Associa- 
tion. 

75. Make annual report to county superintendent 
and to state superintendent at close of school year. 

76. File enrollment blanks, tests, and records re- 
lating to the individual pupil in his individual cumula- 
tive folder for reference during his school life. 

77. Clear files of individual folders of pupils dropped 
or graduated by transferring to inactive file. 

78. Provide for proper closing of school buildings, 
care of equipment, etc., during the summer months. 
79. Lists and assign duties to janitors. 
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C. MONTHLY OR PERIODIC DUTIES 


1. Inspect building and grounds for repairs. 

2. Issue administrative and supervisory bulletins to 
teachers. 

3. Teach demonstration lessons as needed in period 
plan of supervision of instruction. 

4. Administer supervisory tests to children. 

5. Tabulate and interpret scores of supervisory tests. 

6. Confer with teachers about the results of super- 
visory tests. 

7. Notify and congratulate parents on results of 
tests and projects in which their children make suc- 
cessful showing. 

8. Confer with staff members in solving problems 
of community contact which involve their depart- 
ments. 

9. Provide for periodical health examinations and 
follow-up correction of physical defects with pupils 
and parents. 

10. Collect materials to be kept for annual exhibit. 

11. Maintain continuous census of children of school 
age. 

12. Rate teachers for promotion and re-election 
purposes, and keep systematic record of ratings. 

13. Keep permanent record of pupils’ attendance 
and marks. 

14. Send report of pupil’s marks and attendance to 
parents. 

15. Supervise building during evening programs, re- 
hearsals, parent-teacher meetings. 

16. Publish monthly bulletin explaining school work 
to parents and patrons. 

17. Publish parent-teacher bulletin. 

18. Obtain judges for local forensic, declamatory, 
and music contests. 

19. Send entries and fees for athletic, forensic, and 
music activities. 

20. Check physician’s certificate of each participant 
for the athletic season in each sport. 

21. Keep cash book, or supervise keeping of cash 
record, of activities funds and make regular reports 
to the board of education and to all who are interested 
in the activity. 

22. Supervise and require reports of finances of 
student organizations, class groups. 

23. Provide officials for athletic contests. 

24. Provide or direct appointment of time-keepers, 
scorers, gate-keepers, and ticket-sellers for all school 
activities requiring them. 

25. Have tickets printed for various school activi- 
ties. 

26. Audit and certify all bills to the board of educa- 
tion for approval at the monthly meeting. 

27. Certify monthly pay-roll to the board of educa- 
tion, making allowances for deductions or extra pay. 


D. WEEKLY DUTIES 

1. Inspect janitor service in all rooms and parts 
of building. 

2. Write articles for local newspaper on school 
topics. 

3. Report special achievements of pupils to the pupil 
group, and to parents. 

4. Require reports of superior achievement from 
teachers. 

5. Check eligibility of pupils for interscholastic 
participation in athletics and other contests. 

6. Send eligibility reports to other schools or centers. 

7. Receive and file incoming eligibility reports. 

8. Warn delinquents whose names appear on 
teachers’ weekly reports. 

9. Investigate causes of delinquency of pupils. 

10. Advertise school activities. 

11. Receive and record money from activities. 

12. Keep cashbook or supervise its keeping on all 
activities funds. 

13. Plan and supervise weekly assembly programs. 


E. DAILY DUTIES 


1. Take attendance roll at each session. 

2. Check teachers’ report of class attendance and 
study-hall attendance; summarize attendance and list 
irregularities. 

3. Interview irregular pupils, discover causes, and 
administer correctives. 

4. Exclude pupils with contagious disease; require 
certificates from physician for pupils return after ill- 
ness. 

5. Issue permits for re-entering classes. 

6. Check accuracy of time clock; turn clock signals 
on and off. 

7. Receive and distribute mail. 

8. Inspect toilets and other necessary parts of build- 
ings and grounds. 

9. Convene and dismiss the school at each session. 

10. Notify janitor about opening building for eve- 
ning activities. 

11. Make announcements to teachers and pupils, by 
daily bulletin board, or verbally. 

12. Supervise halls, stairways, and other parts of 
building before and after school and during the pass- 
ing of classes. 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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Financing the New Jersey Teachers’ Pension | 


Valuta is the magic passport for travelers in 
foreign lands. Especially is this true for those who 
visit the Orient, as money that has purchasing 
power is the sesame to China, Japan, and other 
far eastern countries. The problem confronting big 
business and little business today is to obtain the 
necessary valuta. This is the difficulty in financ- 
ing teachers’ retirement systems throughout the 
United States. 

This question was considered in an address by 
Dr. Richard R. Foster, before the National Council 
of Teachers’ Retirement Systems, in 1933. He 
stated that in December, 1932, the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association sent 
a letter of inquiry to the secretaries of teacher 
retirement system is now facing, or must face in 
“What are the most pressing problems which your 
retirement system is now facing, or must face in 
the near future?” 

Dr. Foster said: “The one most frequently 
mentioned was the problem of obtaining sufficient 
funds to operate the system in accord with its 
established provisions. This does not mean, of 
course, that most systems are likely to go bankrupt 
within the next few months. It means, rather, that 
there is serious concern as to what legislatures 
may do to impair the financial status of these 
systems.” 


Financial Situation in New Jersey 


The 1934 Actuarial Investigation of the Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Annuity Fund showed that the 
fund is sound actuarially. This is a joint contrib- 
utory system: teachers contribute to the annuity 
funds, and the state contributes to the pension 
funds. Except for a few years of peace, the serious 
financial difficulty has been to secure the state’s 
appropriation in full. The depression ushered in 
two more difficulties. First: some school districts 
and municipalities in the state defaulted in the 
payment of principal and interest on bonds held 
by the pension fund. Part of the default results 
from the refusal of the board of trustees to accept 
scrip. During the past year, some of these places 
have paid their arrears, and others have defaulted. 
Second: reports have been circulated that some 
school districts deducted teachers’ contributions 
from salaries and failed to pay the same to the 
pension fund. * 

In 1919, two retirement systems existed in New 
Jersey. The first state-wide disability retirement 
law, The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, was en- 
acted in New Jersey on March 11, 1896, through 
the efforts of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Elizabeth A. Allen, a principal in a 
Hoboken school, as secretary of the New Jersey 
State Committee on Teachers’ Pensions, worked 
earnestly for its passage. The movement started 
in 1890, when Miss Allen happened to meet two 
teachers on a street corner in Hoboken. Mrs. 
Moore said to Miss Allen: “I have been talking 
with Miss McCausland about pensions. Policemen 
and firemen are pensioned — why not public-school 
teachers ?’”? 

In 1903, the 35-Year Service Half-Pay Pension 
had its origin. The state paid for this pension from 
the tax on first-class railroad property. 

“As a result of the operation of these two sys- 
tems, the Teachers’ Retirement Fund and the 35- 
Year Service Half-Pay Pension, more than half 
the teachers on the retired list in 1918 were receiv- 
ing an average benefit of 103 per cent of their 
salaries.”’3 


_—. 


*Teacher in the Demarest High School, Hoboken, N. J. Miss 
Housman has been for many years a leader in promoting the 
New Jersey State Pension and Annuity Fund and has developed 
some of the best principles in pension legislation. 

'Foster, Richard R., Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting, 
The National Council of Teachers’ Retirement Systems, 1933, 
Page 25. 

*Allen, E. A., “Teachers’ Pensions — The Story of a Women’s 
Campaign.” Review of Reviews, Vol. XV, June, 1897, page 700. 

Allen, E. A., Public School Teachers’ Retirement Systems in 
the United States. A Compendium of Facts, 1918, pages 6, 7. 

*Housman, Ida E., A Digest and an Explanation of the New 
an Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund Law, 1927, pages 


and Annuity Fund 


Ida E. Housman* 


Questions rose as to the solvency of the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund, so the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation employed David Parks Fackler to make a 
complete actuarial investigation in 1917. In the 
same year, an investigation of both systems was 
made by the Pension and Retirement Fund Com- 
mission created by the legislature. The commission 
was assisted by the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce. The report of the actuary, George B. 
Buck, agreed with that of the Fackler Report: the 
liabilities of both systems were far in excess of 
their present and prospective assets. Ex-Senator 
Arthur N. Pierson, chairman of the Pension and 
Retirement Fund Commission, introduced a bill 
embodying the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Hearings were held throughout the state. 
The president of the State Teachers’ Association, 
Alexander J. Glennie, worked earnestly for its 
passage. On April 10, 1919, Governor Walter E. 
Edge signed the bill, which is Chapter 80, Laws of 
1919: the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund 
Law. 


Features of the Fund 


There are two classes of members in the fund: 
present-entrants and  new-entrants. Present- 
entrants rendered service prior to 1919; new- 
entrants were appointed since that date. 

The retirement allowance consists of an annuity 
and a pension. Teachers contribute on a savings- 
bank basis such amounts as are computed to be 
sufficient to provide an annuity of 1/140 of the 
average salary for each year of membership upon 
retirement at age 62. The average salary means 
the average salary of the five years preceding 
retirement. The State contributes for the pension, 
so that the retirement allowance is approximately 
1/70 of the average salary for each year of mem- 
bership. The benefits are: superannuation; thirty- 
five-year service retirement allowance for present- 
entrants; disability; withdrawal and death; and, 
optional. In the event of resignation, dismissal, or 
death before retirement, the member’s contribu- 
tions are returned with 3%4 per cent compound 
interest. 

There are two methods of financing a pension 
fund: the cash disbursement and the actuarial 
reserve. Under the cash-disbursement basis, pen- 
sions are paid by annual appropriations. This be- 
comes an expensive burden for the taxpayers, as the 
number of pensioners increase. The second method, 
the actuarial reserve, is the basis of the Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund. The New Jersey 
Pension Survey Commission recommended the 
operation of the reserve basis in its report to the 
legislature in 1932, Quoting from Report No. 4:4 

“Under this plan the contributions of both em- 
ployees and the public are so determined as to ac- 
cumulate, during the active service of employees, 
a fund which will be adequate to provide their 
benefits when they retire. Actuarial calculations 
are made to determine the cost of the benefits and 
the annual contributions are set to meet the cost. 
As the contributions are received by the retirement 
system they are invested, and through the aid of 
interest accumulations, a sufficient reserve is ac- 
cumulated to take care of retirement benefits as 
they mature. On this basis the generation which 
receives the benefit of the employees’ service 
makes provision each year for the ultimate pension 
of the employee. There is, therefore, no deferred 
charge which has to be taken over by a future 
generation of taxpayers. The commission recom- 
mends this basis principally because it means 
greater security for. both the employee and the 
public. The public knows what personal service is 
costing and is meeting the cost as it is rendered. 
The employee knows that provision is being made 
in advance for his pension and that he will not 
have to depend upon appropriations in the future 
to provide for his benefit. 





‘Report No. 4, State of New Jersey Pension Survey Com- 
mission, Recommendations for the Sound Financing of Public 
Employees Pension Systems in New Jersey, March, 1932, pages 
14, 15. 
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“Under the reserve basis smaller appropriations 
from the public and smaller contributions from 
employees are required in the long run than are 
required under a plan which allows the liability to 
accumulate at interest for future payment. Reserve 
systems seem more costly at the outset because 
they compel the true cost of the benefits to be 
taken into account, but this very condition will 
result in fairer and more conservative benefits, and 
in keeping the obligations of both the public and 
the employees within reasonable limits.” 


Teachers’ Rates of Contribution 


Teachers contribute for the annuity according 
to age at entrance into the fund and sex. Women 
pay higher rates than men because mortality tables 
show that women live longer than men. The Act 
requires (Section 252) that the actuary shall make 
an actuarial investigation into the mortality, 
service and salary experience of the members and 
beneficiaries, once in every five-year period. Each 
investigation shows how the actual experience 
compares with the experience assumed in the tables 
then in use. 

The actuary showed in the Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees that both men 
and women retired for age or service and women 
retired for disability are giving longer than was 
expected. The Board of Trustees adopted in 
December, 1934, new assumed rates of mortality 
for certain groups of retired teachers. As these new 
mortality rates will make the benefits cost slightly 
more, the Board adopted new rates of contribu- 
tion for newly enrolled members, effective February 
1, 1935. These changes were made in order to main- 
tain adequate reserves for the benefits promised 
and to preserve “an equitable balance in the share 
of the costs of these benefits as between the 
members and the state.” “No changes are ordered 
in the percentage rates of contribution which 
applied to members enrolled prior to February 1, 
1935, or to purchases of credit for prior service 
effective prior to February 1, 1935.”5 New-entrants, 
i.e., teachers appointed since 1919, are permitted 
to purchase credit for public-school service 
rendered in and out of New Jersey before enroll- 
ing in the fund for not more than ten years. On 
or after February 1, 1935, terms of purchase will 
be calculated at the new rates. Present-entrants, 
ie., teachers in service in New Jersey before 1919, 
were allowed credit for not more than ten years’ 
service outside of New Jersey. Retirement benefits 
granted and effective prior to February 1, 1935, 
are not changed. Those who retire after this date 
will have benefits calculated in accord with the new 
mortality tables. 

George B. Buck, actuary of the fund, stated: 
“The need for new mortality tables should in no 
way alarm the Board or the membership. The New 
Jersey experience is in line with the experience 
of certain other teachers’ funds which have made 
changes in their mortality tables and with the ex- 
perience of insurance companies in the sale of an- 
nuities. Procedure may be developed calling for 
the gradual use of the tables so that no increase 
in the contributions of the present members or 
the immediate appropriation of the State in their 
behalf will be necessary.’ 

The same situation developed in the New York 
City Teachers’ Retirement System, as retired New 
York teachers have lived longer than anticipated 
originally by the actuary, thus causing a change 
in the mortality tables. Two other factors produced 
the increase in rates in New York: first, chang- 
ing the computation of retirement allowances from 
the average of the last ten years of service to the 
average of the last five years; second, mandatory 
salary increases. New York teachers were notified 
on November 28, 1934, that members who wish 
to be certain of half-pay retirement allowances 


5Wood, John A., Secretary, Teachers’ Pension and Annuity 
Fund. Letter to New Jersey Boards of Education, February, 
14, 1935. 

*Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund, State of New Jersey, 1934, page 34. 
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Rates of Contribution for New Jersey Teachers 
F WOMEN 
Old Rate New Rate Old Rate New Rate 


Age PerCent Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 
20 3.60 4.10 3.91 4.13 
30 3.76 4.28 4.32 4.57 
40 4.26 4.87 5.13 5.42 
50 5.01 5.72 6.16 6.50 
61 6.11 6.97 7.42 7.84 





after 35 years of service would have to pay slightly 
higher rates.’ 


The State’s Rates of Contribution 


The state makes two contributions to provide 
for pensions. The “normal contribution” rate is 
paid for all members to cover service since 1919. 
“The experience of the past year (1933-1934) in- 
dicates that a normal contribution of 2.90 per cent 
is payable. This is a slightly higher rate than that 
payable last year, which was 2.89 -per cent. The 
normal contribution is based on the cost of benefits 
payable for the average new entrant, and the cost 
of benefits for the average new entrant varies from 
year to year according to the ages at which new 
members enter and the past service claimed.’’® 

The “deficiency contribution” rate is paid by 
the state to cover the “accrued liability” for service 
rendered prior to the establishment of the fund 
in 1919. As the resources of the old Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund were soon exhausted, the State 
assumed the obligation of continuing to pay an- 
nuities granted previous to the establishment of 
the new fund. It agreed also to continue the pay- 
ment of the 35-year service half-pay pensions 
granted prior to 1919. Further, as neither the State 
nor the teachers had contributed for service 
rendered prior to 1919, it assumed this obligation 
for teachers in service who joined the new fund. 
In order to amortize this “accrued liability,” the 
State is paying a “deficiency contribution” rate of 
4.29 per cent of the total payroll. It is expected 
that this “accrued liability” will be liquidated by 
1954, provided the State makes its contribution 
annually as prescribed by the Act.® 


Mandatory Provision for State’s Payment 


The Act states that the State Comptroller, prior 
to the apportionment, on or before the first day 
of February, among the counties of the state of 
the funds devoted to the maintenance and support 
of free public schools, shall deduct from the 
moneys so to be apportioned, in addition to other 
sums authorized by law, the amount certified to 
him by the Board of Trustees as necessary to make 
the payments to the various funds of the retire- 
ment system from the School Apportionment 
Fund, as provided for the then ensuing school year. 
The School Apportionment Fund is derived from 
the tax on first-class railroad (main stem) proper- 
ties located in New Jersey. The Comptroller shall 
pay such amounts into the various funds of the 
retirement system, on the first day of July follow- 
ing the certification.1° Lack of payment in accord- 
ance with this provision has created serious finan- 
cial difficulties. 


Difficulties Prior to 1927 


Financial difficulties began in the first three years 
of the operation of the fund, as the amounts certi- 
fied by the board of trustees and paid in by the 
state comptroller for the fiscal years 1920-1922, 
inclusive, were less than the amounts that should 
have been certified under the provisions of the law. 
When the full amount due, including the deficit 
for the previous years, was certified for payment 
on July 1, 1923, trouble ensued. As it was im- 
possible to obtain the appropriation, two bills were 
introduced. One was a dangerous bill, which would 
have eliminated the actuarial reserve basis. The 
other bill (Pierson Bill) retained the entire actu- 
arial reserve basis, but permitted the board of 
trustees to reduce the amount certified by almost 
one half, by changing the date of the first actuarial 
valuation to the year 1922. 

In 1924, the legislature appropriated $1,200,000 
in lieu of the sum certified, $2,440,046. To cover 
this deficit, the board of trustees certified for 


™New York Sun. December 12, 1934. ‘‘Higher Pension Rate 
Required for Half Pay,’ page 42. 

8Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund, New Jersey, 1934, pages 44, 45. 

®Report No. 3, State of New Jersey Pension Survey Com- 
mission. January, 1932, page 83. 

10New Jersey Pamphlet Laws, 1919, Chapter 80, Section 254 
(7). 
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payment on July 1, 1925, the amount of $3,823,- 
823. “To aid the state in meeting this payment, 
the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association had 
an actuarial bill prepared, which preserved the 
reserve basis but amended the law so as to provide 
a different method of computing the annual appro- 
priation to be made by the state to the pension 
funds. The practical effect was to build the pension 
funds by a more gradual method than that pro- 
posed in the original act. The method divided the 
state’s contributions to the pension funds into a 
‘normal contribution’ and a ‘deficiency contribu- 
tion.’”’21 The bill was enacted into Chapter 167, 
Laws of 1925. The new Act reduced the amount 
certified to $2,178,923. Instead of the comptroller 
paying this amount, the appropriation act reduced 
the item to $2,008,309. Nevertheless, the passage 
of this bill maintained the actuarial reserve basis. 

“The climax was reached in 1926. Again, the 
appropriations committee reduced the amount 
certified by almost one half. The State Teachers’ 
Association conducted a memorable campaign for 
the full appropriation. Editorials and news columns 
urged the necessity of maintaining the solvency of 
the pension fund. A hearing was arranged, which 
was held in the State House. One of the speakers, 
Ex-Senator Alexander Simpson, emphasized the 
mandatory provision in the Act, which states that 
the comptroller shall pay the full amount as certi- 
fied by the board of trustees on the first day of 
July, annually. The anxiety of the teachers was 
relieved, when the full amount was restored to the 
appropriation bill. Peace reigned for six years, as 
the state’s contributions were paid in full, pursuant 
to Chapter 2, Laws of 1920.’’!? 


Emergency Relief re the Pension Fund 


On June 14, 1932, a bill was enacted which 
permitted the state treasurer to deduct or “borrow” 
$4,121,566 from the money due to be paid the 
pension fund on July 1, 1932. Only $40,000 was 
left for administrative expenses. The loan was to 
bear 4 per cent interest. The “borrowed” money 
was to be repaid from the proceeds derived from 
the sale of state emergency relief bonds, as it had 
been used by the state for unemployment relief. 
The sale of these bonds was to be authorized in a 
referendum in the November election. After the 
election, the discovery was made that the Bond 
Act (P. L. 251, 1932) did not include as a purpose 
the reimbursement of this money to the pension 
fund. The omission of this purpose on the ballot 
caused the question to be raised as to the constitu- 
tionality of the financial officers of the state apply- 
ing any of the proceeds of the sale of these bonds 
to the repayment of the “borrowed” money. 

To obtain the “borrowed” money, Senator 
Joseph G. Wolber introduced a bill providing for 
the repayment in four installments from the 
gasoline tax. Due to opposition, it was impossible 
to get this bill released from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Assemblyman Herbert J. Pascoe’s bill, 
using the gasoline tax, spread the payment over 
eight years. It met the same fate. Senator Clifford 
R. Powell introduced an education bill to grant 
relief to school districts by the sale of the Delaware 
River Joint Commission Bridge Bonds. It included 
a provision to repay the pension fund the 
“borrowed” money. It was enacted as Chapter 
361, P. L. 1933, with the provision that the bonds 
had to be sold at par. At the time, this was not 
possible, so Senator Edward P. Stout introduced 
a bill to repay the “borrowed” money, which was 
not released from committee. 

The financial condition of the pension fund was 
further endangered, as the state defaulted in its 
payment due the fund on July 1, 1933. The total 
amount due was approximately $8,600,000. To 
meet this situation, Senate No. 493 (Powell) was 
introduced on August 13. This bill provided that 
the bridge bonds should be used to pay the in- 
debtedness of the State Highway Extension Sink- 
ing Fund and the balance be paid to the pension 
fund. This measure met with opposition, as teach- 
ers claimed that the pension fund should be allowed 
to accept these bonds in payment of the $8,600,000 
debt, and the balance be paid to the sinking fund. 
After months of work by the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and other teacher associations, the amended 





1Housman, Ida E., A Digest and an Explanation of the New 
Jersey Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund Law, 1927, page 
106. 

2Housman, Ida E., “Safeguarding the New Jersey Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund,’ New Jersey Educational Review. 
February, 1935, Vol. 8, No. 4. 
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bill was released from the committee through the 
effort of Senator Charles E. Loiseaux. The fight 
culminated on the night of Tuesday, November 28, 
when the bill passed the Senate after midnight, 
and the House of Assembly about 3:45 a.m. The 
bill, signed on December 4, 1933, is Chapter 409, 
Laws of 1933. After some difficulty, Albert C. 
Middleton, state treasurer, surrendered the bonds 
to the board of trustees on December 18. By this 
transaction, the state canceled its indebtedness to 
the pension fund. The total amount paid was $8,- 
720,078.59.15 As the solvency of the Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund had been restored 
again, there was much rejoicing among the 
members. 


State’s Default in 1934 


On July 1, 1934, the state failed to pay the 
amount, $4,271,173, certified by the board of 
trustees. The money for the pension fund is paid 
from the first-class (main stem) railroad tax. 
Litigation, caused by the New Jersey railroads 
protesting the valuations and assessments of their 
properties, has delayed the payments of this tax. 
To ascertain what steps the legislature intended 
to take to make good the default, representatives 
of the board of trustees and the State Teachers’ 
Association came to the legislature on July 9. “On 
all sides they were informed that the State was 
without funds.”!* Later, State Finance Commis- 
sioner John Colt made a ruling that “the trustees 
were entitled to but one quarter of the amount 
certified.”*® Based on this decision, the state has 
paid two quarters: the third quarter is past due 
(March 30, 1935). 

Prior to this 1934 default, the newspapers 
reported that the railroads operating in New Jersey 
had paid $9,855,000 in taxes. These railroad taxes 
are earmarked for the maintenance and support 
of a thorough and efficient system of free public 
schools. Quoting from the Official News Bulletin, 
May, 1934.16 

“The New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
therefore, would like to know whether the above 
money is available for distribution to the schools 
of the state, and if not, what has happened to it. 
It also wishes to know whether previous moneys 
paid in have been set apart for school purposes.” 

One of the results of the depression has been 
the increase in the amount defaulted by New 
Jersey school districts and municipalities in the 
payment of principal and interest due on bonds 
held by the pension fund. As of June 30, 1934, the 
total investments amounted to $49,814,500. The 
default in the payment of the principal due on 
bonds amounted to $381,300, on October 13, 1934; 
the default in the payment of interest amounted 
tu $422,483.89.17 Part of these defaults are caused 
by the refusal of the board of trustees to accept 
scrip, so as to safeguard the funds. A study of the 
investments reveals that the tendency is to invest 
in United States of America Bonds and State of 
New Jersey Bonds. 


Default in Payment of Members’ 
Contributions 


On October 2, 1934, $160,117.37 of members’ 
contributions which should have been deducted 
from salaries of members had not been paid to 
the pension fund. This matter was stressed in the 
Official News Bulletin for May 29, 1934: “It has 
been reported that boards of education in some 
parts of the state have not delivered to the Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Annuity Fund the amounts which 
they have deducted from their payments to teach- 
ers, though the teachers have been paid, and the 
pension fund payments deducted from such pay- 
ments. Clearly these deductions constitute a fund 
held in trust by the board of education, and any 
other use of the money is a violation of the law.” 

The trustees reported over $400,000 of contribu- 
tions in default on June 30, 1934. It is interesting 
to note that this amount had been reduced to 
$160,017.37 by October 22, 1934.18 


13Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund, State of New Jersey, 1934, pages 
9, 10. 

4Newark Evening News. July 10, 1934. 

5]bid., October 4, 1934. 

Oficial News Bulletin. New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Vol. 3. No. 2. May 29, 1934. 

“Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. Teachers 
Pension and Annuity Fund, State of New Jersey, 1934, pages 
75.0 

18Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund, State of New Jersey, 1934, page 8. 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDINGS, ROYERSFORD, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Recent Rural and Borough School Buildings 


An architect whose practice is generally limited 
to the design and planning of school buildings to 
serve the rural areas and the smaller boroughs of 
Pennsylvania, is confronted with many difficult 
problems, unknown to his fellow architects who 
limit their endeavors to city and larger suburban 
communities. 

One need only glance at the school buildings of 
older design which dot the rural landscape, to 
understand the educational philosophy which de- 
termined the type of educational structures that 
school boards of a generation ago considered ade- 
quate. As the population of rural centers increased 
through the flow of city dwellers to suburban 
areas, or as local communities decided to pool their 
interests in the erection of consolidated schools, 
the only fundamental idea to which their school 
edifices gave expression was that of better grada- 
tion of children. The only evidence of educational 
planning was a larger building which houses more 
children. No attention was directed to the modus 
operandi of the most important business enterprise 
in which any community engages, viz., public edu- 
cation. 

Rural people, today, plan their educational pro- 
grams with the same solicitous pride as do people 
in our cities. Population studies are made which 
enables the architect to determine the center of 
pupil population and also make it possible to pro- 
ject the probable population five or ten years into 
the future. The architect needs to know the tech- 
nique of such studies and should be able to advise 
boards upon how far it is good business to build 
into the future. 

Rural schools no longer consist of four, six, or 
eight rooms of uniform size. School organization, 
teaching methods, characteristics and interests of 
children of varying ages, individualization and 
socialization of the teaching process, the curriculum 
of today and its possible future extensions, extra- 
curricular activities, all enter into the process of 
planning and result in an extremely complex prob- 
lem in communities where resources are very 
limited. 


"Registered architect, Reading, Pa. 


m Pennsylvania 
W. Marshall Hughes, A.1.A. 


Laboratory teaching in history; the museum, so 
necessary in the teaching of geography; the greater 
emphasis upon science in the elementary school; 
the central library or the library in each classroom; 
the activities program in the primary grades; the 
program of educational guidance; and the substitu- 
tion of an educational program of self-direction on 
the part of students for the old plan of teacher 
domination — all these require hundreds of adapta- 
tions by the architect which were unknown a gen- 
eration ago. 

Site selection, landscaping, heating, ventilation, 
lighting, seating, height of blackboards, well-placed 
sanitary toilets, the teachers’ restrooms, the com- 


munity auditorium which must generally serve as a 
center for the health training, suitable and adequate 
quarters for the school nurse, the school shop de- 
signed to care for the manual activities needs in 
the community, adequate housing of the household- 
arts department, and many other details add to the 
problems of the architect who specializes in build- 
ings for communities who desire the same facilities 
as cities, but whose ability to finance education is 
immeasurably less. 

The architect designing rural schools is frequently 
called upon to work out all the above details him- 
self and to advise the school boards upon the nec- 
essary requirements to meet them. 





AUDITORIUM LOOKING TOWARD STAGE, HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, 
ROYERSFORD, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GYMNASIUM, HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, ROYERSFORD, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ROYERSFORD JUNIOR- 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The borough of Royersford, Pa., is a small in- 
dustrial center of about 3,000 population, situated 
along the banks of the Schuylkill River. Since the 
autumn of 1931, the community has been enjoying 
the educational advantages of a new junior-high- 
school building erected from the proceeds of a bond 
issue voted by the people. The building accom- 
modates grades seven to twelve, with some provi- 
sion for an increase in school population. The ar- 
rangement of the various departments of the school 
and the selection of the equipment were handled 
by the architect, W. Marshall Hughes and Mr. A. 
J. English, supervising principal of the school, and 
to them was referred all matters pertaining to the 
planning from the standpoint of administration. 
The building is designed to accommodate an initial 
load of 500 pupils, with a total pupil accommoda- 
tion of 600. The building throughout has been de- 
signed in a restrained modernistic style. The vertical 
note predominates outside and in the auditorium. 
The building is constructed of reinforced concrete 
and brick with stone trim. 

The structure has been planned for ease of ad- 
ministration and ready exit, rapid circulation be- 
tween class periods, and a maximum use of such 
units as the auditorium and gymnasium. This has 
been accomplished by the arrangement of stairs 
and corridors and the central location of the offices 
and other frequently used units. 

The citizens of Royersford take an active inter- 
est in the social and physical activities of their 
schools and with this thought in mind the audi- 
torium and gymnasium were placed at opposite 
ends of the building, affording direct entrance from 
the street, with a spacious lobby for each. The 
auditorium has a seating capacity of 850, with 
ample stage, fully equipped for dramatics, lectures, 
and other school and community affairs. The de- 
sign and finish of the room is at once dignified and 
attractive, and the acoustical properties are excel- 
lent. Separate toilets for public use are provided 
off the lobby. 

The gymnasium has a large entrance lobby. Con- 
crete bleachers to accommodate about 500 people, 
with additional seating on the balcony over the en- 
trance lobby, have been built along one side. 
Shower and locker rooms are provided under the 
bleachers. The floor is of composition of a regula- 
tion basketball size. The rest of the first floor is 
taken up with administrative offices, teachers’ rest- 
rooms, health rooms, and seven classrooms, includ- 
ing two rooms devoted to the commercial depart- 
ment, and toilet rooms for boys and girls. 

On the second floor are the library and workroom 
in the center of the building. The library is also 
used for a study room. The science department 
comprises a general science room, a lecture room, 
a darkroom, an office, and a storage room. An art 
room, three classrooms, and boys’ and girls’ toilets 
complete the second floor. 

The basement, which is entirely out of ground 
in the rear, provides space for the home-economics 
room, the manual-arts rooms, a boiler room, and 


coal room. Ample provision has been provided for 
a future cafeteria under the gymnasium. 

All floors throughout the building are finished in 
composition, with mastic tile, in color, throughout 
the lobby of the auditorium and gymnasium, in- 
cluding the main-entrance lobby. The walls are 
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finished in a sand-texture plaster. All interior wood- 
work is of select red oak. Lockers are built into the 
corridor walls and the balance of the exposed walls 
in corridors have a metal vainscot to match the 
locker fronts. 

All mechanical equipment was planned under the 
direction and guidance of highly qualified mechan- 
ical engineers. Provision has been made for a com- 
plete clock, program, and fire-alarm system, with 
intercommunication telephones and radio. 

The plumbing system is the most modern type, 
with all metal work in chromium-plated brass. The 
building is heated and ventilated by means of a 
vacuum-steam system. All classrooms are heated 
and ventilated by fresh air, supplied with ventilat- 
ing units, and gravity exhaust through a system of 
vent ducts. Automatic temperature control, of the 
pneumatic type, is provided for all direct radiation 
and the ventilating units. 


Construction Data and Cost 
Bids received, April 30, 1930. 
Contract awarded, May, 1930. 
Building completed, August, 1931. 


MORRIE CEOs ik ib ss ede eek sees $125,987.00 
Heating and Ventilating contract........ 22,670.00 
PISCUTICAL CORCTACE. occ cevecescceecees 7,814.00 
Plumbing and drainage contract......... 7,853.00 
Total GOMSITUCHION: COS... 66ss6csccciess $164,324.00 


The building contains 782,000 cubic feet and was 
erected at a cost of 21 cents a cubic foot, or a cost 
of $274 per pupil. 
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SECOND, FIRST, AND GROUND FLOOR PLANS, HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, 
ROYERSFORD, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, PERRY TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


PERRY TOWNSHIP HIGH- 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


The school plant of Perry Township, Berks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, consisted of seven one-room 
buildings, of rather ancient vintage, located 
throughout the township, together with one eight- 
room building located in Shoemakersville, the in- 
dustrial center of the township. At that time the 
eight-room building was used for a grade and high 
school for the township. The high school was en- 
tirely inadequate to obtain proper recognition by 
the state and had been condemned. The school 
board faced with this condition decided to provide 
proper educational facilities for the children. The 
board made a thorough study of the school condi- 
tions and felt that rather than spend considerable 
money on their present buildings, it would be a 
better plan to issue bonds and erect a new high 
school, consolidating all the present one-room 
schools under one roof, and using the present high- 
school building for that purpose. 

A bond issue placed before the voters in Novem- 
ber, 1930, was approved, and plans were immedi- 
ately made to proceed with the erection of the new 
high school. The building was erected in Shoe- 
makersville, on a tract of ground sufficiently large 
to take care of an athletic field without hampering 
the possibility of expansion to the building. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


In the planning of the building, it was the pur- 
pose of the architect and school authorities, to meet 
not only the needs of the school program but also 
to serve as a community center. Due to the type 
of surrounding architecture it was decided that a 
one-story building of plain design would be most 
appropriate. 

Since the district had a small borrowing capacity, 
it was recognized that multiple use of rooms was 
necessary, which was the controlling factor in sug- 
gesting the combining in one room of the audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and in one laboratory the 
physics and general-science laboratories. The audi- 
torium-gymnasium has ample stage, with shower 
and locker rooms directly connecting. When used 
as a gymnasium, the room is cleared: by placing the 
chairs under the stage and along the side walls for 
spectators. 

The building has been carefully planned, with 
the auditorium-gymnasium in the center, sur- 
rounded on three sides with corridor and class- 
rooms. The building is constructed with exterior 
walls of varicolored red brick and cast-stone trim, 
which brings out in a pleasing manner the simple 
design of the structure. 

The inner and outer structural walls are of solid 
brick, with floors of wood joist. All finish floors are 
clear maple, and the interior trim is oak. All of the 
rooms are plastered in a light-buff sand texture. 


On either side of the main entrance are located 
the office and rest-health rooms. The remainder of 
first floor contains a library, a general-science labo- 
ratory, a commercial department, and five stand- 
ard-sized classrooms. On the ground floor are 
located the manual-arts and domestic-science 
rooms, and the cafeteria. All rooms are provided 
with built-in bookcases and teachers’ closets. All 
lockers are recessed into the corridor walls. The 
building contains a number of auxiliary features, 
such as electric clock-and-program system, fire- 
alarm system, etc. The heating and ventilating, 
plumbing, and drainage systems are modern in 
every respect. A unit system of heating and ventila- 
tion has been used with gravity exhaust. 

The building accommodates 350 pupils and the 
auditorium seats 550 people. 


Cost of the Building 
oe rere re $53,750.00 


Heating and ventilating contract......... 10,717.00 
Plumbing and drainage contract......... 3,119.00 
OE: CRINGE 5 inva. di Ftc ¥642 seis 3,016.00 
Total construction cost........cccsscsees $69,602.00 


The building contains 465,000 cubic feet on a 
basis of 16 cents a cubic foot. The per pupil cost 
was $200. 





GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


PERRY TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, 


LOWER POTTSGROVE TOWNSHIP 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


Prior to 1930, the educational needs of Lower 
Pottsgrove Township, Montgomery County, Pa., 
were served by one two-room structure and four 
one-room buildings. Most of the buildings were in 
a dilapidated condition. 

The board of education was rather hesitant 
about consolidating the one-room buildings until 
the taxpayers, through the two parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, should come out strongly in favor of 
the erection of a consolidated school, somewhere 
in the vicinity of Sanatoga, the community center 
of the township. 

In November, 1930, the electors voted the board 
of education the necessary funds to erect a con- 
solidated school. In order to conserve funds, it was 
planned by the architect, at the direction of the 
board, to erect a one-story building without a base- 
ment. 

The parent-teacher association called a com- 
munity meeting which unanimously requested the 
board to erect a building, with complete basement 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, CONSOLIDATED GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING, LOWER POTTSGROVE 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CONSOLIDATED GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING. LOWER POTTSGROVE TOWNSHIP, 


W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

suitable for community gatherings. The board ac- 
quiesced to the wishes of the community, changed 
the building plans, and erected a building with com- 


plete basement, at an approximate cost of $40,000. 


The Building 


The building is located on a very high piece of 
ground, overlooking the town of Sanatoga, which is 
the geographic and trading center of a prosperous 
farm community. The design is along simple lines 
with modern entrance feature. The exterior walls 
are of red brick, backed up with 
hollow tile. The entire first floor 
is constructed of concrete and 
steel-bar joist, with concrete 
foundations. The roof is of wood 
construction, finished with tar- 
and-gravel 20-year bonded roof- 
ing. All windows are of the 
architectural  steel-sash_ type. 
The finished first floor is of 
colored mastic tile, laid in 12 in. 
square blocks, and the interior 
finish is in oak. The walls are 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


finished in buff-colored, sand-surfaced plaster. 

All classrooms are equipped for 38 pupils. 

The lighting system is of the indirect type, with 
six outlets in each classroom. A complete fire alarm 


Cost Data 


General contract $29,507.00 


Heating and ventilating contract......... 3,993.00 
Plumbing and drainage contract......... 2,449.00 
le os 594.00 








$36,543.00 
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DETAILS OF FRONT ENTRANCE, CONSOLIDATED GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
LOWER POTTSGROVE TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, CONSOLIDATED GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING. UPPER PROVIDENCE TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


and emergency lighting system has been provided. 
Built-in wardrobes, bookcases, and teachers’ closets 
are located in each classroom. All blackboards are 
of natural slate, with cork display boards across the 
top, and the finished hardware is of cast bronze. 
Doors opening into the corridor have checks to 
prevent slamming and breakage of glass. Plumbing 
is of the latest sanitary type. The water supply is 
from an artesian well, with automatic pumping sys- 
tem. The heating is of the vacuum-vapor unit sys- 
tem, with gravity ventilation. 


UPPER PROVIDENCE TOWNSHIP 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


Upper Providence is a large township in Mont- 
gomery County, bordering on the Schuylkill River. 
Prior to 1932, the school district maintained a four- 
room consolidated school at Oaks, a four-room vil- 
lage school at Mont Clare, a two-room building at 
Port Providence, and six one-room schouls in the 
northern section of the township. 

In 1931, the school board attempted to consoli- 
date the schools at three centers: Oaks, Mont Clare, 
and a new site, upon which is expected to erect a 
building large enough to house all children both of 
elementary- and junior-high-school age residing in 
other portions of the township. All high-school 
pupils were being sent to other districts at a large 
expense. The loan was defeated. 

In 1931, the school board decided to use the 
funds available and consolidate the six one-room 
schools of the district, at a site which represented 
approximately the school-population center of the 
six areas served by one-room schools. This six-room 
building was erected in 1932, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $32,000, including the equipment. 


The Building 


The building is located on a large plot of ground, 
well elevated, which provides an excellent setting 
for its colonial design. The entire basement is ex- 
cavated to provide play space for the pupils in in- 
clement weather. 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN, CONSOLIDATED GRADE SCHOOL 
BUILDING, UPPER PROVIDENCE TOWNSHIP, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


The new building contains six standard-sized 
classrooms, with arrangements for an addition of 
at least two more rooms in the future. The two rear 
classrooms are divided with a folding partition so 
that they may be thrown together for assembly 
purposes or for community use. 

The exterior walls are faced with old colonial 
variegated red brick, backed up with hollow clay 
tile. The entire first floor is of concrete construc- 
tion, with mastic-tile finish flooring. The main en- 
trance stairway is of steel, with mastic-finished 
treads. Both toilet rooms have walls of buff-colored 
glazed hollow tile, and the toilet partitions are of 
slate. 
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The heating system is of the unit type, with 
gravity exhaust through the cupola on the roof 
for ventilating the classrooms. Each classroom is 
provided with built-in wardrobes, teachers’ and 
book closets. The interior finish throughout is of 
oak. 


Construction Data and Cost 
OTRO: GH kc occ cs eis caeedaeares $21,865.56 





Heating and ventilating contract......... 3,494.00 
Plumbing and drainage contract......... 1,443.00 
POTOUTNG COMMING 6 6ccc as hoees sc csaasiweeess 1,492.00 
NE, 03654 ded oases aA aiw es ahaa $28,294.56 


The building was erected at a cost of 15 cents a 
cubic foot, and the per pupil cost was $145. 





DETAILS OF FRONT ENTRANCE, CONSOLIDATED GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
UPPER PROVIDENCE TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 












THe ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL in past years has 
covered many phases of school construction and 
equipment with one important exception. Probably 
to many of its readers this feature of school con- 
struction does not merit more than passing notice. 
To me, however, it is important, and I believe 
demands more study and consideration from archi- 
tects and educators. 

I refer to the use of inclines, or what is more 
generally known as ramps, as a means of travel 
between floors of the school building. In the use 
of this feature in schools, the “writer was the 
pioneer in the State of California, and after close 
observation and checking, over a period of years, 
he has become convinced that the incline is much 
to be preferred over the stairway for reasons that 
will be set forth. 

To begin with, I have had the privilege of read- 
ing the comments of many well-known school archi- 
tects who were solicited for an opinion on this 
subject, and I cou'd not help being astonished at 
the lack of knowledge on their part, as to the 
merits or demerits of the ramp when used in 
schoolhouse construction. 

The majority state they do not use this feature 
on account of the extra cost over a stairway; also 
on account of the extra space taken up in a build- 
ing and the difficulty to arrange the plan to accom- 
modate a ramp. I sha!l show that the extra cost 
over the stairway is altogether imaginary and the 
extra space needed does not come out of the build- 
ing but is additional space added and this space 
being of cheaper construction than a stairway 
totals no more. Practically all of these architects 
confess that they have never used an incline in 
any schools; consequently they are not qualified 
judges. A number refer to inclines used in public 
buildings and form their conclusions from the ex- 
periences gained in observing their use, losing sight 
of the fact that no comparison can be made be- 
tween a public building and a school. In a public 
building the inclines are used only occasionally, 


“1Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Ramps Versus Stairs for School Buildings 
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largely by adults. To most people who use them 
they are a little awkward not having been schooled 
or accustomed to use them. In a schoolhouse the 
pupils rapidly become accustomed to the use of a 
ramp and ascend and descend with ease. I have 
been surprised how quickly children adjust them- 
selves to walking on the sloping planes of an in- 
cline and how they ascend and descend with the 
least apparent effort. Not so with a stairway which 
is planned to demand the same effort by weak as 
well as strong, by short as well as tall. The child 
who is 4% feet tall must raise its weight to the 
same distance as the 6-foot pupil. There can be no 
adjustment in this to make the individual steps 
lower. 


The Facts Observed 


One well-known school architect states: “We 
have not used ramps in any of our buildings. We 
have noted ramps in other buildings and our re- 
action to them is that they are more expensive 
and take up more time than stairs in going from 
one location to another.” By actual check this 
statement is not verified. Another architect writes: 
“JT have never used the inclines but in a certain 
building. They cid not impress me favorably.” In 
every case no actual trial has been made, but the 
incline has been condemned on general principles. 
Now the facts are these: 

1. It has been demonstrated that the incline 
can be built with the extra space included for 
practically the same cost as a first-class stairs. 

2. The ramps are practically 100 per cent safe 
in case of fire or panic. In checking on the use of 
the best constructed stairs, I have found records 
of many accidents, whereas I have yet to find a 
record of one accident on inclines. 

3. The inclines are more easily kept clean, be- 
cause the many angles and corners found in the 
average stairs are eliminated and the cost of jani- 
tor’s service is thus reduced. 

4. The ramps give children a sense of security 
not found in stairs. 
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5. The ramps are more adapted to the varying 
strength of children and adults. 

6. It is possible for cripples in wheelchairs to 
go from floor to floor. 

7. The ramps are less noisy. 

8. The ramps cost practically the same as stairs. 

9. Service elevators can be eliminated. All sup- 
plies and furniture can be taken from floor to floor. 


Preferred by Pupils 


In order that I might test the pupils’ preference 
as between an incline and a stairway I planned in 
some of the schools erected from my plans, a 
stairway and an incline placed at equally conven- 
ient points in the building, giving the pupils a 
choice of means of ascending and descending. I 
found in every case after careful checking, that 
they chose the inclines. The statements of children 
were corroborated by the principals of these 
schools who also found that the incline was pre- 
ferred by the pupils. 


A Comparison as to Effort and Time 


That the inclines required less effort to climb 
than do stairs was demonstrated by Mr. Spring, 
principal of the Santa Rosa High School, Santa 
Rosa, California. This school has inclines extend- 
ing to the second floor and stairs going up to the 
third floor. It was the general opinion of the en- 
tire faculty that inclines required much less exer- 
tion. To verify this opinion, three groups of girls 
were taken to the base of the incline and their 
pulse count was taken. The girls were then asked 
to proceed up the ramp as they usually did. At 
the top their pulses were counted again. After a 
rest of five minutes they were asked to go up the 
stairs, whereupon their pulses were again counted. 
The findings are as follows: 


Pulse Count of Pupils Using Stairs and Ramps 


Group I 
Time 
Ramp Stairs Student Normal Ramp Stairs 
29 25 1 80 116 124 
2 81 92 134 
3 82 102 104 
4 88 120 124 
5 69 79 84 
6 74 86 88 
7 80 102 120 
8 68 110 120 
9 78 102 122 
Group II 
Time 
Ramp Stairs Student Normal Ramp Stairs 
35 30 1 78 94 114 
2 64 84 120 
3 76 90 116 
4 74 80 102 
5 78 96 120 
6 76 80 104 
7 66 108 112 
8 92 106 108 
9 82 92 94 
Group Ill 
Time 
Ramp Stairs Student Normal Ramp Stairs 
34 ol 1 74 106 120 
2 74 90 90 
3 80 110 114 
4 68 88 102 
5 66 76 112 
6 82 98 110 
7 80 90 96 
8 60 76 82 
9 84 100 110 


Median increase in pulse rate on ascending ramp — 16 
Median increase in pulse rate on ascending stairs — 34 


The experiment, though crude, indicates that 
more effort is required in going up stairs than up 
a ramp. The experiment also shows that it re- 
quired less time (on the average, four seconds) to 
climb stairs than inclines. This does not mean, 
however, that the stairs cause less congestion than 
the ramps; just the opposite is true, for the rate 
of movement at any given point is much more 
rapid up the incline than up the stairs. 


Some Cost Figures 


The principal objection which architects have 
against ramps is the cost. I submit the following 
contract figures: When bids were called for the 
construction of the La Cumbra Junior High School 
at Santa Barbara, the school board desired to 
settle a controversy about the cost of inclines by 
calling for bids for stairs and for inclines. In order 
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to build the inclines it was necessary to project 
out a section of the building sufficient to give the 
necessary space for the incline, practically dou- 
bling the space ordinarily required for stairs. The 
figures were as follows: 

The low bidder stated that he would deduct 
$100 for each ramp over the corresponding stair- 
way; another made a bid of $500 less for the 
ramps than for stairs; another bid $100 higher 
for ramps; another $200 higher. These bids were 
by reliable builders, and we conclude from this, 
that ramps can be placed in a building as cheaply 
as stairs. In my own practice I have found this to 
be substantially true. When the added labor to 
construct a stairway over the plain slab construc- 
tion of an incline is considered, it will be apparent 
that the additional wall and floor construction of 
an incline is less costly. 

The foregoing discussion assumes that the in- 
cline is properly constructed and that the slope 
is not over a 2-inch rise to the foot run. I have 
built ramps as much as 24-inch rise to the foot, 
and they have proved satisfactory, but careful per- 
sonal observation suggests 2 inches as a safe and 
satisfactory slope for schools. The material used 
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should be fireproof. I have used reinforced con- 
crete in practically all my installations and have 
found this material very flexible and satisfactory. 
The floor of the incline should be covered with 
cork carpet or rubber matting. Battleship linoleum 
is too slippery. 


Schoolmen’s Comments 


I cannot close this article without quoting a 
few favorable comments from well-known prin- 
cipals and superintendents: 

Principal A: “I prefer inclines to stairways as 
I find them safer, more sanitary, more convenient, 
less noisy, and more easily cleaned.” 

Principal B: “The contrast between inclines and 
stairs is so great that it could not but impress 
anyone otherwise than in favor of the inclines.” 

Principal C: “I am more than ever of the opin- 
ion that ramps are superior in every way to stairs. 
They require much less effort than climbing stair- 
ways, which is particularly desirable to girls and 
weaker pupils.” 

Principal D: “There is no basis for comparison, 
for the incline has all desirable qualities that we 
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seek and none of the faults of the stairway. We 
use the upper floors for our primary grades.” 

The general comment of those who have used 
inclines is well summed up in this statement of 
H. W. Jones, superintendent of the Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia, schools. 

“1, They afford economy in time as our pupils 
are able to pass up and down the incline faster 
than they would be able to negotiate stairs. 

“2. They are a great saving in the amount of 
noise in the halls at the time of passing. 

“3. They inject a larger factor of safety as there 
is no opportunity for one to fall and become hurt 
on an incline as is sometimes the case on a stair- 
way should pupils crowd or push one another. 

“4. The final and greatest factor we believe to 
be the element of the preservation of the health, 
particularly of adolescent girls. The jeopardy of 
stairs and stair climbing to the health of young 
adolescent girls is well known. The incline entirely 
removes all possibility of this.” 

There is much more that could be said in this 
connection, but I believe nothing more is necessary 
to awaken interest in those who wish to be in- 
formed. 


The Floors of New High-School Buildings 


Significant changes have taken place in the use 
of materials for school-building construction. 
These changes have affected all aspects of school- 
building planning. An attempt has been made to 
discover the degree to which these changes have 
entered into the planning of floor finishes for all 
types of rooms in high-school buildings. With this 
purpose in mind, school buildings planned during 
each of the years 1924 to 1931 have been studied. 
Eight school buildings were taken for each one of 
these years. These school buildings have been 
planned by 38 architects and have been, in the 
main, erected in various parts of the United States 
so that the tabulation made represents national 
rather than any local tendencies. The working 
drawings, as well as the specifications of the 
school buildings, have been studied in order to 
ascertain the facts. Wherever evidence had to be 
secured by visitation to the building, such visita- 
tion was made. The school buildings ranged in cost 
from $300,000 upward. 

The tabulation of the floor finishes of the 64 
schools included in this study was prepared by Mr. 
W. L. Uhl and Mr. E. C. Cannova. In the tabula- 
tion the names of the rooms, or groups of rooms, 
appear at the left, and within the body of the table 
a small dash represents one building. The key to 
the tabulation indicates that under each type of 
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material eight columns are shown, each column de- 
voted to one of the consecutive years 1924 to 1931. 
The tabulation, therefore, presents graphically the 
trends in the use of materials. The entrance vesti- 
bules may be taken as an illustration. It will be 
noted that under the pattern and precast terrazzo, 
entrance vestibules showed a definite tendency to- 
ward an increase in the use of this material over 
a period of the eight years. The architectural pref- 
erence is very decidedly in favor of this material. 
The material which is second in preference for en- 
trance vestibules is quarry tile. There has been a 
definite declining trend in its use, however, in favor 
of the pattern terrazzo. Slate and bluestone flag- 
ging is used in a few cases in these entrance vesti- 
bules. This is probably where the architectural 
style dictates its suitability. It, to be sure, is a 
very serviceable material when properly laid. 

The floor finishes of other rooms will be dis- 
cussed in the order in which they appear in the 
tabulation. 

Entrance Lobbies. A very definite trend is to- 
ward the use of pattern or precast terrazzo, as in 
the case of the entrance vestibules. Quarry tile 
follows almost the same tendencies as with re- 
spect to the vestibules. There is a slight scattering 
of the use of other materials. 

General Corridors. Plain terrazzo laid in brass 
strips seems to be the preferred material for the 
floor finish of corridors, with its use on the increase 
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irrespective of cost. The cement floor for corridors 
appears to be on the decline. Linoleum is used in 13 
cases with a dropping off for the last year, 1931. 
Other materials, like rubber tile, composition of 
mastic, asphalt tiles, magnesite tiles, and slate 
flagging have been used in a small proportion of 
the cases. There is no. trend toward their increase 
as evidenced in this study. 

Locker Alcoves. Only locker alcove spaces have 
been included in this study and not spaces designed 
for lockers in main corridors. This limits the num- 
ber of cases involved. The tendency is to have the 
locker alcove floors of the same finish as the gen- 
eral corridors. There is a definite trend of use to- 
ward plain terrazzo and brass strips. The use of 
cement and linoleum finishes for locker alcoves has 
fallen off considerably. 

Stair Treads and Stairs. Terrazzo and concrete 
treads, both plain and with abrasive ingredient, 
have had a steady use for approximately the first 
half of the period studied, but there has been a 
declining tendency in use during the last four years 
studied. Bluestone treads show an increase in the 
last years of the study, while the former materials, 
with the addition of abrasive metal nosings or non- 
skid tile nosings, have likewise shown an increase 
in the past four years. Steel stairs have been used 
throughout the schools studied to form the fram- 
ing of the entire stairs, including the string, risers, 
and treads. 

Toilets for Student Use. The tendencies have 
been slightly away from the use of terrazzo for the 
floors of these rooms, and within the last three 
years of the study ceramic tile has definitely come 
to the fore. Cement floors have been used only 
slightly and rubber-tile floors once in these rooms. 
Apparently, experience is leading definitely to the 
gradual acceptance of ceramic tile for these floors. 

Administration Rooms. There is a wide varia- 
tion in the use of materials for the floors of the 
administration rooms. Here should be included the 
office of the principal, a public office, waiting 
room, and conference rooms which adjoin these 
service rooms. Linoleum, either plain or in tiles, 
seems to be coming definitely to the fore for these 
spaces. There is a slight falling off of maple and 
yellow pine which predominated in the early years 
of the study. The more noiseless and resilient ma- 
terial, especially of the type called “tile,” has ap- 
parently grown in preference. 

Conference Rooms. A very marked tendency 
toward the use of maple will be noticed for the 
first six years of this study. There has been a defi- 
nite falling off in the last two years of the study. 
Yellow-pine rift has maintained uniform popularity 
during this period and is second in choice to the 
maple floors. In recent years there has been a 
tendency toward a limited use of plain or linoleum 
tiles and the composition of asphalt tiles. This 
tendency is, however, not sufficiently marked in 
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this study to indicate a supplanting of the woods 
for classroom fioors. 

Study Halls. In the study halls, the same tend- 
ency holds with respect to the use of maple as has 
been indicated for classrooms. Yellow-pine rift has 
been used as frequently in study halls as in class- 
rooms. Plain linoleum or in titles has been used 
more frequently than in classrooms. It may be that 
the figures mark a tendency toward the preferred 
use of this material for study-hall purposes. 

Library. Linoleum, plain or in tiles, is the pre- 
ferred material for library floors. The plain laid 
sheets were superseded in later years by the iile 
form and in the last year by asphalt tiles, prob- 
ably because the latter form permits of easy re- 
placement. Rubber tile was found to be sparingly 
used over this period of years. The wood floors, 
maple and yellow-pine rift, have been used, with 
the tendency in the last two years toward the 
yellow pine. 

Auditorium. During this period of eight years, 
the tendency for auditorium floors was to move 
from maple slowly to other materials. The yellow- 
pine rift had a consistent use in the last six years 
of the period studied. Cement, plain and scored, 
was used rather consistently throughout. In a few 
cases, the over-all use of linoleum or composition 
floor has been found. The use of linoleum aisles 
in a concrete or other field appears to be on the 
increase, as well as the over-all use of asphalt tiles. 
There seems to be a greater variation in the woods 
used on the auditorium floors than on any other 
group. 

Auditorium Stage. The two materials used here 
have been maple and yellow pine, with yellow pine 
strongly predominating in the last years of the 
study. 

Auditorium Balcony. While maple, oak, and yel- 
low-pine floor covering have only sparingly been 
applied to the fireproof construction of the balcony, 
naturally cement has uniformly been the dominant 
finish, with a recently increasing tendency to place 
linoleum and composition tiles (noiseless materials ) 
in the aisles only. 

Combination Auditorium-Gymnasium. Maple 
flooring is the only finish used in one case of this 
kind found in the 64 buildings studied. 

Medical Department. While maple has generally 
been the favored material and yellow pine has been 
used where economy required, there is indicated 
an increase in the use of linoleum, especially “lino- 
leum-tile” and asphalt tile for the noiseless qual- 
ities, ease, and satisfactory repair qualities. 

Teachers’ Rooms. Maple has been the dominant 
material for a number of years, with yellow pine 
coming to the fore within the last three years. 
Other materials which are increasing in use in these 
rooms are linoleum, composition, and especially 
the linoleum-tile and asphalt-tile variety. 

Biology Laboratory. Wood floors have predom- 
inated during the eight years. There is a slight 
tendency toward linoleum and composition floors 
in the last year. 

Science and Physics Laboratories. The same 
tendency is shown as with reference to the biology 
laboratory, with maple predominating and yellow- 
pine rift second in the frequency of use. 

Chemistry Laboratory. This follows somewhat 
closely the tendencies in the biology and other lab- 
oratories, with a slight use of cement floors. 

Chemistry Preparation Room. This room fol- 
lows the same tendency as the chemistry labora- 
tory and almost uniformly has the same material 
as the laboratory room. This also holds true in 
general for other preparation and storerooms con- 
nected with science laboratories. 

Lecture Rooms. These rooms follow very closely 
the laboratories which they are expected to serve. 

Commercial Rooms. The floor finishes of these 
rooms are generally of maple like the standard 
classroom, with a uniformly and slightly increasing 
tendency toward the use of yellow-pine floor. Also, 
a few cases uniformly over the years have used 
linoleum as for the classroom. 

Drawing and Art Rooms. The tendency follows 
very closely the floor finishes of standard class- 
rooms. 

Music Rooms. The tendency in music rooms is 
toward a wood floor of maple, pine, or, where costs 
are to be reduced, yellow-pine rift. Scattered are 
found a few cases of linoleum or rubber tile. 

Cooking Laboratory. There is a wide variation 
of materials used in the floor finishes of the cook- 
ing laboratory. Maple was the predominating ma- 
terial in the first six years of the study. Linoleum 
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has ranked second in use over the entire eight- 
year period. Yellow pine has ranked third. There 
have been a few cases of cement and of quarry 
tile and asphalt tile, with a scattering of mastic 
and magnesite tile. Apparently experimentation has 
not yet determined the best materials in this field. 
It would seem desirable to move toward the lino- 
leum or asphalt tiles. 

Housekeeping Suite. Maple floors have been 
used in 75 per cent of the cases. Two cases indicate 
oak floors. For economy, or to match classrooms, 
a few cases have been yellow pine. Ten per cent 
of the cases have been linoleum, one for each of 
the years of the survey. 

Sewing Laboratory. Here maple floors generally 
predominate, with a uniformly limited use of yel- 
low pine. Linoleum and other materials appear 
occasionally. 

Plant-Growing Conservatory. Quarry tile in 
pleasing color is shown to be the preferable mate- 
rial, with isolated instances of linoleum or ceremic 
tile. 

Machine and Metal Shops. Cement floors are 
used uniformly throughout the period, isolated 
cases using heavy plank yellow pine and, likewise, 
“block-on-end” surface. No trend is indicated. 

Woodworking Shop. Maple has been used in 
probably 50 per cent of the cases, while the balance 
of the buildings share the use of yellow-pine rift, 
blocks-on-end, and cement finish without apparent 
trend as to increased or decreased use. It is diffi- 
cult to understand a frequent use of cement floors 
in these rooms. 

Gymnasium. Maple floor finishes are more fre- 
quently used here than in any other type of room 
in the 64 high-school buildings studied. There are 
scattered cases of oak, yellow pine, and blocks-on- 
end. 

Gymnasium-Balcony. Uniformly, and quite in- 
variably, cement finish prevails with certain of the 
more expensive buildings having maple floor cover- 
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ing, and one case of linoleum aisle and terrazzo 
field. 

Locker Rooms for Gymnasium. Seventy-five per 
cent of the examples have used plain or colored 
cement in decreasing amounts to date, the change 
being replaced mainly by terrazzo in brass strips. 
Only a few examples used ceramic tile or composi- 
tion mastic or tiles. 

Gymnasium Showers. Ceramic tile is varyingly 
shown to provide 50 per cent of the examples, with 
a slight increase in use toward the last of the peri- 
od. One third of the cases were cement uniformly 
scattered over the period, with a slight reduction 
in use toward the latter part of the period. Ter- 
razzo for one fourth of the examples has been 
spread equally over the period, with a slight drop- 
ping off in the last few years. 

Swimming Pools. Only a few cases of swimming 
pools appeared in these 64 buildings. In one case, 
the floor finish was cement, and in the others cera- 
mic tile. 

Cafeterias. A wide variety of materials has been 
tried for these floors. Cement floors predominated 
over the first six years of the period, with maple 
floors second. In the later years plain terrazzo 
with brass strips, linoleum, and asphalt tiles have 
been used. Apparently the tendency has been away 
from cement and wood to these latter named 
materials. 

Cafeteria Service Rooms. Cement, terrazzo, and 
quarry tile seem to have had their share of instal- 
lations. There is no one single tendency, but the 
preference should be to the very serviceable ma- 
terial which can withstand the hardest kind of 
wear. 

Cafeteria-Kitchen. Terrazzo has uniformly been 
sparingly used, with cement dominating in the 
early years and decreasing in use in the later years, 
while just the reverse is the case for quarry tile. 
Composition tile has been sparingly used at various 

(Concluded on Page 84) 


DETAILS OF FRONT ENTRANCE, PERRY TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. Marshall Hughes, Architect, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
(See Page 35) 
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School Administration 
in Action 


That Commencement Address 
Vaughn C. Wallace’ 


The traditional high-school commencement has 
been under attack from progressive secondary- 
school administrators for some time. As to their 
success to date the writer is not in position to say, 
but he is rather dubious that it has been phenom- 
enal. Their purpose is worthy, but the American 
public evidently likes to sit more or less uncom- 
fortably through the old-fashioned commencement 
in which the main item on the bill of fare is an 
address by some prominent school superintendent, 
a school-board member, or a college professor. I 
am as hopeful as many of my colleagues that the 
day will come when the high-school graduates con- 
duct their commencement exercises in their own 
way. However, for the present, commencement 
speakers seem to be rather firmly entrenched. So, 
as with the teaching of certain rather indefensible 
academic subjects, it might be wise to improve on 
the speech if we must retain the speaker. 

With this idea in mind, the writer, through the 
co-operation of the English department of the col- 
lege with which he is connected, has been collect- 
ing papers from college freshmen on the subject 
of “What was good or bad about my commence- 
ment address?” and “What I wish I had been told 
but wasn’t.” Professor Hart in his very interesting 
book, Teachers and Teaching, has proved rather 
conclusively that high-school seniors have satisfac- 
tory ability to express sound judgments on crucial 
problems. I am perfectly willing to agree that com- 
mencement addresses may not be crucial problems 
(although a statement made by a student that “the 
thing I had looked forward to most in my child- 
hood days has been the disappointment of my life” 
might cause one to question his self-assurance 
about this statement), but since so many of my 
colleagues and so many school-board members are 
still engaged in the pleasant pastime of making 
such addresses, a few remarks from the audience 
of pupils might be valuable to them. This article 
is therefore a suggestion from the pupils as to what 
you, Mister Commencement Speaker, have done or 
have failed to do and what they would like to have 
done in the future when you mount the rostrum 
with that benign smile on your face. 

One of the chief criticisms leveled against the 
commencement speaker is that he speaks for too 
long a time. The graduates are practically unan- 
imous in the opinion that such speeches should be 
short and snappy, with an approximate 30-minute 
limit. To quote from some of the replies: “The 
average speech is so long it is conducive only to 
sleep”; “I could not be judged on what I thought 
of the addresses, since the addresses themselves 
were not conducive to any thought whatever ex- 
cept, when would the speech stop?” “But who 
wanted to sit through a program with a long-drawn- 
out speaker?” “He said he would only give a few 
remarks and not give a speech. He actually talked 
for over an hour and a half.” Or, as one lad said 
of commencement speakers, “Why not grab your 
sheepskin and run?” 

Many graduates felt that they were left out of 
the exercises because the speaker all but ignored 
them and talked to the audience of parents and 
friends. Their resentment of this slight was keen, 
as is evidenced by such statements as: “He should 
not take up time giving ideas for older people rather 
than the graduates” and “One should consider the 
graduating class as the audience, and the real audi- 
ence as mere eavesdroppers on a private conver- 
sation.” 

The oratorical speaker is in disrepute. Don’t 
scare them off with a volley of bombastic words 
and phrases, or “the expression on the face of that 
girl in the front row won’t be the look of intelligent 
admiration which it seems, but only a mask cover- 
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ing the thought that perhaps her nose is shining, 
and gee, how these shoes hurt!” Neither do they 
want to be talked to in a tone of voice that one 
pupil decided was “paternizing.” The speaker 
should be considerate of the words he uses, because 
“the graduating class may not be as well up in 
high-sounding words as he is, and it is for the 
benefit of the graduating class that this ceremony 
is held.” “Don’t shout, don’t pound; talk plain 
simple English, in a sincere conversational manner” 
is a nutshell summary of advice on this matter. 

Don’t use the commencement address for sell- 
ing yourself, the school systems, or some college 
which you represent. As one student states: “His 
address consisted of a very good sales talk for the 
school he represented. He did not talk to the grad- 
uating class of my high school. He was having a 
heart-to-heart talk with the taxpayers of my home 
town.” 

As to the subject matter of the speech, there is 
almost unanimous agreement on certain general 
points. These youngsters know what they want, 
but it would seem as if they haven’t been getting 
it. They want the speaker to be frank and truthful, 
to treat them as “intelligent, capable individuals.” 
They are violently opposed to idealistic speeches, 
the ideals of which are too exaggerated to be prac- 
tical. The chief fault with most speeches made at 
graduation is that they are too idealistic. The 
senior boy or girl already feels “he has the world 
by the tail.” He rather expects the world to fall 
at his feet and when it does not, he wonders what 
is wrong, and may draw into himself “nursing a 
grudge against the whole scheme of things.” 
“Why,” one youngster complains, “is it that we 
can’t get a speaker at a commencement exercise 
who will tell us the real facts of situations we must 
meet in the outside world instead of someone who 
paints a picture of the flowery future that lies 
just ahead. It is a well-known fact that no one 
believes he knows more than the high-school sen- 
ior. We owned the world, in our own estimation, 
the night of graduation, but a few days later we 
were all due for a big fall. All the business firms 
where it was a ‘cinch’ to get a job didn’t even seem 
to remember us so we began to wake up. We can’t 
blame this all on the speakers but most of them 
should realize their mistakes and take time out to 
tell us facts.” 

These youngsters want an address that will make 
them think earnestly, but like most of us, they 
want a little optimism mixed in with the frankness. 
The graduates believe that an address in somber 
tones on the black and sinister future which the 
student is facing is boresome and, while they wish 
to be told “the hard struggle that life really is,” 
and that “there should be more facing facts instead 
of the unctuous soothing syrup dosed out by the 
speaker.” They would also like to be informed that 
“the world is not all bumps; there are as many 
smooth places.” An excellent time for the speaker 
to sharpen his sense of humor and use his best or- 
ganizing ability to strike a favorable balance be- 
tween sound advice and “blarney.” 

Many of the pupils would like to be told “What 
do I do now?” “Should I go to college, or should 
I look around for a job, and where, and how?” 
“Should I attend college at once, or work a year 
or two?” Many of the graduates complained that 
the picture of college life given them by the speaker 
was false. They all wanted to be told something 
about this phase of their education, although they 
insisted the speech shouldn’t be just for those 
pupils who intended to go to college. “And,” said 
one student, “don’t give us the idea that financial 
returns are the chief benefit from a college educa- 
tion!” 

These boys and girls can be criticized because 
they desire a complete education in a half-hour 
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address. However, they are right when they want 
to be told something. Certainly they should not 
feel that their time has been entirely wasted. It is 
up to the speaker to make every word count. 

And a final word of caution for the conceited 
speaker. Quite a few embryo critics were of the 
opinion that the money spent for a speaker could 
be used to better advantage in giving the class a 
good reception; something they would remember 
as a pleasure, rather than an address to which few, 
if any, really listen. One lad puts it: “The audi- 
ence loses consciousness of the meaning of his 
words until his ‘I thank you’ awakens them with 
a start. Then comes the wild applause. I imagine 
that many a speaker has labored under the delu- 
sion that such a burst of applause was a tribute to 
his gifted speaking. Perhaps it is, and then, perhaps 
it isn’t.” 

Of course, none of us who make commencement 
speeches is guilty of the faults complained of by 
these young people, and then, perhaps we are. 


THE RELATION OF THE BUSI- 
NESS SUPERINTENDENT TO 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


The business superintendent of the school sys- 
tem is an officer second only in importance to the 
superintendent of schools. In discussing this fact, 
Mr. Lynn Thompson, a member of the board of 
education of Minneapolis, Minn., has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the function of the business 
manager of the board of education can only be 
understood in the light of the general organization 
of the city school system, the functions of the su- 
perintendent as chief executive of the schools, and 
the relationships which grow out of these considera- 
tions. He said at the recent Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the Department of Superintendence: 

“The size and importance of a city school system 
demand intelligent and effective organization. In 
order that it may be possible to properly understand 
the problem of organization and proper relation- 
ships, it should be determined first what the board 
may reasonably expect of the superintendent of 
schools. The functions of the business superintend- 
ent may be stated as follows: 

“1. To plan a budget in co-operation with the 
subordinates. 

“2. To keep the operating expenses of the year 
within the budget. 

“3. To furnish substantial and adequate supplies 
for all departments. 

“4. To keep school accounts in proper order 
through proper accounting system. 

“5. To keep buildings in proper repair at moder- 
ate cost. 

“6. To encourage harmony among department 
heads and school workers in general. 

“7. To maintain a high standard in the school 
system educationally and otherwise. 

“8. To inform the public concerning the achieve- 
ments of the school system. 

“9. To initiate appointments as well as dismis- 
sals, these to be approved by the board. 

“10. To spare board members petty annoyances 
and complaints of the public, as well as disgruntled 
teachers, and other employees. 

“The board of education has no time to waste on 
minor matters that should have the attention of the 
educational expert. It is a wise board which knows 
when to place a matter squarely on the shoulders of 
the superintendent, who ultimately is responsible 
for the smooth running of the school system. It is 
sufficient for the board to have the right of approval 
of candidates selected by the superintendent. 

“In the past,” Mr. Thompson continued, “too 
much stress has been laid on systems of school 
management and too little on the type of personnel 
necessary to conduct the educational business eff'- 
ciently, expeditiously, and economically. The su- 
perintendent should have not only a general knowl- 
edge of the school system, but he should be familiar 
with conditions in the community, in the state, 
and in the country as a whole. He must not only 
be an educator, but a businessman as well. 

“The superintendent must be broad-minded and 
capable of recommending to the board the finest 
personnel obtainable,” said Mr. Thompson. “In pre- 
senting the best program obtainable, the superin- 
tendent should be able to select a business manager 
who is well trained in business affairs and who 
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The Law Courts and School Administrative Affairs 


NUMBER of lawsuits dealing with school administrative 

affairs which have in recent months found their way into the 
courts, reflect a somewhat unusual situation. The courts are called 
upon to a greater extent than ever before to decide questions which 
have arisen between school authorities and other parties in the 
contractual relations entered into by them. 

In the main, these cases concern themselves with the employment 
and dismissal of professional service. A superintendent, a principal, 
a teacher, or a janitor has been eliminated illegally or unfairly it 
is alleged, and redress is sought. Somewhere in the deliberations 
engaged in by the school authorities, it is usually claimed an agree- 
ment, a rule, or a law has been violated. Contention follows. In 
aggravated cases, citizens protest. Meetings are held; even the pupils 
are led to take sides. 

In an Ohio city, a petition was signed by 2,000 citizens demand- 
ing the retirement of three school-board members, because, it was 
said, they had unjustly dismissed the superintendent of schools. At 
the same time, the aggrieved superintendent appealed to the courts 
for redress. In this instance, an educator insisted upon his legal 
rights, and the community, in an irritable mood, protested against 
an apparent injustice. 

In recent cases where a dismissal has been protested, the citizen- 
ship has divided into two groups, those favoring the teacher and 
opposing the board, and those upholding the board and opposing the 
teacher. The average citizen feels that he has a right to voice his 
approval or disapproval on school administrative policies. Those 
who are identified with the school service have their friends and 
sympathizers who espouse the cause of one whom they believe to 
have been wronged. 

Where a board ot education has proceeded along legal lines and 
is clearly within its moral rights, it can afford to hold to its position, 
and eventually win public approval. In a New England community, 
the dismissal of several teachers was followed by a protest meeting 
attended by a thousand citizens. The reinstatement of the dismissed 
teachers was demanded. In the case of a refusal to comply with the 
demand made, the whole board was to be retired through court 
action. The school board gave its reasons for action and then held 
firmly to its position, with the result that the opposition faded 
into silence. 

Similar situations have been experienced elsewhere, demonstrat- 
ing that a spirit of protest against unfairness and politics is abroad, 
that the common equities and rights of individuals are being exacted 
with greater energy and determination than ever before. They may 
be aggravated in times like the present by overzealous and over- 
heated minds, and a spirit of opposition to authority, but they must 
be met when they arise. 

These incidents ought to lead to greater caution in arriving at 
school administrative decisions. The equities involved must be clear, 
and the legal procedure in entering upon contractual relations and 
in canceling them must be observed, if difficulty and embarrassment 
are to be obviated. 


State Legislation in Behalf of the School 


N THE closing weeks of the 1935 sessions, numerous measures 
are before the several state legislative bodies, which, in the 
main, are designed to provide a more adequate support for the 
schools. These measures emanate from state departments of public 
instruction and from the state education associations. 
In discussing legislative action designed to insure better support 
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for the schools the question invariably hinges upon the subject of 
taxation. Here it simply means to throw additional burden upon the 
property tax or to discover new sources of public revenue. We have 
frequently held, and hold again, that the educators who approach 
legislative bodies on any measure involving the subject of taxation 
must come prepared not only to argue the reasons why better 
support is necessary, but also to demonstrate where and how the 
additional revenue may be secured. In other words, the educator 
must be prepared to argue his case to a logical conclusion. When 
a body of educators recently came in a spirit of protest before the 
governor of Arkansas, demanding better support for the schools, 
the executive bluntly replied: “Stop taking generalities and work 
out a specific plan.” 

In defining the attitude of the administration and of the legis- 
lature the Arkansas governor said: “You must come to us with 
a united front. I have found in talking with educators that they 
are not agreed as to what they want. I am not dogmatic about the 
educational problem. If you don’t like my plan, maybe I like yours, 
and we can work together on it. Many suggestions have been made 
—sales tax, gas, and electricity taxes, and what not — but come 
forward with some definite plan of action.” 

This argument well demonstrates that the educators must not only 
be united in making their demands but they must be equally united 
in setting forth as to just what they demand if desired results are 
to be achieved. The legislator who is immersed in a mass of legis- 
lative proposals cannot be intimately versed in all of them. He 
likes to be informed in any given measure not only as to the why 
and wherefore but also as to the when and how. 

Most of the legislative school programs, which have been sub- 
mitted to the lawmakers, have been worked out with discriminating 
care. As a rule, too, the champions for better school support are 
quite clear as to the tax proposals deemed expedient and sound. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that much desirable and 
beneficent state legislation helpful to the schools will be secured. 


Shall the Teacher-Tenure Laws be Amended? 


HE tenure laws enacted in a number of states in recent years 
to provide teachers with greater stability and security, are here 
and there being evaluated in the light of experience. Have they 
accomplished all that has been promised for the teaching profession? 
The purpose which actuated the enactment of tenure laws was 
to afford protection against unjust dismissal, and to raise the stand- 
ards of teaching. It was contended that after a probationary period, 
the competency of a teacher could be established ; annual re-election 
should not be required, but service should be continuous. Dismissal 
should only be brought about by filing charges and granting a hear- 
ing, and proving incompetency, unfitness, etc. 

If school executives on the whole have not been enthusiastic over 
the teacher-tenure plan, it is because they have seen difficulties and 
embarrassments in bringing about dismissals where these have been 
fully warranted. The assurance that a teacher is competent during 
the probationary period has not been a guarantee that she will 
continue to be competent during her subsequent career. 

If school superintendents on the whole are not outspoken in 
opposing rigid tenure laws, boards of education are vigorous in their 
objections to these laws. Thus, the New York State School Board 
Association, having a membership of seven hundred, voted unani- 
mously last fall against the teacher-tenure law of the Empire State, 
believing that it is harmful to the best interests of the schools. In 
Indiana, a report formulated by school superintendents concludes 
that “the benefits of tenure outweigh the deterrents.” 

Even the teachers’ associations no longer hold that these laws are 
an unmixed benefit to the interests of the school child. Leaders in 
these organizations who are seeking higher entry requirements into 
the profession, and better salaries for all instructors have become 
aware of the fact that the older teachers who have a minimum of 
professional preparation, who are indifferently competent, and who 
are complacently satisfied to allow things to drift so long as they 
are safe in their jobs— these men and women are a direct bar to 
improving the standards of teaching as a profession. They may never 
be guilty of neglect of duty, insubordination, or failure to carry on 
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routine, but their passive acquiescence makes them a drag on the 
school system. 

The solution of the problem, it would seem, lies in the moderniza- 
tion and legal acceptance of periodic appraisals of the efficiency and 
professional spirit of teachers. Such appraisals must include not 
merely the judgment of principals and superintendents on the 
personality and general interest of teachers. It may well include the 
directly measurable teaching results observed in passing marks, 
results of achievement tests, low percentages of failures. Such points 
as professional study, participation in worth-while experiments for 
educational betterment, and, above all, active initiative and partic- 
ipation in administrative undertakings for the schools deserve 
consideration. 

Ultimately it may be advisable to discontinue all life licenses for 
teachers and empower the respective state departments to set up 
plans for periodic renewals of licenses — renewals that will correlate 
experience with increased efficiency. 


The Non-partisan Idea in Boards of Education 

T MAY seem strange that so old a problem as political partisan- 
I ship in school affairs should be discussed. The idea of party 
adherence in creating school boards exists, however, in quite a few 
states, and the evils of the system come to the surface repeatedly 
and with awkward embarrassments. Even in communities where the 
bipartisan idea has been adopted, it is found that under the surface 
the old spirit of party allegiance is at work. 

The simplest evidence of partisanship is in the election of school- 
board presidents, and the distribution of committee memberships. 
If this were all, no great harm would result, but party loyalty is 
extended to the dismissal of school employees, and the selection of 
teachers and janitors. Here party recognition and party supremacy 
become the objective. Jobs in the school system are party plums, 
and the personnel is not chosen with an eye to character and fitness 
so much as it is in recognition of party affiliation. Some unpleasant 
situations have come to light recently in which school-board dead- 
locks and other embarrassing situations created by partisan rivalry 
have been carried on with a brazen disregard of the true interests 
of the schools. 

It is high time that school boards and school authorities generally 
awaken to the evils of partisanship in school affairs and develop a 
healthy local opinion for reform. It is necessary here that not merely 
nonpartisan plans be promoted, but that the character and standing 
of school boards be improved upon entirely new lines and in 
harmony with entirely new standards. The efficiency and social out- 
look of the membership, their belief in democracy as a mode of 
life as well as of government, and their courage to promote the 
school system as a means of creating a better social order, these 
rather than party politics should be criteria for judging and select- 
ing board members. Happily, the great majority of school boards 
are of the nonpartisan type — all must be so long as the individual 
welfare of the school child and the social welfare of the community 
are at stake. 


A Trend in the Field of School Architecture 

HOSE who are familiar with the history of school architecture 

in the United States are aware that the battle for architectural 
service has been between the competent, experienced architects on 
the one hand, and the field of men of general or limited experience 
on the other. The one group has to its credit the planning and build- 
ing of economical and educationally effective schoolhouse structures, 
while the other simply relies upon local influence and a vague hope 
that any architect can plan any type of building. 

The country is dotted with schoolhouses that are clumsy in design, 
extremely faulty in interior arrangement, and expensive in first cost 
and subsequent maintenance. Almost without exception these were 
reared by architects who had designed residences, stores, and factory 
buildings, but who had never before studied the educational func- 
tion of a school building. Local patriotism had favored home- 
town talent. 

Then, too, some of the schoolhouse monstrosities found in many 
sections may be attributed to a type of dress-pattern architecture 
Promoted by alleged architects who travel from town to town, 
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carrying beautifully colored drawings of schoolhouse exteriors. A 
glib tongue and high-powered salesmanship have won many a school 
board, and the result has been a showy, but poorly planned 
schoolhouse. 

The progressive school official will realize that the experienced 
specialist in the field of school planning can render a vastly better 
service than the novice. The progress made in school architecture 
has evolved structures which are not only simple and tasteful in 
design but which are highly utilitarian and particularly fitted for 
the school organization which they surround. To hold that all 
schools are essentially alike is fallacious. Schools possess individual- 
ity which calls for changes and innovations not possible under the 
dress-pattern type of school planning. The local economic situation, 
the physical environment, and the population, affect the character 
of each structure. At any rate, an experienced and competent archi- 
tect is the best assurance in the direction of a utilitarian and eco- 
nomical structure. Experimentation with inexperienced architects 
invariably proves to be an expensive undertaking. 

The steady improvement in the economic situation, the growing 
realization that the cessation of school-building operations has been 
a serious error, and the vast federal funds which will be shortly 
available under recent legislation all point to increased school plan- 
ning and construction. If these new buildings are to be truly efficient 
for the enlarged educational service which will be expected of the 
schools in the next two decades, the most experienced and efficient 
architectural planning will be none too good. That means that local 
considerations of a temporary kind must give way to the higher and 
more lasting considerations of long-time efficiency and economy. 
Home talent should certainly be used where it justifies itself by the 
competency and experience of the men. Local contractors, and local 
products should be chosen where they are the most serviceable and 
economical — but the capital investments should not be hazarded 
where better services, better men, and better materials are available. 


The Administration of Teachers’ Pension and Annuity 

Funds 

i ko growing national concern for old-age security will inevitably 
have an effect upon the organization and administration of the 

teachers’ pension systems which have grown up in the various states. 

The majority of the teachers’ pension funds have not had an easy 
time. They have lacked the compelling purpose of the federal pen- 
sions for soldiers and sailors, and they have not aroused the imagina- 
tion and appreciation of the municipalities and states who have pen- 
sioned policemen and firemen on the theory that these occupations 
are hazardous and that the men affected deserve a comfortable old 
age after they have outlived their physical vigor. Teachers’ pensions 
have been based on the solid ground that the teacher is receiving a 
low compensation and that this deserves a security provision for old 
age. The average citizen, however, has not been impressed by this 
argument, and thoughtless opponents of teachers’ pension systems 
have not been unwilling to point out what they believe are short 
hours and long vacations enjoyed by teachers. 

Teachers’ retirement plans, however, have suffered most largely 
from two entirely different causes. The first of these has been the 
inclination of state officials and state legislatures to interfere with 
the orderly administration of the funds. The second has been the 
ordinary difficulty of finding absolutely safe investments for the 
funds. The early problems of the funds in using the actuarial basis 
for their organization have been overcome long ago, but it has taken 
constant vigilance on the part of the leaders of teachers’ associations 
and of the school-administrative heads to keep the state govern- 
ments from manipulating the funds to their own political advantage. 

A further problem which the teachers’ pension funds will be 
obliged to face arises from the growing legislation to establish pen- 
sions for all public servants and the added legislation which con- 
templates universal social insurance. Will it be wise for teachers to 
allow their hard-earned pension funds to be merged with the general 
scheme of social insurance? Will it be to their disadvantage to have 
teachers considered only one class in the vast number and kinds of 
public servants? It is our strong belief that teachers’ pension funds 
should be kept separate from all other social insurance and should 
be continued as an integral part of state school codes. 
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Development of an Elementary Library 
A. H. Horrall' 


In many school systems a library in an elemen- 
tary building is considered an expensive luxury. 
If there are library books in the elementary 
school, they usually occupy the shelves in some 
out-of-the-way corner of the hall or a supply 
closet. 

Some of the arguments against esteblishing a 
library room in an elementary schoo) are: (1) 
The space is too costly. When the children are 
in the library their space in a regular classroom 
is not being used. In planning a new building, a 
library room means additional cost because it 
adds square footage in floor space as well as out- 
side and inside wall space. In an old building, 
even though a room may be available because of 
decrease in enrollment, the cost of changing the 
room into a library is “prohibitive.” (2) A 
library, to be properly managed, requires the 
services of an experienced librarian. This means 
adding another member to the school staff. (3) 
A library is unnecessary in an elementary build- 
ing. Pleasure reading should be provided in the 
regular classroom at the “reading” or “browsing” 
table. 

An elementary principal, who has used a library 
room in a conventional school, offers the follow- 
ing arguments as to why he should hate to give 
up his library room: (1) The library, in addition 
to being a place where the child may do recrea- 
tional reading, is a central place for keeping the 
school reference sets and children’s magazines. 
Usually a school cannot afford reference sets for 
each room of the intermediate or upper grades 
nor can more than one or two copies of the better 
children’s magazines be purchased. (2) In no place 
other than a library can lessons in the use of the 
library be given. The children may be taught, 
in this room, how to find books in any library 
that uses the Dewey Decimal System. They may 
be taught how to use a card index, how to handle 
books, how to make the best use of reference 
books, how to mount and file fugitive materials 
of all kinds. (3) The library may be the activity 
center of the school. Here the children will find 
attractive displays of materials pertaining to cur- 
rent events. They will have opportunities to ex- 
hibit projects in which their class has participated. 
They may display some of their hobbies, such as 
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stamp or nature collections. In fact, the library 
becomes the one room in the building in which 
the entire school is interested. (4) If properly 
programmed, the library need not be “dead space.” 
When not in use by an entire class, the room 
may be used by small groups for hunting refer- 
ence material, for preparing dramatizations, or for 
organizing units of work. The library may also 
be used before and after school as well as at 
recess and during the noon hour on rainy days. 
(5) There is no absolute necessity of having a 
specially trained librarian who spends all of her 
time on duty in the library. If one member of 
the regular teaching staff is familiar with the 
organization of a library, she can be placed in 
general charge of the room and can instruct the 
room librarians in their duties and _responsibili- 
ties. 

For the past two years there has been a vacant 
classroom in the Lincoln Elementary School in 
San Jose, California. This room became a catch- 
ail for discarded pictures, janitor’s ladders, broken 
furniture, workbenches, etc. Because of the nat- 
ural tendency to use this room for storage, it 
had but little other value. Occasionally a small 
group used the room for construction work on 
some activity that required more space than 
could be given in the regular classroom. 

Through the co-operation of the superintend- 
ent’s office, it was decided to see what could be 
done in converting this unattractive room into a 
library. The accompanying photograph tells the 
story only in part. The floor was in such bad 
condition that a covering of linoleum was neces- 
sary. This floor covering, in addition to adding 
to the attractiveness of the room, seemed to pro- 
duce the psychological effect of quietness as one 
entered the room. 

Shelves were placed on the east and south 
walls. The north wall was covered with building 
board (for pinning space). This pinning space 
replaced the old composition blackboard that had 
been on the walls for several decades. In the 
center of this side of the room was built a flat- 
top storage case for filing pictures and other 
fugitive materials. The top of the case is wide 
and deep enough to lend itself readily to displays. 
The west wall contains five large windows, fitted 
with old Venetian blinds. These were replaced 





THE ROOM AFTER IT HAD BEEN CONVERTED INTO A LIBRARY BECAME THE CENTER OF INTEREST 
FOR ALL THE CHILDREN 
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with amber-colored cloth shades that roll from 
the center. On a bright, sunshiny afternoon, the 
shades may be entirely closed and there is suffi- 
cient light for reading in all parts of the room. 

The original finish of the woodwork was red- 
wood, so it was decided to make all woodwork 
that was fastened to the building, such as shelves 
and cases, the same finish. All movable equip- 
ment — tables, chairs, librarian’s desk — was fin- 
ished in light oak. 

The tables were cut to three heights — 24, 26, 
and 28 inches—to accommodate children from 
the first through the sixth grade. Chairs were 
cut to 14, 16, and 17 inches. Since there was 
only space in the library for eight 14-inch chairs 
and the primary children enjoyed sitting on the 
floor, cushions were made by a fourth-grade class 
for those who preferred the floor. An ordinary 
light oak teacher’s desk, a small box file, blank 
cards, and rubber stamp completed the equipment. 

As soon as the physical setup was assured, the 
teachers and pupils began to catalog and label the 
books. The books belonging to the Lincoln Libra- 
ry, which consisted of a very satisfactory assort- 
ment of some seven hundred volumes, had previ- 

(Concluded on Page 72) 


STUDENT REPORTS 


Superintendent R. E. Tope, 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


The problem of reports to pupils and parents is al- 
ways an interesting and important matter in school- 
work. The old-fashioned stock form of report card is 
not satisfactory because it is not specific enough to fit 
different pupils and subjects. Even where attempts have 
been made to modernize it by adding space for mark- 
ing traits as well as school subjects the matter usually 
goes by default in action practice. 









A PROGRESS REPORT 
Made Up By Teacher For Students And Parents 
Subject: GEOMETRY Date Pupil 





mm: (A Teacher 
: check mark 

indicates 5 - Superior 3 = Fair 1 - Failure 
rank) 4 - Excellent & - Lowest Acceptable Grade 






KNOW E 
Acquires em postulates, definitions 
etc. read 
Understands meaning of fundamentals in Geonetay - 
Makes applications of learnings . 
Accumulates working knowledge of Geometry _ wth 
SKILLS 
Can demonstrate theorems, problems before class ___ 
Works consistently for improvement as 
Explains work clearly and easily to class 
ATTITUDES 
Orderly and systematic in class and daily work 
Conscientious and sincere in preparation and 
recitation saints 
Strives to make good progress in his work 
































ERESTS 

Has special interests in Geometry. 
Desires to become more proficient a 
~ Geometry to practical, every day life 


fries to do his own work, independent of others __ 
Perseveres until work is complete 


TL_900R CITIZENSHIP TRAITS 











COURTESY 
Courteous to fellow workers _ 
Works quietly without disturbance _ 
Attentive while others recite 
Good conduct at all school events 


DEPENDABILITY 
Lives up to agreements _ 
Recetas maintain good standards 
punc in attendance 
Desondable without supervision or watching — 


RESPONSIBILITY 

Takes oe of school property__.___ 
conc 

Sets a aoe example 


INITIATIVE 

Works ahead without being told 
Enjoys doing original work 
Maintains good quality in work 
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See other side of this sheet for more specific suggestions. 


these reports are retained they will show the progress of schoo] 
work, Duplicates are kept on filo in the scheol office. 










ATTEST: cr RT 


TYPICAL PROGRESS SHEET FOR REPORTING 
TO PARENTS 


In the Grand Junction, Colo., high school careful 
study has been given to the matter of reports and it 
has been decided to discontinue stock forms and sub- 
stitute an individual report form to be developed by 
each teacher for each subject. These report forms are 
to differ so much that a report by one teacher can 
hardly be used by another teacher even in the same 
subject. To illustrate, the form illustrated has been 
worked out for geometry. The instructor check’s care- 
fully each pupil’s standing or rating and then passes 
the reports to the pupils. After they have looked them 
over, each pupil checks himself with a colored pencil 
and turns back his report for the teacher to examine 
and consider. Later the forms are returned to the 
pupils with any further comment and suggestions the 
teacher desires to make. All are mimeographed and 
may be revised frequently. Naturally there is some 
rivalry among teachers to see who can develop the 
most significant and suggestive report. 
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Schools 


HEALTH 
AND 
GROWTH 
SERIES 


Charters, Smiley, 
and Strang 


Three-Book Edition 
and Six-Book Edition 


Grades 3 to 8 





READING 
TO LEARN 


Yoakam, Bagley, 
and Knowlton 


Book | - Book Il - Book III 


Grades 4 to 7 


New informational readers of 
the work-type. 





The Work of 


Scientists 
6th Reader in 


the 
Patch - Howe 


NATURE 
AND 
SCIENCE 
READERS 


f. ‘ 
‘ i lane 


to consider carefully before making 


BOOK THREE ®° 


Extending the series to the third and fourth years of study. 


A SECOND COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA 


The second-year book of the Lennes course. 


CIVICS THROUGH 


Real-life situations and live investigations to prepare the 
junior-high-school pupil for assuming civic responsibility. 


A FIRST BOOK 


Churchman-Atwood-Racine 


A new approach, semi-inductive in character. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 


SCHOOL BUARI) JOURNAL 


your selection for 


next year 


in the series 


Canby-Opdycke-Gillum 


HIGH SCHOOL 


ENGLISH 


Lennes 


MODERN 
ECONOMICS 


Corbett and Herschkowitz 


Centers around the bearing of economic principles on our 
social needs. For advanced high school pupils. 


PROBLEMS 


Edmonson and Dondineau 





IN FRENCH 


Boston Atlanta 


Dallas Chicago 


BOOK FOUR 


San Francisco 








THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Jensen, Jensen, 


and Ziller 


A new comprehensive survey 
course for junior-high- 


school girls. 





Newly 
State-Adopted 
by Louisiana 
and 
North Carolina 


Packard, Sinnott, 
and Overton 


THE 
NATIONS 
AT 
WORK 


A commercial and industrial 
geography, the most out- 


standing in use today. 





Illustration from folder recently distributed by the Association 


When you specify Binders Board for the covers of 
your textbooks, you go far towards obtaining the 


best in quality and service. Books like these illus- 
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trated here, will give far longer service than those 
bound in substitute boards because Books Bound 


in Binders Board are Bound To Last. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Chanin Building 


Colonial Board Company...... Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Company..... Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company........... Jersey City, N. J. 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 
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Fibreboard Products Inc... ... .San Francisco, Cal. 
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Otter River Mills, Inc........... Otter River, Mass. 
Riverside Paper Mig. Co....... Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Organization and Administration or Substitute- 
Teaching Service in City School Systems 


By Clare C. Baldwin. Paper, 115 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

The substitute-teaching service is here recognized as 
an integral part of what is commonly thought of as 
the regular instructional corps requiring at once a 
planned organization of all the related administrative 
procedures. Since the teaching service must go on un- 
interrupted, it follows, too, that absenteeism must be 
met by reinforcement. The substitute teacher becomes 
an essential factor in the school system. 

There is a tendency to hold that the substitute 
teacher need not necessarily measure up to the qual- 
ifications of the regular teacher. The one is temporary 
only, the other permanent. The author, however, holds 
that the selection and assignment of substitutes for 
service should be made strictly on the basis of merit. 
The professional qualifications of the one should be 
as high as the other. 

The author provides a plan for organizing and di- 
recting the substitute-teaching service. Centralized con- 
trol is essential. Such control preserves instructional 
standards, expenditures service, and promotes a com- 
mon educational program. He points out the manner 
of administering this service as exemplified in 106 
American cities. In 59 cities the service is in charge 
of the secretary to the superintendent, in 21 cities a 
clerk is assigned to the task, in the 8 cities the super- 
intendent himself directs the assignments, and in 7 
cities an assistant superintendent directs them. 

In summarizing his conclusions, the author says: 
“A well-planned program of in-service training and 
supervision for substitute teachers is essential to the 
maintenance of a. high standard of instructional effi- 
ciency. Special teaching aids should be provided for 
the assistant of substitute teachers. These include spe- 
cial instructions or helps supplied by the principal, 
courses of study; lesson outlines or plans; and seat- 
ing charts of classes.” 


Proficiency Test and Workbook for Second-Year 
Latin 
By Lillian G. Berry. Paper, 144 pages. Price, 56 
cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York City. 


The familiar techniques of the workbook and of the 
modern type tests are here applied to second-year 
Latin. The objectives are to strengthen the student in 
the required vocabulary, to test and aid in rapid trans- 
lation, to diagnose difficulties and deficiencies in gram- 
mar; to aid the mastery of irregular verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives; and to afford a basis for reteaching and 
drill in fundamentals. More important than these drill 
and test materials are the comprehension and composi- 
tion tests which include genuinely cultural materials 
and raise Latin above the merely disciplinary. The 
book is well balanced. 


Responsibility for Rural-School Administration 

By Frank W. Cyr. Cloth, 158 pages. Price, $1.75. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

In outlining the rural-school problem, as far as the 
same is affected by administrative considerations, the 
author primarily holds to the principle of equalization 
and the allocation of administrative responsibilities. 
The one deals with the rights of the child and the 
other with administrative procedure and practices that 
will insure the educational claims of the rising genera- 
tion. 

As a basis for his study the author devotes his in- 
troductory chapters to a definition and orientation of 
the problem, to the interpretation of data and a sur- 
vey of the literature on rural-school administration. 
In searching out the allocation of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities in the county administration of schools 
the author centers his analysis upon five typical states, 
namely, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Idaho, Indiana, and 
Maryland. 

He then presents a basis for the reorganization of 
the administrative setup for schools in the rural areas. 
The scope and function of the county board of educa- 
tion is described. The office of the county superintend- 
ent of schools and its relations to local boards and 
agencies is brought to the fore. 

The five principles enunciated as a basis for an ade- 
quate administrative organization are as follows: 

1. Efficiency and economy of operation. All admin- 
istrative duties must be performed with efficiency and 
economy. 

2. Democratic control. The administrative structure 
of the school system must be shaped to translate effec- 
tively the needs of the people served into an educa- 
tional program. 

3. Specialization in the allocation of administrative 
functions. Responsibilities for the administration of 
an educational program and the duties which they 
involve must be divided between units and officials in 





such a way that the values of specialization may be 
most effectively realized. 

4. Definiteness of allocation and clarity of relation- 
ships. Responsibilities must be definitely allocated and 
relationships clearly established to insure a sound basic 
structure. 

5. Lay board — professional executive relationships. 
One of the primary requisites to a sound administra- 
tive structure, when both the county and the local 
district are included, is the incorporation of accepted 
board-executive relationships. The necessarily complex 
nature of such an administrative organization increases 
the importance of recognizing these relationships. 

Dr. Cyr suggests the following capacities in which 
boards of education and the professional school execu- 
tives are to function: 

1. The county board of education is a necessary part 
of the administrative structure if the proposed prin- 
ciples are to be realized. It will act in two capacities: 
(a) as a board of control it will perform those duties 
assigned to it in accordance with accepted board-execu- 
tive relationships; (b) as an appellate board it will 
affirm, modify, or reverse those decisions of the local 
district board which come within its jurisdiction. 

2. The county superintendent may legitimately act 
in three capacities: (a) as executive of the county 
board of education; (b) as executive of the local board 
for a limited number of duties; and (c) as a repre- 
sentative of the state department. 

3. The local board of education will act in one 
capacity only; namely, as board of control in the local 
district. 

4. The local superintendent or principal will act as: 
(a) executive of the local board of education; and (5) 
as a member of the county superintendent’s staff. 
When no such official is employed, his functions are 
performed by the county superintendent. 


Reading to Learn — Book I 


By Gerald A. Yoakam, William C. Bagley, and 
Philip A. Knowlton. Cloth, 394 pages. Price, 84 cents. 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Here is a delightful children’s book, filled with in- 
teresting material, printed in good-sized type, and at- 
tractively illustrated. It is an informational reader, de- 
signed to stimulate the child mind toward the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, training it in the direction of study. 

The text concerns itself with subjects which deal 
with history, geography, elementary science, nature 
study, civics, and health —all told in language care- 
fully adjusted to children. They are permitted to play 


(Concluded on Page 48) 
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AND HAPPY—USING 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 
by Almack and Staffelbach 


We are pleased to announce that a new 
1935 Edition of The Stanford Speller will 
be available for use at the opening of schools 
in September. The new edition will contain 

| complete dictionary work for all the word 

lists for Grades 4 to 8 inclusive, with no in- 
crease in price. Other important improve- 
ments are being included in the new edition. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





(Concluded from Page 46) 
with their pet animals, and are then given a glimpse 
of the great outside world. 

There are interesting sights and scenes encoun- 
tered in travel, life and traffic in the large centers of 
population, and in foreign lands. There are also lessons 
in courtesy and the finer habits of life, the care of 
books, and other things with which the youthful mind 
should be familiarized. Each unit concludes with mod- 
ern type tests to determine how well the reading ob- 
jectives have been achieved. 


Nature Chats 

By John Harvey Furbay. Cloth, 271 pp., illustrated. 
The Science Press Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

The various conditions of plant, animal, bird, and 
insect life are explained for the four seasons of the 
year. The Appendix tells how to preserve different 
specimens and also presents a number of projects that 
may be solved. The book is suitable for “the lover of 
nature” and for nature-study clubs. 


Potential Economies in Reorganization of Local 

School Attendance Units 

By Harry A. Little. Cloth, 78 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York 
City. 

It is generally conceded that the next major reform 
in local school administration will come from an en- 
largement of the attendance and administrative units 
of rural and village schools. It is probable that the 
first attack on the present resistance to the enlargement 
of school districts is through the consolidation of 
schools, especially where the attendance is exceedingly 
small. It is most reasonable to expect that the evidence 
of the efficiency of larger school units will naturally 
lead to the consolidation of administrative boards. 
Such a reform will remove from the states, especially 
in the middle west, the ridiculous situation of having 
more school boards than teachers. 

The present timely study is devoted to the single 
question of the economies which can be effected 
through the consolidation of rural attendance units. 
The author enters upon an analysis of the compara- 
tive costs of consolidation in 223 counties: from 15 
states. He shows clearly that an actual decrease in 
dollars-and-cents cost is the result of 213 counties, and 
an increase in only 10 counties. This desirable situation 
has developed in spite of the fact that consolidated 
schools provide better and more expensive buildings, 
enlarged instructional services, transportation, better 
paid teachers, and an all-round generous educational 
program. 
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Accept these 4 FOLLETT 
SOCIAL SCIENCE READERS 


with our compliments 


Send today for your set. We want every SUPERINTENDENT AND 
PRINCIPAL to have these 4 NEW books to examine and KEEP. 





For the first time, a publisher now offers you a series that introduces 
the pupil to the whole background of history, geography, language, 
government, business, citizenship ... LIFE ITSELF. 


Because of their factual content and compact, interesting, narrative 
style they make excellent silent readers for grades 4-5-6 and 7. 
Ideal foundational material, they provide teachable units on which 


to build a fine SOCIAL SCIENCE program. 


Your set is ready for mailing. Write for it today, indicating your 
position. There is no obligation. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1259 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
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Wide variations in cost resulting from consolidation 
have been found by Dr. Little to be based on (1) the 
amount of consolidation which existed previous to the 
enlarged organization, natural barriers, community 
prejudice, and other limiting factors; (2) the density 
of population as determined by the number of farm 
and village children per 10,000 acres of farm land; 
and (3) the number of farm and village children per 
school. 

The study is of exceptional value in studying local 
situations. Its technique may be expected and under 
what conditions increases in cost are likely to occur. 
For propaganda the general conclusions are effective. 
Stammering and Allied Disorders 

By C. S. Bluemel. Cloth, 175 pages. Price, $2. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 

There has been much quack theory concerning the 
causes of stammering and there have been expensive 


_ and useless ‘“‘cures” of speech disorders. The present 


book, written by a student of many years’ experience, 
makes a strong argument for the conditioned-reflex 
and inhibition theory of stammering. The author shows 
clearly that the dominant-gradient theory and the 
theories of weak visualization and psycho-analytic and 
nervous conflict are based on exceedingly questionable 
principles and lack factual proof. While the book does 
not pretend to do more than discuss the current the- 
ories, the final chapter on treatment is exceedingly val- 
uable, particularly if it is studied and utilized with a 
complete understanding of all the causes — physical, 
mental, and social—and is applied with these causes 
in mind. 

The book has a practical matter-of-fact tone which 
makes it easy to read and convincing. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Bibliography of School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment 

Part IV. By Henry Lester Smith and Forest Ruby Noffsinger. 
Paper, 216 pages. Price, 50 cents. Bulletin No. 2, March, 1935, 
of the Indiana University School of Education, Bloomington. 

This booklet is the latest addition to the series of bibliogra- 
phies issued by the Indiana University School of Education. It 
provides references from April, 1932, to October, 1934, over- 
lapping of references, and a number of earlier articles not pub- 
lished in the former bulletins. Of special value are the specific 
references on definite building units. 

Teachers’ Salaries in Suburban School Systems, 1934-35 

Paper, 25 pages. Bulletin No. 2, March, 1935, issued by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

School officials in suburban communities are frequently asked 
to compare their local schools with those in similar communities, 
particularly concerning salaries. This latest bulletin of the re- 
search division endeavors to present pertinent information for use 
in making these comparisons, including information on popula- 


tion, average daily attendance in schools, tax rate for schools, 
and median salaries in elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. The figures given for any district or city may be easily 
compared with the national figures on per cent of increase in 
population between the years 1920 and 1930. 

Financial Situation in Rural Schools and Small Independent 

School Districts, 1934-35 

By Howard A. Dawson. Bulletin for March, 1935, issued by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The bulletin on the financial situation in rural and small 
school districts, points out that the total deficits in operating 
funds reported by school officials in these districts amounted to 
$31,816,009. The data used in the report was limited to school 
units and districts which had insufficient funds to operate the 
customary school term. Some of the reasons given for the serious 
situation included delinquent taxes, reduction in property valua- 
tions, excessive indebtedness. drought conditions, and decreases 
in state aid. 

The Pilgrims’ Party 

A really truly story. By Sadyebeth and Anson Lowitz. Cloth, 
70 pages. Price, $1.50. Published by Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
New York City. ; 

A humorous account of the Pilgrims, adult in its approach, 
and poor in illustration. 

The Story Workbook in Language 

By Julia Joslin and Harriet Peet. Paper, 96 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

A combined textbook and workbook for the second grade, 
which approaches the subject from the story-and-child-activity 
point of view. Children are taught to think, speak, and write; to 
practice self-criticism; and to develop good usage. 

Deceptive Cognates 

By Rudolph Altrocchi. Cloth, 80 pages. Price, 75 cents. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

The title of this book reveals its content. It consists of an 
inclusive list of deceptive cognates in the Italian and English 
languages. Each word is explained formally and by means of 
typical examples. The book will be equally valuable for adults 
who are studying the language independently as for high-school 
and college students. In each language, the author has gone to 
the best available authorities for usage and has developed his 
vocabulary not only on the basis of commonly used words, but 
also on the basis of observed errors. 

Minute Stories of Famous Explorers 

By Jerome S. Kates. Cloth, 155 pages, 73 maps and over 
300 illustrations. Grosset and Dunlap, New York, N. Y. 

Lovers of stories of adventure will find this an attractive 
volume. The author presents a portrait of an explorer together 
with a brief description on one page and a map on the opposite 
page noting the region in which the exploration was carried on. 
Thus seventy-odd short stories are presented. 

The list of explorers includes such names as Leif Ericsson, 
Marco Polo, Christopher Columbus, John Cabot, Americus Ves 
pucius, Jacques Cartier, Henry Hudson, etc. Among those of a 
later period are recorded the achievements of Henry M. Stanley, 
Fridtjof Nansen, Sir Henry Shakleton, Raold Amundsen, Sir 


Hubert Wilkins, Richard E. Byrd, Roy Chapman Andrews and 
Sven Hedin. 
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World-famous musicians play to fit your schedule, when your school has 
Western Electric sound distributing equipment. Simply put records on the Repro- 
ducer Set and clear, rich, amplified music is delivered by loud speakers in one 
or many classrooms. Radio programs, too, may be similarly distributed. 

Western Electric equipment has proved a valuable aid to teachers of language 
and current events courses too. In addition, it provides voice amplification in the 
auditorium —enables the principal to address all classes from his desk — delivers 
fire drill instructions or emergency announcements instantly. 

Highest-fidelity sound reproduction is assured because this apparatus is built 
on Wide Range Sound principles—like Western Electric talking picture and broad- 
casting equipment. For full details, write to Graybar ‘Electric, Graybar Building, 
New York—or telephone Graybar’s nearest branch. 


Wesfern Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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The Suggestion System Really Works 


W. W. Carpenter, Ph.D.,' and John Rufi, Ph.D. 


“It cannot be too strongly emphasized,” writes 
Jesse Newlon, “that only through a larger participa- 
tion in policy-making can the teacher become more 
effective in terms of the social objectives of educa- 
tion.” 

The problems of the school are more numerous 
and more complex than ever before. The trained 
school administrator is willing and anxious to get 
every suggestion that may improve the conditions 
of the school. More and more he is looking to his 
staff for “suggestions.” Each member of his staff 
has had training for the position he occupies; each 
member has a fund of information gained by ex- 
perience; each member comes in intimate contact 
with the problems of the community. Classroom 
teachers are in a very favorable position to offer 
many valuable suggestions to their superiors. Such 
participation is not only helpful to the administra- 
tion in determining school policies, but it gives the 
teacher a sense of responsibility for the entire 
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Sehoole in Group A have a total enrollment up to 500, Group 
» 301 to 750, and Group C, above 750. 

/ Positive reaction of the staff; 0 no reaction. 

- Negative reaction of the staff. 

3B, M, and BAM indicate method of presenting plan to the 
teachers; i.e., Bulletin, Teachers’ Meeting, or use of both 
methods. 

* Teacher participation in administration discouraged. 






TABLE I 


school and a feeling of satisfaction in having made 
a contribution. 

The suggestion system may be very complex or it 
may be very simple, but to be successful it must 
allow the teacher an easy and natural way of making 
suggestions. Contributions must be freely and will- 
ingly given. Any attempt to force them by coercion 
destroys their value. Will teachers offer suggestions 
if given the opportunity? Will these suggestions 
be valuable enough that they offer guidance to the 
administration? Will teachers react favorably to 
making suggestions? Is it better to ask for this 
co-operation through faculty meetings or by mimeo- 
graphed bulletins? 

A letter was sent by the authors to a group of 
school administrators asking their co-operation in 
trying out a very simple suggestion system. Each 
school administrator was asked to definitely inform 
his classroom teachers and members of the non- 
teaching staff that suggestions which they cared to 
offer in writing would be welcomed. The adminis- 
trator was to make this request either at a faculty 
meeting or by means of a bulletin. He was also 
asked to make the following report at the end of 
the school year: 

I. How did you inform your teachers that sugges- 
tions would be welcome? 

II. List the suggestions made by each of the follow- 
ing groups and indicate the frequency of each sugges- 
tion: (a) elementary teachers; (b) high-school teach- 
ers; (c) nonprofessional staff. 

III. Place an asterisk to the left of each suggestion 
that was so important and of such a nature that it 
furnished the basis of a new board policy. 

IV. Place two asterisks to the left of each suggestion 


1Professor of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

2Professor of Education, University of Méssouri, 
Missouri. 


Columbia, 


that was so important and of such a nature that it 
was adopted by the administration, by the staff, or 
by certain departments as a desirable procedure (or a 
desirable plan or a way of doing a particular job) 
assuming, of course, that the adoption of this partic- 
ular plan did not require a new policy on the part of 
the board of education. 

Note: Section III refers only to mew policies re- 
quiring board action. Section IV refers to administra- 
tive details not requiring board action. 

V. Do you observe any difference in the profes- 
sional attitude of your teachers which might be due 
to your “suggestion system”? 

Twenty-three administrators carried out this 
tedious and time-consuming plan and presented re- 
ports at the end of the year that were subject to 
tabulation. Several others submitted reports which 
were not subject to such treatment. Another group 
started the plan but was unable to make its written 
reports available. The group handing in usable re- 
ports included nineteen superintendents, one high- 
school principal, one junrior-high-school principal, 
and one elementary principal.® 

The reports received were divided into three 
groups according to the number of students en- 
rolled, regardless of whether the school was a high 
school, an elementary school, or an entire system. 
Group A included schools with less than 301 stu- 
dents, Group B included schools between 301 and 
750 students, Group C included schools with more 
than 750 students. The number of suggestions re- 
ceived, the number adopted, teacher reaction, and 
method of presentation, by groups and by each 
school, is seen in Table I. 

The largest number of different suggestions per 
school was made by the schools with the largest 
enrollments, even though one of these schools re- 
ported that teacher participation was discouraged. 
The number of suggestions from the nonteaching 


8The group consisted of C. R. Aydelott, Elementary Principal, 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. S. Bennett, Superintendent, Shelbina, Mo.; 
R. R. Brock, Superintendent, Lathrop, Mo.; Fred Bruner, Super- 
intendent, Boone Terre, Mo.; C. J. Burger, Superintendent, 
Washington, Mo.; A. Loyd Collins, Superintendent, Cleveland, 
Mo.; Treffie Cox, Superintendent, Montrose, Mo.; W. L. Daffron, 
Junior H. S. Principal, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. W. Davidson, Su- 
perintendent, Altamont, Mo.; C. A. Dinwiddie, Superintendent, 
Versailles, Mo.; J. Russell Ellis, Superintendent, Canton, Mo.; 
Theo. A. Hollman, Superintendent, Elvins, Mo.; J. E. Ho!man, 
Superintendent, Brentwood, Mo.; H. E. Jenkins, Superintendent, 
Girard, Kans.; Wm. H. Justice, Superintendent, Newberg, Mo.; 
Everett Keith, Superintendent, Buffalo, Mo.; E. R. LeFevre, 
Principal, Huntsville, Mo.; Otho B. Lynch, Superintendent, New 
Hampton, Mo.; H. Macmillan, Superintendent, Lees Summitt, 
Mo.; N. C. Martin, Superintendent, Tipton, Mo.; F. E. Stayton, 
Superintendent, Archie, Mo.; W. M. Westbrook, Superintendent, 
Marshall, Mo.; Waldo J. Wood, Principal, Oakland City, Indiana. 
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TABLE II. Classification of Suggestions. 

Total No. 

of Different 

Suggestions 
1. Equipment and Supplies..................... 64 
3: Bateeomericwlus ACUVites 2... 0. cick sececes 50 
Bk TI) 9-6. 4srs Ai IS atid 84 44 8 60 34 0s PON RR ORS 25 
4. Building and Ground Rules................... 20 
eS ll 
6. Library and Textbook Supplies................ 22 
Bo NEN I cal Oo. a. 5g) 54 ocdian a. $n ecb 3 30 
8. Promotions and Grading System............... 24 
es i ralatc est eats kta ab aio d «ee a 7 
10, Health Gad Safety Proeram. ... 666i ckccccces 21 
11. Attendance and Enro‘lment................... 10 
12. Miscellaneous Suggestions..................... 17 
Oa, RINNE ovis ora 5a so hx ee <A DO ae 12 
ee ig oe sos sla ieee KS Sess 16 
$5, Guimeioe and Character... . oi. ciiccciccscccae 10 
le IE. shr6s9 5 659 2h BS ds vik oe SERRA Rea ee 7 
iso ica d Nae Rae AON 6 DENA Ae 346 





staff in the small schools was approximately 2 per 
cent of the total suggestions made by these schools. 
In the medium-sized schools the number was ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of the total and in the large 
schools 10 per cent of the total. In some of the 
schools of all sizes the nonteaching staff felt free 
to make suggestions. This participation should be 
encouraged. 

Approximately one half of the suggestions re- 
ceived from staff members were adopted either as 
desirable administrative procedure or as board 
policy; 40 per cent were accepted as administrative 
procedure and 8 per cent as board policies. 

Twelve schools indicated that teachers’ profes- 
sional attitude improved as a result of the plan. 
Nine schools indicated there was no change in pro- 
fessional attitude. One school did not report. In 
presenting the plan to the teachers, seven adminis- 
trators used bulletins, eight presented the plan in 
faculty meeting, three used both methods, and five 
did not report the method used. Those schools that 
presented the plan at faculty meetings also re- 
ported increased professional attitude on the part 
of the teachers. 

When the 520 suggestions of Table I are con- 
sidered as a whole and the duplications between 
schools eliminated, there are 346 suggestions which 
are mutually exclusive, as shown in Table II. 
Equipment and supplies, extracurricular activities, 
and suggestions concerning teachers rank high in 
number of suggestions made. Disciplinary problems 
seem to be fewest in number. The wide range of 
administrative topics indicates the broad fields of 
interest of the staff. The fact that practically one 
half of all suggestions made were adopted indicates 
conclusively that teachers do make valuable sug- 
gestions to the administration if such co-operation 
is possible. It is the feeling of the authors that it is 
the business of the administration to make this co- 
operation possible. 


School Transportation Costs Cut 
L. H. Sweetser 


Notable reduction in costs is shown in the pupil- 
transportation department of consolidated schools of 
the Burley Independent School District in southern 
Idaho, as a result of economies practiced during the 
past few years. Reports of Jesse E. Wood, for ten 
years past the transportation foreman, to Superintend- 
ent George E. Denman, disclose progressive reduction 
in total disbursements in this department for several 
recent successive years. 

The Burley school transportation system, used for the 
accommodation of rural patrons but not for city peo- 
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THE BURLEY, IDAHO, FLEET OF SCHOOL TRUCKS 
WHICH HAS RENDERED EFFICIENT AND 
SERVICE 


ECONOMICAL 





ple, has been wholly motorized since 1920. Starting 
then with six vans, and carrying approximately 400 
pupils, the equipment has been increased to a fleet of 
nine bus trucks and the foreman’s service car, now 
transporting 820 rural pupils. 

The fleet and equipment is owned and operated by 
the school. A brick garage, 75 by 125 feet, was bought 
in 1928 at a cost of $12,000. In the building is a com- 
plete machine shop, and all repair and replacement 
work is done in this shop. The fleet is made up of 
Chevrolet, Dodge, and Ford chasses, on which bus 
bodies have been placed made by the transportation 
foreman during vacation periods. 

Roads and highways in the district are very good, 
quite level, and are usually kept open during the win- 
ter months. Road surfaces are either a hard oil finish 
or graveled, remaining in good condition in wet 
weather. Distances traveled by the busses range from 
56 to 80 miles each day, round trips. Drivers are all 
adults, selected for their reliability and carefulness. 
They are paid 50 cents an hour for this part-time 
work, averaging three hours a day, and most of them 
have regular employment elsewhere. 

During the school year of 1933-34, the nine pas- 
senger trucks traveled a total distance of 93,488 miles, 
transporting 820 rural pupils at a child-mile cost of 
20 hundredths of a cent. During the 1931-32 school 
period the child-mile cost was 29.2 hundredths of a 
cent; during the 1932-33 school year the cost was 
slightly reduced to 27.8 hundredths of a cent; and dur- 
(Concluded on Page 52) 
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When students enter this school lobby, or change The class studies Art in the proper atmosphere. Beauty 
classes, their footsteps are muffled by the floor of Sealex and distinction are given this art gallery bya richly mar- 
Linoleum, resilient and quiet underfoot. bleized pattern in Sealex Veltone Linoleum. 


In the library, concentration on studies is aided by this What better floor for the school cafeteria than Sealex? 
quiet-promoting Sealex Linoleum Floor. Contrasting- It is spill-proof, and the smooth surface is easily kept 
colored strips provide the interesting floor design. clean and sanitary. 


Quiet comfortable Sealex lessens nerve-strain and saves Little chance of “floor burns,”’ no danger of splinters 
energy, helping students and teachers to maintain early- .. . on this modern gymnasium floor of Sealex Lino- 
morning enthusiasm throughout afternoon classes. leum with permanent inlaid game markers. 


When installed by authorized contractors of Bonded Floors, Sealex Linoleum is backed by a Guaranty Bond covering 
the full value of workmanship and materials. Write for full information about the use of Sealex Linoleum in y 
new school structures or in remodeling work. No obligation. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. om 
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@ As efficient in operation as it is distinctive in appearance, Cincin- 
nati's Mt. Washington School regulates its program with STANDARD 
Electric Clocks. Twenty-seven strategically located secondaries oper- 
ating from a master time keeper in the main office assure that this 
institution's routine runs rigidly to schedule. Moreover, architects 
Kruckemyer & Strong further demonstrated their confidence in 
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STANDARD Electric precision-built equipment by specifying a 
‘Standard’ control board and bell system for this building. 

Fifty years of specialization stand back of the thousands of “Standard” 
installations — just as we stand ready to furnish you full facts on their 
efficiency. For the betterment of your own schools, investigate the 
merit of ‘making every minute count.” 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ing the nine months of 1933-34 the cost was reduced 
to the exceptionally low figure of 20 hundredths of a 
cent per child per mile. 

Low cost of transportation for this particular sys- 
tem has been brought about in great measure by tak- 
ing advantage of several factors which are not avail- 
able to a privately owned business. Among these may 
be mentioned:- no property tax, no license tax, no in- 
come tax, no federal tax on gasoline, no insurance 
costs except for fire insurance, no state passenger bus- 
seat license. Also, the ever-present condition of a 
profit-free activity which should eliminate the profit 
cost incident to privately owned busses operated by 
contractors. 

Since the acquirement of the school garage, the 
management has taken advantage of the purchase of 
supplies and chasses at wholesale prices on the open 
market. Standard truck chasses are bought after close 
scrutiny of prices, and without regard to the particular 
make of automobile, except its fitness for the work. 
Trucks used during recent years have been GMC, 
Chevrolet, Dodge, and Ford. , 

Bus bodies are made in the school garage, most of 
the work being done by the transportation foreman, 
at a cost of approximately $200 each. They are strongly 
built, of hardwood reinforced by iron strips at suitable 
places, and with sheet-iron panels and tops. Emergency 
exits are provided at the rear, and windows open out- 
ward, so that children may have easy egress in case 
of emergency. The bodies are not heated, it having 
been found by experience that artificial heat is unde- 
sirable in actual practice. 

Carefulness of the drivers and the safety of the sys- 
tem have been fully demonstrated by the complete ab- 
sence of even minor accidents to children while in the 
trucks, since the adoption of motorized transportation. 
Drivers come to a full stop at railroad crossings and 
at all stop signs. The state law provides penalties for 
motorists who drive past busses while children are be- 
ing taken on or unloaded. 

Cost sheets are accurately kept, and all expenditures 
are closely scrutinized. Drivers make out trip sheets 
daily and comparisons are made with available cost 
sheets of other school fleets. Regular inspection of all 
equipment is made, cars are greased, and tire casings 
are carefully observed. Tires have been found to run 


safely 20,000 miles. Trucks average 10 miles to the 


gallon of gas. 

The total operating costs of the past season 
amounted to $8,946.05. The gross costs were $10,553.60, 
which included the purchase of two new Dodge chasses 


for $1,891.97, which were driven from Los Angeles, 
together with a payment of $1,330 on the garage 
building. Depreciation of the truck fleet was estimated 
at $1,614.42, which was added to the cost of operation. 

The 820 children were transported 93,488 miles for 
$8,946.05, or $10.91 for the year for each child. They 
were carried a total of 4,346,637 child-miles, at a cost 
of 20 hundredths of a cent for the child mile. 

Operating costs included such disbursements as sal- 
aries and wages, gasoline, grease and oil, general re- 
pairs and parts, tools, tires and tubes, fuel for build- 
ing, water, lights, city power, telephone, fire insurance, 
building maintenance, and depreciation on_ trucks. 
Trucking costs for hauling school supplies, and the ex- 
pense of transporting vocational agriculture students 
on their tours incident to school projects, are also 
charged to school transportation. 

Compared with early-day costs, a material reduction 
is shown in disbursements for the busses. The district 
has paid as high as $4,500 for classes, whereas present- 
day costs are less than $950 for a serviceable chassis. 
The old heavy trucks were costly to operate, and de- 
preciation and repairs were high. Custom-made bodies 
came high, and as seats were on the sides only their 
passenger capacity was low. Seats in the bus bodies 
are now not only placed along the sides, but a double 
row extends down the center, providing four rows of 
seats to the body. 

The smaller busses have a capacity of about 42 
children; the larger ones, from 55 to 60. The bus hav- 
ing the longest run makes two round trips of 27 miles 
and two of 13 miles each day, or a total run of 80 
miles. The shortest run is 56 miles for the total dis- 
tance traveled during the day. 

The area served by the transportation system is al- 
most entirely within the Minidoka government irriga- 
tion project, made up of 80-acre and 40-acre farms. 
Bus stops are made at every farm house where there 
are pupils, except in cases where homes are so close 
together that a stop between serves both families. 

In some instances the busses make trips outside the 
district, and in such cases parents of pupils transported 
pay $2 a month service charges for each child. About 
60 children outside the district are thus served. 

It has been found unnecessary to be prepared with 
a special equipment for snowy weather. During the 
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This crisis can be met, but not in a day or a 
year, and education is a vital factor in the meet- 
ing of it.— Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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winter of 1930 there was a heavy snowfall at which 
time school transportation was at a standstill for about 
10 days. Since then, the county highway district has 
bought equipment which it is believed will be adequate 
to keep side roads open during seasons of heavy snow 
precipitation. 

The state highway district maintains heavy snow- 
bucking machinery which keeps the main highways 
open at all times, and during short periods of a day 
or two while the roads are made passable from the 
interior, farmers have been bringing their children to 
the open highways in bobsleds, or other means of 
conveyance. It is believed that only a small part of 
the fleet is likely to be put out of commission, even 
by the heaviest drifts, from now on, and even in such 
cases for but a day or two at a time. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE COMPLETES 
HALF CENTURY 


With this year 1935, Silver, Burdett and Company, 
of Newark, completes the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. It was on April 21, 1885, in Boston that 
Edgar O. Silver engaged in the publication of text- 
books. For more than a quarter of a century he was 
the builder and guiding spirit of the venture which 
has become one of the most important educational 
publishing enterprises in the United States. 

The writer who had come into contact with Mr. 
Silver during his time of greatest activity regarded him 
as an unusual man. His success rested entirely upon 
his creative ability rather than upon the element of 
opportunism. He was a close student of American edu- 
cational life and sensed its needs as this applied in 
the textbook field. In so doing he discovered the au- 
thorship that could but serve the cause of popular edu- 
cation and produced books that met with ready 
acceptance. 

When in November, 1909, Mr. Silver passed from 
life he was succeeded by Arthur Lord who was active 
head of the company between the years of 1910-1914. 
Then followed Haviland Stevenson 1914-1927 and 
since then George L. Buck who is at present the chief 
executive of the firm. The textbook contributions of 
the publishing house form an interesting chapter in 
the annals of educational endeavor in this country. A 
long list of important textbooks were produced. In the 
field of music education special achievements were 
gained. 

Our congratulations go to this splendid firm upon 
the fine record made. The prestige and recognition at- 
tained has been well earned. We bespeak for the firm 
even greater success for the future. — W.G.B. 
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HOLDEN’S BOOK REPAIRING TOOL CHEST WILL BE 
FOUND INDISPENSABLE FOR EACH TEACHER’S DESK. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


. . . . ORIGINATED IN 1869 ARE THE PIONEERS... . 


BUILT TO PROTECT AND REENFORCE 


School Books which are subject to daily wear, tear and handling 
The wear-resisting, sanitary qualities of Holden 


Book Covers makes it possible for the books 
to Last Twice as Long and be kept clean. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

































fchool Board News 


A DEVICE FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF BUDGETMAKING 
PROCEDURE 


B. V. Keister’ 


Before the depression there had been developed 
a fairly definite school-budgetmaking procedure, 
which was quite generally recognized as being eco- 
nomically and educationally sound. One of the ac- 


In the past four years this principle has been 
abandoned in many small school systems. Boards 
seem to have less confidence in the ability of their 
superintendents to spend wisely, and have in a few 
cases taken over the entire responsibility of budget 
preparation and purchasing. Others have modified 
the budgets submitted by their administrative of- 
ficers by hampering or eliminating services which 
are educationally important, and have left un- 





II. Instructional Service 
1. Salaries 


Superintendent’s salary allocated to supervision and instruction 


Teachers’ salaries (present) 
Salary increases to hold best teachers 
Special music and art teacher 
. Textbooks 
American history 
ee Ns Ga es wi sie PHS sae Gainteseass dees 
NEW SECIES Of TaNBUARS DOGS. 666i. ccc ccs ceaceseeees 
Books for increased enrollment 
Dictionaries (individual) 
Bookkeeping and General Science 
Supplementary readers Grades 1—4 
3. Library 


N 


Encyclopedia for High Schools.................2000eee0e% 
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. Instructional supplies 
Paper, ink, pens, etc 
Laboratory supplies 
Workbooks 
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5. Printing student handbook 
6. Miscellaneous 


cepted principles was that the budget should be 
Prepared by or under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools, and should be submitted to the 
board of education for approval, modification, or 
rejection. 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Stuart, Nebraska. 


Minimum Increased Special Indirect 


Essentials Efficiency Studies Values 
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changed items which could have been reduced with- 
out serious harm to the school. 

It is the writer’s belief that much misunderstand- 
ing might be eliminated if superintendents would 
recognize the fact that in school expenditures, as in 
other fields, there are many items which cannot 


be called waste and yet are less essential than 
others. 

The following simple scheme will serve to bring 
the superintendent and the board together, with a 
minimum of friction due to lack of sensitivity to 
economic conditions on the one hand, or inadequate 
information as to the real needs of the school on 
the other. The superintendent prepares his budget 
in four columns instead of one. 

Column one contains items which are absolutely 
essential to the operation of the school. 

Column two contains items which will increase 
the efficiency of the school and which are necessary 
if the school is to be among the more progressive 
institutions of the state and nation. 

Column three contains items to be used for ex- 
periments or investigations whose purpose is the 
discovery and adoption of better methods of pro- 
cedure. 

Column four contains items which will improve 
the surroundings, develop good will, or make for 
greater convenience in the work of the school, but 
whose contribution to the actual improvement of 
instruction is indirect. 

The budgetary division, Jmstructional Service, 
under such a plan might be about as follows: 

The schedule may be followed by notes explain- 
ing the purpose of specific items, or the reason for 
their placement in a particular column. The budget 
should also include a statement of expenditures 
under each division for the previous year. 

There would be undoubtedly some difference 
of opinion as to the proper placement of certain 
items in the budget, but the device suggested here 
would clarify the issues and would, in the opinion 
of the writer, result in a much more intelligent ex- 
penditure of school funds. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. Radical organizations opposed to 
the American form of government are banned from 
meeting in public schools in the future, under a new 
rule of the board of education. The board did not 
designate the particular organizations to come under 
the ban, but left the question to Supt. Ben G. Graham 
who will have charge of the enforcement of the rule. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education re- 
cently defeated a proposal to employ a chemist for 
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Louisville, Ky. 


the manufacture of compounds used for the cleaning 
and treatment of school floors. The change in the sys- 
tem had been proposed by Mr. Lynn Thompson of 
the board, who claimed that the proposed method 
would effect a saving of from $10,000 to $12,000 a 
year. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education re- 
cently adopted a resolution, sustaining Mr. George F. 
Wonrrath, business superintendent, in his expenditures 
for floor-treatment materials, and giving him authority 
to continue the use of the present materials. Follow- 
ing a careful investigation, the board held that Mr. 
Womrath had not needlessly spent school money for 
floor treatment during the past eighteen years. Mr. 
Wonrrath plans to continue his experiments with boiler 
compounds, to determine whether the present com- 
pound can be improved, and whether a cheaper product 
can be used, and will also continue the experiments 
with floor oils. 


4 Beaumont, Tex. The board of education has pur- 
chased and installed a new public-address system in 
the high school. The system connects all of the 91 
rooms and the auditorium of the school and was in- 
stalled at a cost of $5,679. 


¢ Indianapolis, Ind. A special committee of the 
board of education has outlined a new plan, providing 
for a merit system for the employment of janitors, 
custodians, and other employees of the buildings-and- 
grounds department. The plan provides three steps 
for the inauguration of the merit system: (1) the 
formulation of an application blank for prospective 
employees, (2) the establishment of a list of qualified 
applicants, and (3) the examination of applicants 
through personal interview. 


4 The Nelson Bill appropriating $200,000 in emer- 
gency aid to elementary and high schools in Wisconsin 
has been passed by the state legislature. Sponsors of 
the bill declared that the appropriation would save 
between 75 and 80 high schools in the state from 
closing on April 1. 


4 The Indiana state legislature has passed a law per- 
mitting mayors in cities from 58,000 to 70,000 to dis- 
charge members of the school board and to appoint 
a new board of five to serve until the next city 
election. The law is directed against the board of edu- 
cation at Hammond. 


4 Esmond, R. I. A number of administrative meas- 
ures have been carried out in the public schools during 
the past school year. An outline of a course in arith- 
metic was completed by a special committee, and a 
new geography outline has been devised. Work on an 


From ore to finished product every step in the long 
process of building Berloy Lockers is under the control of 
a single organization. This insures uniformly high quality. 
Unit principle of construction permits flexibility of 
arrangement. Non-sagging, 16-gauge doors resist severe 


Section of Gymnasium Locker Installation in Second and Lee Streets School, 
Architect: J. Meyrick Colley, Louisville Board of Education. 





English outline will be continued during the remain- 
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Louisville Buys 2,600 Berloy Lockers 


GAIN, Berloy wins first choice in the selection of locker 

equipment for one of America’s largest public 
schools—this time an installation of 2,600 Berloy Lockers 
for the Second and Lee Streets School at Louisville, Ky. 
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der of the school year to permit of its completion 
next September. Another project undertaken was a 
study of retardation, made by four FERA teachers, 
who worked with 220 retarded children during the 
first semester, and then divided their time between 
89 nursery-school children and 89 adults in evening 
classes. Extracurricular activities and vocational courses 
in sewing and printing have been approved for classes 
in the ninth and tenth grades. 

4 Campbell, Ohio. An attempt has been made to 
individualize and improve the instruction in English 
courses in the Memorial High School by scheduling 
students taking the same curriculum in identical classes. 
In the work, teaching has been adapted to the needs 
of the students taking the academic, the commercial 
curriculum, etc. A total of five years of English is 
required for graduation, which includes one year of 
public speaking. 

# Sayre, Pa. The public schools were conducted 
successfully during the depression period. During the 
period, no departments were eliminated or curtailed, 
but a number of innovations were put in operation. 
The schools were reorganized on the six-three-three 
plan, a number of new courses in art, music, and 
home economics were introduced, and shopwork was 
expanded to meet the new demands in education. All 
of these measures were accomplished without increas- 
ing the budget. In fact, a saving was made and the 
tax rate was cut 20 per cent during a two-year period. 

4 Marysville, Ohio. An emergency junior college 
has been established, with an initial enrollment of 40 
students. Work on the college level is being offered 
in the subjects of German, Spanish, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, English, and history. 

4 The New Hampshire State Education Department 
has completed a study of 242 school boards in the 
state. The study showed that these 242 boards have 
a membership of 846 persons, of whom 354 are 
women. 

According to the report, 25 of the local boards are 
made up entirely of women. A total of 99 boards 
have a majority of women members, and only 34 
boards are made up entirely of male members. 

Eighty-six per cent of the boards with women 
members consist of 3 or 5 members. Of the 35 boards 
containing more than 3, women are represented on 
only 4. Three boards have a membership of 5, 10 
have 6 members, 4 have 9 members, and 6 have 10 
members. There are 219 boards with only 3 members. 


4 Governor Talmadge of Georgia recently vetoed . 


school bills passed by the state legislature, providing 





strains — close quietly against rubber silencers. A new 
prelocking device permits closing of door without raising 
bar. Thief-proof locks have no exposed bolts or rivets. 
Handles are made of an unbreakable alloy, chromium 
plated. Correctly placed louvers provide thorough ven- 
tilation with protection against dust, dirt, theft, and 
fire. Experienced Berloy engineers know how to plan 
locker installations economically. Their services are 
yours, without charge. Write or wire— 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CANTON, OHIO 


| REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FILING CABINETS 
DESKS AND TABLES 


Steel Shelving Lockers 
AUTOMOTIVE BUILT-TO-ORDER 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 

DISPLAY AND SPECIAL 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS 
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for a uniform seven months’ school term, and for free 
textbooks for pupils of the state. 

4 The 1935 session of the Alaskan territorial legis- 
lature passed 25 acts affecting school matters. The sum 
of $10,000 was appropriated to assist the city of Nome 
and to maintain its elementary and secondary schools; 
$15,000 was appropriated to the same city for com- 
pleting and equipping an elementary schoolhouse; the 
sum of $16,000 was appropriated for the city of Craig 
for a new school building; a total of $40,000 was 
set aside for the construction and equipment of rural 
schools. 

The most important act related to the establishment 
of the University of Alaska to succeed the Alaska 
Agricultural College and School of Mines. Further 
acts permitted the establishment of university scholar- ° 
ships, permitted the certification of teachers in private 
and denominational schools, prohibited the employ- 
ment of married women as teachers. 

The largest appropriation made was $200,000 to 
reimburse the local communities for the education 
of natives. 


4 Mr. E. W. Butterfield, secretary of the state board 
of education of Connecticut, in a letter to members 
of boards of education, has recommended a system 
of regional high schools for rural sections of the state. 
Mr. Butterfield, in his letter, outlined serious preb- 
lems faced by the small towns in providing high-school 
facilities for their students. He pointed out that be- 
cause of the high costs of high-school education such 
education has become very expensive for small towns 
and a small part of the school budget must be used 
for this purpose. 


PAID OR UNPAID SCHOOL BOARDS 


The board of education at Reading, Pa., consists of 
four Republicans, three Democrats, and two Socialists. 
The last mentioned hold that “paid school directors 
could give the taxpayers more efficient service. Un- 
salaried school officials don’t have time to delve into 
matters as thoroughly as paid officials, and as a result 
the school board many times is at a loss how to act 
on various problems.” 

President Edwin L. Hettinger, of the Reading 
school board, answers the proposal in the following 
language: “The unfortunate part of the idea is the 
fact that it would cause a lot of cheap politicians to 
go after the job. It would deter the idealistic type 
from making a bid for the position and place on the 
board many people not qualified for a job of that 
nature.” 
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OFFICES IN 77 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. % 
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@ WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF DEODORANTS, FLOOR SOAPS, WAXES, 
DISINFECTANTS, LIQUID TOILET SOAPS, INSECTICIDES, AND PLUMBING CLEANSERS 
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at we mean by 
7A BEAUTIFUL 


We mean a floor finish as attractive and polished as the finest 
table top. A finish whose permanent beauty will not be marred 
by stains, scratches, or wear. 


For Seal-O-San brings out the full beauty of the grain. It leaves a 
finish brilliantly lustrous. Dirt cannot penetrate this surface 
any more than it can penetrate glass—for a Seal-O-San floor is 
sealed. Moreover, the golden sheen, unlike that of varnish, is 
unharmed by soaps or alkali solutions, making Seal-O-San ideal 
for seats and desks, as well as for floors. 


The beautiful finish of Seal-O-San is just one of its many fea- 
tures, that no one charged with efficient school management can 
afford to ignore. A request will bring complete information. 


The HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON 
TORONTO, ONT. 72:76 Duchess St. * 


LABORATORIES Inc. 


INDIANA 
999 S. Logan St OENVER, COLO. 
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SCHOOL FINANCE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
J. F. Hines, Deputy State Superintendent 


The peak of school indebtedness in South Dakota 
was reached in 1926, when it totaled more than twenty 
million dollars. Since that time there has been a 
gradual decline to about fifteen and one-half million 
dollars. Warrant indebtedness is higher now than in 
1926, although it is still declining. 

The tax levy, it is noted, is exactly the same as 
when costs were at their highest point, while the 
assessed valuation of the state is now less than half 
of what it was during the inflation days following the 
war when it was well over two billion dollars. 

Delinquent taxes have forced many districts to issue 
warrants, although the total expenditures are less than 
one half what they were in 1931 after economy reduc- 
tions were well under way. 

Teachers’ salaries amounted to five and one-half 
million dollars in 1934, while in 1931 they were over 
eight million dollars. In 915 of the 3,400 districts, 
teachers in 1934 were forced to take registered war- 
rants, although some were for such short terms they 
were eagerly sought by investors. In 1932, the highest 
point, the total was 1,072. 

One of the reasons for the improvement has been 
the 5 per cent of the gross income tax which was set 
aside for distressed schools. Approximately 700 teach- 
ers a year have had a considerable part of their salary 
paid from this fund. In addition, a number of teach- 
ers have secured salaries through the FERA payments 
of the Federal Relief Administration. These have not 
overlapped. As soon as teachers were placed on the 
federal payroll they were removed from the regular 
list. While payments were made direct to the teacher, 
they aided the district finances by just the amount 
paid. 

Under the law, 45 per cent of the gross income tax 
went to the general fund of the district. Since this 
brought in cash and came with two other policies a 
marked improvement was shown. The loans by Fed- 
eral Land Banks always paid up back taxes on that 
property, and the ten-year installment plan enabled 
others to pay. 

The bad feature in this section was the most de- 


vastating drouth in years in the 1934 season, which 
placed the districts at a still worse handicap and re- 
quired federal aid for the present year. 

The 1935 Legislature passed a combined sales tax 
and net income law. Its sponsors feel it will yield 50 
per cent more than the Gross Income Tax. Twenty- 
four per cent of this will go to the general school fund, 
and eight per cent to distressed schools. The ten-year 
installment plan of paying taxes was re-enacted. 

These measures, with the assistance given by the 
Federal Government, will tide the schools through 
the emergency, if South Dakota gets a crop next year. 
But it must be borne in mind that equipment and re- 
pair and construction of buildings have suffered se- 
verely and need immediate attention—to say noth- 
ing of overdue salary increases made imperative by 
increasing living costs. 

The school officers and teachers of the state have 
done a remarkably good job of carrying on during 
the depression. The spirit of co-operation shown has 
been one of the big factors in bringing about the pos- 
sibility of an early recovery. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


# Campbell, Ohio. Teachers in the public schools 
will receive an extra month’s salary payment in June, 
as a result of the improvement in the financial situa- 
tion of the schools. A movement has been started to 
retire at least two thirds of the salary cuts in effect 
since 1932. A committee, representative of the school 
staff, has been selected to work with the superintend- 
ent and the board of education in preparing a new 
salary schedule. 

4 The United States Senate, on March 20, inserted 
in the public works and relief bill, a provision pro- 
viding $40,000,000 for aid to financially embarrassed 
schools for the remainder of the school year. The 
school-aid amendment was introduced by Senator Cut- 
ting and is intended to furnish aid to 42,000 schools 
in 26 states which would be forced to close before the 
end of the normal school year. 

4 Galion, Ohio. The school officials report that the 
finances of the public-school systems are in fine con- 
dition. The operating expenses for the first three 
months of the current calendar year were met from 
the balance remaining from the preceding year. Teach- 
ers are being paid regularly on a twelve-month basis, 


and sufficient money has always been available to ° 


meet the payment of salaries and other current ex- 
penses as they came due. 

4 The Texas state legislature has appropriated $10,- 
000,000 for state-school-aid purposes, which guaran- 





tees to every rural school in the state a minimum 
eight-month school term. The appropriation is $4,000,- 
000 larger than at any time previously, and the extra 
$4,000,000 is for the purpose of establishing and teach- 
ing agricultural and industrial courses during the next 
two years. 

4 Weymouth, Mass. The school board has been 
forced to inaugurate a number of economy measures 
in the effort to meet a reduction of $63,000 in its 
budget. It has ordered all telephones removed from 
twelve schools, stopped the clock on the high-school 
tower, and discontinued the practice of renting school 
halls. 

4 Lewiston, Me. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $302,830 for the school year 1935- 
36. The new budget provides for the restoration of 
the 8.6 per cent salary cut of school employees. 

4 State Supt. L. W. King of Missouri has announced 
the second distribution of state school moneys for 
the year 1934-35. The amount d'stributed reached $3,- 
362,118, and was apportioned on the basis of daily 
attendance of pupils and teachers. The apportionment 
makes the total payment on the state school apportion- 
ment under the 1931 law approximately 49 per cent. 

4 Wichita Falls, Tex. The board of education has 
taken steps for the refunding of the total bonded 
indebtedness of the school district in the amount of 
$1,855,000. The action was taken because of the slow 
collection of taxes and the difficulty in meeting the 
bond payments. 

4 Erie, Pa. The school board anticipates a deficit 
of $850,000 in the proposed budget for the 1935-36 
school year, beginning with July 1. Business Manager 
R. S. Scobell, declared that proposed expenditures for 
the 1935 school year amount to $3,100,000, while the 
total collections, estimated on the present rate of 13.5 
mills, and the $2.50 per-capita tax, amount to only 
$2,250,000. Included in the budget estimate are salaries 
amounting to approximately $1,900,000. In addition, 
a total of $712,000 will be required to meet the bonded 
indebtedness next year. 

4 Reading, Pa. The board of education anticipates 
that it will be compelled to obtain a loan of several 
thousand dollars to meet the current operating ex- 
penses of the schools until new taxes are received in 
July. The action has become necessary due to slow 
tax collections and the need of keeping the schools 
open for the full term. 

4 Ashland, Ky. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $273,206 for the general fund, which, with 
the sinking fund, makes a grand total of $345,885 for 
the school year 1935-36. 
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TWO REASONS 


Why You Can Depend Upon 


International School Equipment and Service | 








IBM SCHOOLHOUSE 


Located at Endicott, New York, where one of this com- 
pany’s nine factories is also situated, the IBM Schoolhouse 
has been established as a model training school for em- 
ployees. Here International factory, office and field repre- 
sentatives are given intensive courses of training so that 
they may be experts in their specific work. Every modern 
teaching facility is employed for their benefit so that when 
International men finish their studies they not only know 
their own duties, but they have also a thorough knowledge 
of modern school practice. In other words, because of his 
own personal school experience, the International man in 
your vicinity knows how to help you to solve your particular 
problems. 
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an | IBM Engineering and Research Laboratory 


1 After men come machines. And International spares no 
ol expense to produce equipment that is as perfect from both 
i. scientific and practical standpoints as is humanly possible 
w ; to produce. Knowing that the future is going to depend 
of more than ever upon the development of more and better 
d mechanical assistance, International engineers have been 
or given unlimited scope to create and to improve. Whether it ‘ ae ae — a | 
a be for school, office, or factory, each piece of International — - ee : — 
7 equipment is designed to perform its function with the | 
n- utmost efficiency. | 
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ed International Equipment is in Daily Use in | | 


Thousands of Schools Throughout the World: 


Self-Regulating Electric Time Systems 
Automatic Program Signaling Systems 
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Central Control Sound Systems : 
Public Address Equipment 
Intercommunicating Telephone Systems 
Fire Alarm Equipment 
Laboratory Experimental Panels 
Students’ Attendance Registers 
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GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEWS YORK,N. Y, BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
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Accepted more than A YEAR AGO... this 
“KUNDTZ DESK has proved its excellence! 





This Kundtz Sight-Saving Desk announced early in 1934 was immediately specified fo, 
Sight-Saving Classes in many principal cities due to its many exclusive features—unique 


but practical—developed for special classes but highly desirable for general use. It assures 


better sight, makes good posture possible and promotes better health. 


Long ago Kundtz engineers realized that no matter how perfectly desk seats were made 


they did not assure correct posture as pupils were literally pu'led out of their chairs in 
attempting to see well at study; at the same time subjecting their eyes to injurious strains. 
So Kundtz announced the first practical sight-saving desk, of wood, in 1930—the first 
embodying tubular construction, in 1931—the latest, already proved the finest, most 
practical desk ever developed, in 1934, more than a year ago. 


SEATING For Every SCHOOL REQUIREMENT 


STEEL STUDY TOP DESK NO. 631 
ADDRESS DEPT. J 5 


* 


STEEL STATIONARY DESK NO. 301 















Buildin 
A SURVEY OF SCHOOL-BUILDING NEEDS 


The U. S. Office of Education has conducted a par- 
tial survey of school-building construction, showing 
that approximately $625,999 is needed immediately for 
school-building needs throughout the country. The 
estimate is based on returns received from 24 state 
departments of education and half of the cities of 
more than 2,500 population in 45 states. 

The Office of Education has received returns from 
_ state education departments, which show that 9,823 
school-building projects, at an estimated cost of $241,- 
285,254 are needed in rural-school areas, and 2,965 
building projects, at an estimated cost of $384,713 in 
urban areas. 

Final reports on the survey will be available in a 
further bulletin to be issued by the Office of Education. 


MINIMUM VENTILATION REQUIREMENTS 


A recent research study, conducted at the Harvard 
University School of Health by a group of three 
sanitary engineers, indicates that there is a definite 
relationship between the intensity of body odor in the 
area of an occupied space and the quantity of fresh 
air supplied. The study, which is reported by the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
in the January issue of Heating, Piping, and Air 
Conditioning, indicates that under ordinary room 
temperatures of from 65 to 72 deg. F., the minimum 
outdoor air supply per person necessary to prevent 
the accumulation of objectionable body odor is 13 
cu. ft. per minute for persons having a total body 
surface area of between 16% and 19% sq. ft. Large 
persons having a body surface between 1914 and 20% 
sq. ft. require as much as 27 cu. ft. per minute. The 
average adult has a surface area of approximately 
194 sq. ft. 

The experiments which were carried on in a closed 
ventilation box also indicated that the complete elim- 
ination of odoriferous matter could not be obtained 
with ventilating rates up to 50 cu. ft. per minute. 

It is held by the engineers that the less the odor, 
the better the air. Both the judges and the subjects 
of the experiment agreed that when the outdoor air 
supply falls below 10 cu. ft. per minute per person, 
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THE THEODOR 


MAIN AND ELM STS. 
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THE KUNDTZ SIGHTSAVING 


ALL-USE DESK NO. 641 


KUNDTZ COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





SEATING SPECIALISTS 
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SINCE 








even under the most favorable conditions of temper- 
ature and humidity, the quality of the air is impaired. 

The study would indicate that under ordinary condi- 
tions the minimum ventilation requirements for a 
temperature range of 65 to 72 deg. F. is 20 cu. ft. 
per minute and from 72 to 79 deg., is 24 cu. ft. per 
minute. Further studies, using ordinary rooms occupied 
by adults and school children, are under way. 


BUILDING NEWS 


¢ Blackwell, Okla. The board of education has be- 
gun the erection of a high-school building, under PWA 
auspices. The building will be erected from plans pre- 
pared by L. I. Shumway, architect, of Tulsa, and will 
be completed on August 1. 

4 Esmond, R. I. The board of education has com- 
pleted a number of school-building improvements with 
the assistance of the FERA. The projects included an 
assembly hall for the Esmond School, a library room, 
the construction of a basement passage in the Winsor 
School, and the installation of inside toilets, ventilated 
wardrobes, and sanitary facilities, and inside painting 
in all of the schools. 

¢ The National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, under the leadership of Mr. R. H.-F. Halsey, is 
promoting a movement to secure an increase in the 
PWA appropriation to permit more extensive con- 
struction of schoolhouses. A resolution has been pre- 
pared by the Association for presentation to the 
United States Senate and the House of Representatives. 

4 Okemah, Okla. The board of education has 
asked for a special PWA grant from the allotment of 
$150,000 to be used in razing the buildings now used 
for junior- and senior-high-school purposes and erect- 
ing one large building from the salvaged material. The 
plan would provide accommodations sufficient to ac- 
commodate a junior college department and would 
make possible a local program of work-relief projects. 

4 Grafton, N. Dak. Construction work has been 
started on a new high school. The building is being 
built as a PWA project. 

4 San Antonio, Tex. The board of education is en- 
gaged in the operation of an extensive school-building 
program, involving an expenditure of $1,300,000. The 
program will involve the erection of a senior high 
school at a cost of $750,000; a junior high school at 
a cost of $200,000; and the erection of new elemen- 
tary schools and the repair of existing schools at a 
cost of $300,000. The construction work is being fi- 
nanced with the proceeds of a million-dollar bond 
issue voted in 1928, and with the aid of a PWA grant 
of 30 per cent. 





4 The Massachusetts University Extension Division 
has announced a special course in janitor-engineering. 
The course, which will cover the care of school build- 
ings, will be of special help to school janitors. It will 
take up the problems of heating and ventilation, hu- 
midity control, care of generators and motors, fuel 
and firing methods, sanitation, and meter reading. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has made its 
selection of preferential items of the $5,300,000 PWA 
school-building program submitted to the state plan- 
ning board. The suggested program included $2,100,- 
000 for three elementary schools, and $1,500,000 for 
senior high schools. 

4 Lynn, Mass. The city council has invited bids for 
the construction of a 15-s00m high school, to cost 
approximately $300,000. 

@ Newburyport, Mass. The school board has 
approved tentative plans for a high school. Mr. E. S. 
Dodge, of Boston, is the architect. 

¢ Concord, N. H. The school board has prepared 
a budget calling for a total of $371,369 for school 
operating expenses during the year 1935-36. The new 
budget is a reduction of $1,056 from the estimate of 
1934-35. The largest item in the budget is $253,655 
for instruction expenses. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of March, 1935, school bonds 
for new building construction were sold in the 
amount of $2,109,100. 

During the same month, refunding bonds, tax- 
ant’cipation warrants, and emergency bonds for un- 
collected taxes were issued in the amount of $2,700,- 
416. 

The average .return for all school bonds was on 
March 1, 3.55 per cent, and on April 1, 3.37 per cent. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During March, in eleven states west of the Rockies 
(not included in Dodge) contracts for eleven new 
school buildings were let, involving a cost of $1,421,- 
899. A total of 25 additional projects approached the 
contract stage at an estimated cost of $2,552,594. 

In 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains, Dodge 
reports contracts let for 199 educational buildings of 
which 173 are schools and colleges, 13 gymnasiums, 
and 13 libraries and laboratories. The contracts involve 
1,873,600 sq. ft. of construction at a total cost of $10,- 
409,100. The increase over the corresponding period 
for 1934 is $1,580,000. 
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QUIET, PLEASE! 


. .. let an Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Floor keep your library Fit for STUDY 


OES your school library suffer 

from floor noise? Is there a con- 
stant clatter from restless feet and 
moving chairs, an annoyance that 
distracts attention, keeps students 
from concentrating, and puts an extra 
burden on teachers and supervisors? 


The most successful way to com- 
bat the floor noise menace is to 
install a floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. Its resilience takes the 
annoyance out of floor noise, 
muffles sounds that otherwise take 
a heavy toll from efficiency. And 






it doesn’t show wear. It’s easy to 
keep in the best of condition . . . 
a daily sweeping, an occasional 
washing, and an application of 
Armstrong’s Linogloss Wax keep 
it sparkling, fresh, new-looking. 
Armstrong’s Floors save money 
at every turn. Not only is their 
first cost reasonable, but main- 
tenance expense is surprisingly low. 
And their long life spreads the 
investment over many years. They 
never need expensive refinishing. 
For full information write to 
Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Floor Division, 1212 
State St., Lancaster, Penna. 


Armstrong's LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Also LINOTILE ~ CORK TILE 


ACCOTILE ~ RUBBER TILE 


Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum in Malay Brown No. 16 floors the library of the Arlington High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


~ LINOWALL ~ 


CORKOUSTIC 
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Maybe Johnny Ee 


b 


Johnny is an offender, all right. But only because he is bored. 


2 STRONG DESK 


He’s sitting too far back to hear without an effort, and he with a wide tange 
won't make the effort. 


be ’ ! / 
RCA Victor Sound Reenforcement Systems C my op adj udtments ¢ 


insure complete audibility in the largest auditoriums 


THE three sizes of this Heywood- 
Inattention is almost always the result of failure to hear. Wakefield Eclipse Adjustable desk will 
For small initial cost and very low operating expense, an accommodate all ages of pupils .. . 
RCAVictor Sound Reenforcement System sends ample sound from kindergarten to college. It is a strong, rigid unit 
to the most remote corner of the largest auditorium. with heavy wood and steel parts . . . a broad, well 

Remember, that behind all RCA Victor sound equipment ae" wanna ess 3 me a: eae —_ 
stands the world’s richest sound experience. ards. The adjustment works easily and holds positively 


‘ ; , when tightened. 
RCA Victor sound ‘systems are flexible in design, to meet . 


individual requirements. The experience of our technical @ The chair shown is of the swivel type which enables 
staff is at your service for detailed specifications. students to face side blackboards easily and comfort- 
Mail the coupon below for details about RCA Victor ably. 
Centralized Radio and Announcing Systems, and RCA Victor — 
; @ The H-W Eclipse adjustable is available with lift- 
Sound Reenforcing Systems. ie . 
ing lid or open front desk boxes. Many other practical 
fl a ai TS school desks and chairs are also available in the Hey- 
At y : wood-Wakefield line. If you are faced with a problem 
a> 1 | ‘d a. d-Wakefield line. If faced with a probl 
i ee ee ‘ . NWS. of seating a new school or reseating an older building, 
e | _ y y, WS. & we shall be pleased to furnish detailed suggestions on 
, y yy, practical, economical school furniture, without cost or 
A obligation. 


RENAS RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


ened EYWOOD>WAKEFIELL 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor 
equipment for visual and aural instruction. 


174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


NAME___ —__—__ ADDRESS —___ Sales Offices in 27 principal cities 
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Chicago, 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, 306S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th St. 
New York City 


New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


with KIMBALL 












Our engineers’ services are at your disposal without obligation. 
Arrange to have them call; and check our complete 


Full-Time Service in this Classroom 


Equipment 


Your new school buildings will undoubtedly be 
pressed into full-time service upon completion. Equip- 
ment must contribute its share to the orderly organ- 
ization of classes. Let the KIMBALL engineers help 
solve your problem in the laboratories and vocational 
departments. KIMBALL furniture is designed and 
constructed to afford the greatest service. The features 
of adaptability and practicability in KIMBALL equip- 
ment offer an economical solution of your difficulties, 
and assure you of higher utility value. 


catalog of space-saving equipment. 





LABORATORY: VOCATIONAL: LIBRARY FURNITURE © 
KIMBALL-CHICAGO 











WHAT PROMINENT SCHOOLMEN 
ARE SAYING 


I knew a man who earned $20,000 a year. He paid 
no taxes. His income was invested in non-taxable 
securities. A man, who receives his education in the 
state owes the state an obligation. He should return 
a part of his income to the state.—A. B. Newell, 
Board of Education, Grand Island, Nebraska. 

It is time that we aroused ourselves. Let us take 
one simple forward step— adopt some new tax — 
reach wealth that now escapes, increase the amount 
of our state school fund, and reduce the burden now 
placed on real property. If we do this, we will be 
moving forward — we have stood still long enough. 
— Ralph E. Kiplinger, Board of Education, Holdrege, 
Nebraska. 

We find that the sales tax is the best method we 
have found that will get everyone to paying taxes. 
This form of tax gets the person with the large ex- 
penditures. It is not a tax on earnings but on expen- 
ditures.— Prof. Dana Cole, University of Nebraska. 

Shall teachers take the oath of allegiance? Children 
by the thousands take the oath at every convocation 
at which they pledge allegiance to the flag. I see no 
objection to such a law. No teacher has ever quit her 
position because of such a statute. — Paul B. Clemens, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Educational frontiers are not established by pro- 
fessors at their desk or editors of magazines. They 
are forged by the mothers of children across the 
principal’s desk. Five years of experience at such a 
desk have crystallized my belief. Am I right ? — Dr. 
Robert W. Frederick, New. York State College for 
Teachers. 


What Teachers Prefer 


Teachers naturally prefer to work in consolidated 
schools where they do not need to build the fire, 
Sweep the floors, have better social opportunities and 
living conditions, are close to others with whom they 
can jointly plan work, share experiences, and other- 
wise enjoy themselves. There is a sense of adventure 
and thrill working with a co-operative group which 
Is often lacking when one has to proceed as a lone 
eagle in an isolated spot. In short, the difference may 
be likened to the contrast between staying at a hotel 
on Main Street and one in the urban centers. -— David 


P. Eginton, Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
Cation. 


Budgetary Procedure 


Budgetary procedure has become a recognized part 
of public school administration. Like all financial ad- 


ministration, it has for its purpose the facilitation of 
instruction. The budget is the educational program 
translated into financial terms. It gives the school 
officials a general overview of the entire school sys- 
tem and enables them better to apportion funds pro- 
portionately to the support of the different activities. 
It projects the school system into the future for at 
least the one year for which the annual budget is 
made and often requires that certain activities be 
planned for a longer period in the future to make 
accurate annual estimates. It serves as a means of con- 
trolling expenditures.— W. C. Reusser, University of 
W yoming. 
The Critics of School Boards 

Critics of the board of education’s policies should 
come out into the open by attending meetings, so 
they may know the facts of what is going on, and 
not stand around street corners and talk about things 
they know nothing of, or what they believe to be 
true because they heard someone say it. — Omar Gas- 
ton, President, Board of Education, Watertown, Wis. 


Home-Life Interests 


If I were a superintendent of schools, I should 
concern myself more and more with those out-of- 
school influences which are affecting the lives of young 
folks —the social and economic factors of home en- 
vironment, and the various problems of parent-teacher 
associations: children’s use of the telephone to make 
“dates”; their use of the automobile; their recreational 
reading of books, magazines, and newspapers; the 
radio programs they listen to; and the movies they 
see. — William Levin, National Education Association. 

Learning by Doing 

No person can learn to do anything without doing 
it. Consequently, citizenship cannot be taught without 
having the pupils live the life of loyal and efficient 
citizens, learning the principles and spirit of citizen- 
ship by the daily repetition of these principles and 
putting them into constant operation.— R. W. Bard- 
well, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wis. 


Interest of Citizens in Education 


All citizens interested in the welfare of education 
should study intensively problems involving the school 
curriculum. It is only as the general public under- 
stands and appreciates the efforts of the schools to 
keep pace with changing conditions outside of the 
schools that real progress can be made. With a vast 
army of citizens interested in such problems our prog- 
ress should be sure and rapid. -— Vierling Kersey, State 
Superintendent, California. 








Join the Knot-Hole Gang 


All politically and money-minded selfish groups, 
whether teachers, taxpayers or what-nots, may as 
well make up their minds to join the “knot-hole gang” 
so far as a look-in on the conduct of our schools is 
concerned while I am the umpire, and from that ad- 
vantageous position watch the game as it is played 
by my friends, the unselfish, school-minded mothers 
and teachers.— R. S. Menefee, President, Board of 
Education, San Antonio, Texas. 


Qualifications of the Superintendent 


The qualifications which should be sought in the 
selection of any school superintendent are: Good edu- 
cation, experience and training, sound judgment, decent 
character, courage, tact, ability to say “no,” sense of 
humor and leadership qualities. Although these should 
be the qualifications of such a person no man meas- 
ures up to them 100 per cent, but he must have a fair 
percentage of all of the qualifications. — E. C. Hirsch, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


The Best Publicity 


The best school publicity is a good schoel. A good 
school means good teachers. Good teachers result 
from good management of school affairs. Good man- 
agement comes through active interest by the public 
in their schools. To get that interest the school story 
must be told by school people so that it can be under- 
stood and digested readily by the man on the street. 
— James N. Rule, Staie Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 


The Activity School 


There are considerations which move us to attempt 
to make our schools places in which children can 
carry on a varied and active life; where they may 
have diverse opportunities for expressing themselves 
in speech, in handwork, in form, and in color; where 
they may learn to build meaning and value out of 
the life about them, and to become the kind of free 
and responsible citizens a democracy must have if it 
js to survive. — James E. McDade, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago. 


The World in the School 


Education for the needs of the day means education 
for the outside world in great part. This does not 
necessarily mean cold-storage education. Education for 
the outside world is the kind of education that proves 
of greatest interest and value to the pupils. In other 
words, the life of the outside world should be carried 
on in the schools as well as outside the schools. — 
William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 
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3 FAMOUS CLASSROOM AIDS 






CRAYOLA 
CRAYON 


It can’t be a mere coincidence that, 
for many years, some of the most 
efficient school systems in the 
country have standardized on 
CRAYOLA for all classroom work 
in wax crayon drawing. Or that, 
for 32 consecutive years, CRAYOLA 
has been the world’s leading cray- 
on brand. Available in boxes con- 
taining 8, 12,16, 18 and 24 colors. 
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ARTISTA WATER COLORS 


ARTISTA are the ideal water colors for classroom use. They 
mix easily, flow freely—and their colors are clear and bril- 
liant. Available in sets of 4,8 and 16 colors in convenient 
japanned boxes with camel's 
hair brush, and patented 
Also ARTISTA 
Tempera Colors—in con- 
venient jars—with a choice 
of 41 beautiful colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless 
Blackboard Crayon 











Because “AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless” is free 
of any sharp, abrasive particles, it cannot 
scratch or mar costly blackboard surfaces. 
Its strong, clear white marks are easy to 
make, easy to see and easy to erase. 
Packed in an attractive metal box which 
keeps the crayons in perfect condition. 


NEW YORK 





THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE SELECTION 
OF TEACHERS 


Have practices in the selection of teachers improved 
in recent years? Dr. J. B. Edmonson, of the University 
of Michigan, believes that there has been no real im- 
provement, except in isolated instances. There is reason 
to believe that few boards of education encourage 
their executives to devote a considerable amount of 
time to hunting for the best prepared candidates to 
fill local vacancies. 

Writing in the Bulletin of the University of Michigan 
School of Education, Dr. Edmonson says: 

“A partial explanation for this situation is to be 
found in the erroneous belief that the supply of good 
teachers is so great that it is unnecessary to give much 
attention to the task of discovering competent candi- 
dates. In certain instances, boards of education have 
been tempted by financial difficulties and by the de- 
sires of local pressure groups to make choices of teach- 
ers in terms of expediency rather than in terms of 
merit. 

“In order that school boards may appraise their 
policies in the selection of teachers, this article presents 
a check list of practices that illustrate good procedures 
followed in some of the better school systems. These 
practices emphasize the importance of the function of 
the board of education in establishing policies and in 
appraising the results, and define the responsibility 
that the superintendent of schools should assume in 
carrying out the policies defined by the board of edu- 
cation. Some of the practices involve controversial 
issues on which there may be marked differences of 
opinion, but a discussion of these issues is likely to 
result in improved practices. The list was prepared 
originally for use in the Michigan Handbook of 
Teacher-Employment, which has been issued in tenta- 
tive form by the Michigan Educational Planning 
Commission. The list, with a few modifications and 
additions, follows. 

1. The board will expect the superintendent to take 
the full responsibility for initiating and making all 
nominations of teachers. 

2. The board will expect each candidate to filé 
with the superintendent a formal application on the 
regular form that has been approved by the board. 

3. The board will refer all candidates and all cor- 
respondence regarding candidates to the office of the 


_ superintendent. 


4. The board will reserve the right to reject any or 
all nominations and to require the superintendent to 
submit new ones. 

5. The board will not permit discrimination in favor 


of a local candidate but will select the best candidate 
regardless of residence. 

6. The board will not look with favor on the nom- 
ination of a candidate who is a near relative of the 
superintendent or of a member of the board. 

7. The board will expect the superintendent to try 
to fill a vacancy by the recommendation of a candi- 
date with as high or higher qualifications than his or 
her predecessor. 

8. The board will adopt a statement of its minimum 
requirements for selection for different kinds of teach- 
ing, with special reference to standards of preparation, 
experience, previous success, health and related matters. 

9. The board will require the superintendent to 
have a personal interview with a candidate before 
recommending him to the board, or to submit adequate 
reasons for waiving this requirement in a given case. 

10. The board in filling the more important posi- 
tions, will allow traveling expense to the superintend- 
ent for the purpose of interviewing and observing the 
work of promising candidates. 

11. The board will hold the superintendent respon- 
sible for securing all essential information concerning 
the personality, the health, the preparation, and ihe 
experience of a candidate before making a recommen-- 
dation to the board. 

12. The board will expect the superintendent to 
guarantee that a candidate will possess a legal teach- 
cr’s certificate before he undertakes his duties as a 
teacher. 

13. The board will consider as strictly confidential 
all discussions and recommendations relating to can- 
didates, especially local candidates. 

14. The board will report only the information that 
a certain teacher has been employed and will not give 
to newspapers or in other ways make public the names 
of candidates rejected. 

15. The board will expect the superintendent to fur- 
nish evidence of the most critical care in all matters 
pertaining to the selection of teachers, including some 
account of his criteria of judgment of candidates. 

16. The board will place a very high value on the 
success of the superintendent in selecting as competent 
teachers as the policies of the board will permit. 

“Tt is suggested that a superintendent of schools 
prepare copies of the foregoing list and use it as a 
basis of discussion with the board of education. Such 
discussion should lead to the re-examination of pres- 
ent policies. In many instances it may be found that 
a board of education has never formulated any policies 
relating to the selection of teachers, and has never 
attempted any appraisal of results. In such instances 


the board is blamable for its failure to recognize the 
importance of a well-defined set of policies relating 
to the selection of the instructional staff. Real ex- 
pertness in the selection of teachers should be the 
goal of every superintendent of schools, but such ex- 
pertness cannot be secured without the sympathetic 
and intelligent co-operation of the board of education.” 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 The board of education of Paducah, Ky., has ap- 
proved a teacher-retirement system for city teachers. 
The plan fixes the voluntary age at 60 to 70 years, 
and the compulsory retirement age at 70 years. It 
provides that the board shall contribute each year an 
amount at least equal to the total contribution of 
the teachers. A tax of .03 on each $100 worth of 
taxable property will be imposed to support the retire- 
ment system, and teachers will be asked to contribute 
2, 3, or 4 per cent of their salaries, according to age. 
Under the plan, each teacher will be entitled to an 
annuity upon retirement, based upon her annual salary 
and years of service in the schools. 

¢ Rochester, Me. The board of education has pro- 
posed a change in the rules, which would permit the 


. employment of a married woman teacher only when 


she is the head of a family. 

# Red Wing, Minn. The board of education has 
adopted a rule that teachers may not smoke in public 
places. The board declared that it is their own busi- 
ness if teachers want to smoke in private, but that 
the schools will not tolerate those who flaunt decencies 
in public. 

@ The governor of New York State has signed the 
Feld-McGrath bill, making teachers of New York City 
secure in their tenure rights. In effect, the bill nullifies 
the provisions of the new licensing system of the state 
education department. The passage of the bill is a vic- 
tory for the joint committee of teachers’ organizations 
which had promoted an incessant campaign against 
the licensing plan ever since it was announced. Teach- 
ers in New York City and Buffalo will hereafter enjoy 
permanent tenure after three years of probationary 
service. 

¢ Supt. C. W. Crandell, of Birmingham, Mich., in 
his recent report to the school board, suggested that 
new teachers entering the school system on and after 
September, 1936, be required to meet the requirements 
of the state board of education requiring four years 
of professional preparation. He suggested that it 


would be wise to encourage teachers with less than 


four years of preparation to add to their professional 
preparation. 
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Perronal News ok. 
chool Officials 


@ Mr. Frank A. Pace has been elected school-business 
manager for the board of education of Providence, R. I. The 
position calls for a salary of $4,500 a year. 

@ Mr. ANcEL Earp and Mr. Eart J. JoHNsoN are the new 
members on the board of education at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

@ Mr. Ernest J. Brewer has been elected president of the 
board of education at Atlanta, Ga. 

@ Miss Litt1an Wicrtetp has been elected clerk of the board 
of education at Alexandria, Va., to succeed Gilbert J. Cox. 

@ Mr. CHESTER N. Farr, Jr., a member of the board of edu- 
cation of Philadelphia, Pa., for 15 years, died on March 10. 

@ Mr. P. H. Verstecen has been elected president of the 
board of education at Sioux City, Iowa. Dr. J. C. DecKER was 
elected vice-president. 

@ Mrs. S. E. Lincctn has been elected president of the 
board of education at Des Moines, Iowa. Mrs. Lincoln succeeds 
C. T. Wright. 

@ Mr. Wrt1am Byers has been elected president of the board 
of education at Council Bluffs, Iowa. Dr. Rospert Motu was 
elected vice-president. 

@ Dr. D. E. Cropper, a member of the board of education of 
Kansas City, Kans., for a number of years, died on March 15, 
at the Providence Hospital, following an operation for appendi- 
citis. He was 68 years old. Dr. Clopper had been a member of 
the board since 1931 and was noted for his relief, civic, and 
beautification activities. He was a loyal supporter and friend of 
the Argentine High School, its students, and teachers. 

@ The board of education of Greenwich, Conn., has voted to 
postpone action for one month on the resignation of Cot. Henry 
H. Apams as secretary of the board. It was decided to appoint 
Miss HELEN SENFT, secretary of the town school committee, as 
temporary secretary, with power to sign contracts and act in 
similar capacities. 

@ Mr. C. D. Evans has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Ottumwa, Iowa. Mr. Frank C. RANEY 
was re-elected vice-president of the board. 

@ Mr. Bernarp C. Haas, president of the school board at 
Mendon, Mich., died at his home on March 31, after a long 
illness of Bright’s disease. Mr. Haas became a member of the 
board two years ago, and a year ago he succeeded to the 
presidency. 

@ Mr. Joseru F. Burke, who recently retired from the Morris 
Township board of education at Morristown, N. J., was honored 
with a dinner, at which school officials and members of the 
board were guests. Mr. Burke had completed 21 years of service. 

@ Mr. Stmon E. SINKE, secretary of the board of education of 
Grand Island, Nebr., for the past 24 years, died at his home 
on March 21, after a brief illness of pneumonia. Mr. Sinke was 
a graduate of the University of Michigan, but had been a resi- 
dent of Nebraska since 1886. Mr. A. B. Newett has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Sinke. 








@ Mr. Georcr A. Davis, president of the board of education 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., died at his home on March 27, after an 
illness of several months. He was 82 years of age. 

@ Dr. HERMAN GrotH, supervisor of physical education in the 
public schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., died in St. John’s Hospital, on 
March 21, after a brief illness. Dr. Groth, who went to Pitts- 
burgh from Chicago 42 years ago, introduced physical education 
into the public schools of the north side. He was graduated from 
the Milwaukee Normal School in 1892 and received his doctor 
of medicine degree from the University of Pittsburgh in 1902. 

@ J. L. McBrien, state superintendent of public instruction in 
Nebraska from 1905 to 1909, died at his home in Lincoln, on 
March 24, following an illness of two months. At the time of 
his death he was director of character education in the state 
superintendent’s office, and also served in the inspection depart- 
ment. He was educated at Campbell Normal School at Holton, 
Kans., Peru State Teachers’ College, and the University of Neb- 
raska from which he received his M. A. degree. 

@ Mr. Gustav L. Grater, formerly deputy auditor of the New 
York City board of education, has been appointed as assistant 
to Mr. Patrick Jones, superintendent of supplies. The appoint- 
ment has been made in order to permit Mr. Jones to train his 
successor in the event of his retirement in the future. Mr. Jones 
who has passed the normal retirement age of 70, has been re- 
tained in the service for an indefinite period. 

Mr. Graef entered the employ of the board of education in 
1898 as a clerk. Later he studied law. After the completion of 
his course he studied accounting, and in 1923 became deputy 
auditor of the board of education. He is a member of the board 
of regents advisory comr-ittee and chairman of the subcommittee 
on finance and the debt limit. 

@ Mr. Arserto W. SMALL has been elected a member of the 
school board of the Brewster-Dennis-Yarmouth school union 
at Bass River, Mass. 

@ Supt. FRANK HENpry, of Iron River, Mich., has announced 
his resignation, effective at the close of the school year in June. 

@ Mr. H. H. Kirk, of Faribault, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fargo, N. Dak. He will enter 
upon his duties on August 1. Mr. Kirk, who succeeds J. G. 
Moore, is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University and of 
Teachers College in New York City, and is completing his 
graduate work for a doctor of philosophy degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

@ Mr. Avpert F. Smitn and Pror. Irvinc C. WHITTEMORE 
are the new members of the board of education at Belmont, 
Mass. 

@ Mr. ApoteH JoHNsoNn has become a member of the board 
of education at Fergus Falls, Minn. 

@ Dr. Watitace H. Drake and Wiiiiam F. SuIetps have 
been elected as the new members of the board of education at 
East Weymouth, Mass. 

@ Rev. Georce W. Lawrence has been elected as a member 
of the board of education at Ocean City, N. J. 

@ Mr. Kennetu C. SmitH has been elected as a new member 
of the board of education at Alameda, Calif. 

@ Mr. James MARSHALL has been appointed a member of the 
New York City board of education. He succeeds Mr. Louis S. 
Posner who has been made a member of the New York State 
Mortgage Commission. 


@ Mr. Epwarp W. Hauck has been elected president of the 
board of education at Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Hauck succeeds 
A. E. Sedgwick. 

@ JouHN C. DIEHL, superintendent of schools at Erie, Pa., has 
announced his retirement at the close of the school year in June. 

@ Mr. Joun A. LemMer, formerly principal of the high school 
at Escanaba, Mich., has been elected superintendent of schools 
to succeed Ray E. Cheney, who has resigned. 

@ James F. Rockett, formerly superintendent of schools of 
Woonsocket, R. I., has recently been appointed state director 
of education. 

@ Dr. Homer Scott has been elected president of the board 
of education at Little Rock, Ark. Mrs. W. S. RAw Lincs was 
re-elected secretary of the board. 

@ Dr. E. C. Sacre and Dr. R. W. Van Zwor have been elected 
as new members of the board of education at Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

@ Pror. H. W. Suryock, president of the Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ College, in Carbondale, died suddenly at the College 
on April 11, following a heart attack. Professor Shryock, who 
was well known throughout the middle west, was a high-school 
principal before becoming a member of the college staff. He 
served as vice-president and head of the English department 
until he was appointed president in 1912. 

@ Supt. C. A. Pease, of Clear Lake, Iowa, has been elected 
president of the Northcentral Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

@ Supt. R. L. Harris, of Columbia, Tenn., has been re-elected 
for his twenty-sixth year. 

@ Supt. Wave Roserts, of Shawnee, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. C. E. Dupey, of Henderson, Ky., has been re-elected 
for a fifteenth year. 

@ Mr. Oris A. Eart, president of the board of education of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been elected president of the Michigan 
Association of School-Board Members. 

@ Mr. F. E. SteNncteE has been elected district superintendent 
of schools for the borough of Collingdale, in Delaware County, 
Pa. 

@ Mr. Frep R. Coss, Mr. Deats HEADLEE, and Mr. LEE 
PRESTON are the new members of the board of education at 
Denton, Tex. 

@ Mr. Georce Lotrerer and Mr. J. B. Broomrietp have 
been elected as members of the board of education at Fort 
Scott, Kans. 

@ The board of education of Springfield, Ill., has reorganized 
with the election of Mr. Harry H. Cor as president. Mr. W. 
M. JoHNsON is the new member of the board. Mr. F. C, Dopps 
and Mr. Coe were re-elected to membership on the board. 
(Personal News) 

@ Supt. H. J. Cary, of North Robinson, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Cuartes E. ALBRIGHT, a well-known educator in Tennessee, 
died at his home in DeGraff, Ohio, on April 10. His entire life 
was given to education and most of his time was given to re- 
search work preparatory to the publication of a textbook in 
physics. 

@ Samuet K. Marois, 81, a former superintendent of schools 
at Uhrichsville, Ohio, died on April 8, at his home in Athens, 
after a long illness. 
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SOME FINDINGS ON TEACHER 
EMPLOYMENT 


A handbook on the selection of teachers has been 
issued by the Michigan Planning Commission, which 
enters most intimately into the several phases of the 
subject. In outlining good practice the study presents 
the following: “A board of education should seek the 
best qualified teacher in terms of the educational inter- 
ests of the children. The choice should be made in 
terms of character, personality, professional prepara- 
tion, and proved efficiency rather than in terms of 
whether the candidate is needy or comfortable, old 
or young, man or woman, married or single or whether 
he was reared within or outs'de of the community.” 

In designating the legal basis of the selection and 
appointment of teachers, the report says: “A board of 
education is a citizen group elected by the people to 
represent the varied interests of the community in the 
management and promotion of education to meet the 
public needs. There is no more solemn obligation 
assumed by any public official than that of the trustee 
in public education. With this in view, the people have 
maintained the public schools as a separate and 
distinct function of government. They have established 
the local school district governed by a board of 
education. 

“The board has certain definite and unusual powers 
and is the educational authority in the school district. 
Legally the board members are state officers, since 
public education is recognized, in the statutes and 
constitution of Michigan, as a state function. They 
are charged with the duty of performing certain gen- 
eral functions. Some of these responsibilities are: (1) 
To interpret the educational needs of the community ; 
(2) To develop definite and continuing policies in 
accordance with the law and educational needs of the 
district; (3) To select the school executive (superin- 
tendent) ; (4) To approve the means for carrying out 
the policies agreed upon; (5) To supply the financial 
means; (6) To judge and approve of the effic-ency 
of the school system and the executive. 

“The school board sits as a legislative body to 
decide on general policies, to establish rules, provide 
finances, and to appoint a qual:fied executive with the 





technical knowledge necessary to carry out an effective 
instructional program in the school system.” 


Delegation of Functions 


The committee in discussing the scope of a board 
of education as an administrative body says: “The 
most successful board does not attempt to perform 
professional or technical duties. It delegates technical 
details to competent architects in planning buildings, 
it delegates the executive and technical administrative 
work to the superintendent, and it delegates instruc- 
tion to competent teachers. One of the greatest 
responsibilities of the board is to select the superin- 
tendent of schools. The board may be composed of 
men and women possessed of vision, courage, and 
high ideals, but to put these ideals into practice, they 
must depend on the school executive. He is the con- 
necting link between the board, representing the 
people, and the practical operation of the school it- 
self. He is familiar with the most efficient teaching 
methods and in a position to make accurate appraisals 
of the successful operation of the school system in all 
its detailed work. 

“In order to receive the greatest return from the 
public’s school dollar, the board should rely on the 
superintendent for the selection of teachers and other 
school personnel. He will then be able to build up 
a strong competent teaching force in the same manner 
as a bus‘ness executive surrounds himself with an effi- 
cient staff. In taking this course the board is not 
releasing any of its legal rights or duties. It is merely 
delegating a professional and highly technical work 
to a qualified executive who is fully responsible to 
the board for producing satisfactory results.” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Watertown, Wis. The public-school teaching staff 
was re-employed for the school year 1935, at the same 
salaries as last year. The board voted against a gen- 
eral increase in salaries due to the present business 
conditions. 

@ Shepherd, Mich. The school board has re-elected 
the members of the teaching staff, at salary increases 
approximating 15 per cent. 

4 Belmont, Mass. The school board has voted for 
the restoration of full pay to all teachers in the schools. 

4 West Haven, Conn. The school board has included 
appropriations in its budget for the restoration of 
teachers’ salary cuts. 

4 Bloomfield, Conn. The school board has voted 
a 5% per cent restoration of salaries for a'l teachers, 
janitors, bus dr'vers, and other school employees. 


4 Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has in- 
cluded in its budget an appropriation of $420,000 for 
partial restoration of pay cuts to school employees. 
The action of the board has forestalled further agita- 
tion on the part of the teachers’ organizations for 
additions to their 1935 salaries. 

@ Waukesha, Wis. The school board has tabled a 
request of the teachers’ association for restoration of 
salaries, due to the lack of an adequate budget. Supt. 
G. O. Banting stated that unless state-aid funds were 
made available during the next year, there was no 
prospect of eliminating the 10 per cent decrease in 
salaries. 

¢ South Bend, Ind. The school board has included 
in its 1935 budget, an item of $249,938 for salaries 
of teachers and principals. The estimate provides for 
an increase of approximately $2,000, but ‘the figure 
is still $1,316 below the amount of a year ago. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board has voted a 5 
per cent salary increase for all school employees. The 
board criticized the city officials because they reduced 
teachers’ salaries 29 per cent, and other city employees 
only 19 per cent. 


¢ Toledo, Ohio. The teachers’ federation recently 
presented a petition to the board of education, asking 
that it give favorable consideration to teachers’ salary 
increases. It was asked specifically that the annual- 
increment schedule be re-established during the next 
year, that the rate of compensation be 100 per cent 
of the basic scale for each month of the school year. 
It was pointed out that the contract in current use 
is a by-product of the “depression blues” and that 
salaries must advance to keep pace with rising living 
costs. 


4 Buffalo, N. Y. The teachers’ organizations have 
voted to conduct a campaign to restore salary in- 
creases of teachers. The teachers have sought to gain 
the approval of a majority of the city council mem- 
bers for the restoration of at least part of the $500,000 
which the mayor cut from the school-department 
estimates. 


4 Belleville, N. J. The school board has approved 
a change in the cancellation clause in teachers’ con- 
tracts. Under the new contract, the cancellation limit 
has been reduced from 60 to 30 days. A former clause 
allowed nontenure teachers to cancel their contracts 
after 60 days’ notice. 

@ Sayre, Pa. The board of education has passed a 
resolution, raising the educational requirement for new 
teachers to a four-year college degree. The new regu- 
lation takes effect September 1, 1935. 
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The Teacher and the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act 


Paul Jarvis 


Except in California, Washington, Oregon, and 
New York, where statutes make school districts 
liable for torts,! school districts are not liable for 
injuries to pupils on school premises.” The rule is 
different, however, as to teacher injuries. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act allows teachers to 
recover damages from boards of education in all 
states where this act exists if the injury or death 
arises out of and in the course of employment. 
Wherever a workman may recover under the act a 
teacher may recover. 

In Illinois, a manual-training teacher was allowed 
a recovery where he sustained an injury while in- 
structing a pupil in the use of a circular saw.* 

In California, a teacher wrenched her back when 
she moved a row of desks weighing 485 pounds 
from in front of a bookcase, which had been left 
there after a dancing party. It was held that while 
it was the duty of the janitor to nove these seats, 
the teacher was allowed damages under the act.* 

In Utah, a teacher wrenched her back in an 
effort to keep from falling, while decorating a 
Christmas tree, and the state industrial commission 
held that paralysis resulted from a blood clot 
caused by the’ twisting and wrenching of the spinal 
column while on the ladder, and allowed a recovery 
which the court sustained even though some doctors 
believed the paralysis was caused by the myelitis 
condition of the cord and not the wrenching of the 
back.® 

In Connecticut, however, the commission de- 
clared that a teacher’s death from pneumonia was 
not due to a poorly heated schoolhouse, it appear- 
ing that the teacher had been previously in poor 
health.® 

While it is easy to understand that teacher in- 
juries or deaths that occur on the school premises 
will require the board of education to pay damages 
according to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, a 
question might arise as to whether a recovery would 
be allowed after school hours. 

In California, a teacher after school tripped and 
fell on the way to the telephone in the schoolhouse. 
She was on business of her own, yet the court held 
that the injury arose out of the course of her em- 
ployment and allowed a recovery, stating that any 
acts that a teacher might reasonably do while at 
work are recoverable if an injury is sustained.’ 

In Wisconsin, a principal was killed when struck 
by a basketball while selecting a basketball team, 
which death was held to have arisen out of em- 
ployment.® 

Going to and from work, generally an employee 
is not within the compensation act while so en- 
gaged.® If, however, going to and from school can 
be interpreted to arise out of and within the course 
of employment, a recovery will be allowed. 

In Wisconsin, a teacher was drowned when her 
automobile ran into a river on her way home from 
work as a supervisory teacher of rural schools, 
which required her to visit schools, parents, and 
pupils, entailing even evening work. It was in the 
evening that she was drowned. She left the shortest 
road home and took one that was six miles farther, 
either because she might have got into it by mis- 
take, or because she might have thought it safer 
for night travel. A recovery was allowed her heirs 
because the teacher was presumed to be in the 
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2Jarvis, Paul, ‘Legal Rights and Liabilities of Boards of 
Education in their Official Relationship to Teachers, Pupils, and 
other Individuals,’’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 1925, University 
of Minnesota, 6 pp. Edwards, Newton, The Courts and the 
Public Schools, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933, 
591 pp. 

Board of Education of High School District No. 502 v. 
Industrial Commission, 308 Ill. 445, 140 N. E. 39 (1923). 

4Elk Grove Union High School District v. Industrial Acc. 
Commission of California. (1917) 34 Cal. App. 589, 168 Pac. 
392, 15 N.C.C.A. 148. 

5Board of Education of Salt Lake City v. Industrial Commis- 
sion of Utah (1933) 27 P. (2d) 805. 

Arnold v. Town of Brooklyn, 1 Conn. Comp. Decisions 188. 

Reiff v. City of Sacramento, 2 Cal. I. A. C. 251 (1915) 12 
N.C.C.A. 901. 

8City of Milwaukee v. Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
(1915), 160 Wis. 238, 151 N. W. 247. 

92 American Law Reports 1032. 


course of her employment at the time of the acci- 
dent.?° 

In Idaho, a teacher who could have used a tele- 
phone or sent by mail or messenger a report to the 
chairman of the board of school trustees relating 
to children of school age not in school, and a matter 
regarding playground and schoolhouse equipment. 
started on the way to the house of the board chair- 
man to make a personal report while going to 
school, as had been this teacher’s custom, when an 
automobile accident occurred, which was held to be 
an injury sustained in the course of employment.'! 

In another Idaho case, a teacher returning a book 
to the principal that was required by statute to be 
read by the teacher and a report to be made on it, 
and also while on the way to school, fell on the 
snowy, slippery sidewalk and was hurt. The teacher 
had also been watching the conduct of the school 
children who were throwing srrowballs on the way 
to the schoolhouse, thus obeying the state law 
which required teachers to hold pupils for dis- 
orderly conduct on the way to school !? 

In Ohio, the court held that carrying home 
schoolwork with one after school hours would not 
warrant that damages be recovered from the 
board of education for an injury sustained when 
struck by an automobile, since the accident was 
held not to arise out of the decedent’s employment, 
and the employment had no causal connection 
with the injury, and was not connected with the 
duties of the schoolroom.'*® This case was over- 
ruled by the former Ohio rule where a recovery was 
allowed under similar circumstances. 

The conditions precedent seem to be that the 
injury must be sustained in the performance of 
some other act or discharge of some duty of the 
employment to allow a recovery.'® 

Where business is carried on during school time 
off schoolgrounds, the same rule applies whether 
the accident to the teacher arises out of and in the 
course of teacher employment or not. | 

In Michigan, a Detroit principal was injured in 
an automobile accident on his way to see the regis- 
trar of the state university during school time at the 
latter’s request, without authority of the principal’s 
superior officer, but with his willingness, and at his 
own expense to see about former students of the 
principal’s school. The court held that although the 
attendance was voluntary, it arose out of the em- 
ployment as principal in the course of his employ- 
ment as such.?é 

In another Michigan case, a teacher on an inter- 
urban car on the way to attend an institute, which 
was required by the county superintendent, under 
penalty of loss of pay and disfavor, was killed in 
an accident. The school had been closed to allow 
attendance at the institute. The court held that a 
recovery should be allowed since the death occurred 
in the course of the teacher’s employment.?7 

Where there is an injury or death caused by the 
act of a third person or fellow employee intended 
to injure an employee because of personal reasons 
to him, and not directed against him as an em- 
ployee, no recovery will be allowed. 

In Minnesota, a teacher was attacked on her way 
home from school to her boarding house by an un- 
known man, and in the scuffle the teacher was shot 
and lost the sight of one eye. No recovery was al- 
lowed since the Workmen’s Compensation Act does 
not cover injuries caused by the act of a third 
person who intended to injure the teacher for per- 


10Racine County v. Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
(1933), 210 Wis. 315, 246 N. W. 303. 

Scrivener v. Franklin School District No. 2 (1930), 50 
Idaho 77, 293 Pac. 666. 

12Degue v. Independent School District (1933), 53 Idaho 44, 
21 P. (2d) 534. 

13J]ndustral Commission of Ohio v. Anna Gintert (1934), 128 
Ohio St. 129, 190 N. E. 400; 92 A. L. R. 1032. 

4]nglish v. Industrial Commission (1932), 125 Ohio St. 494, 
182 N. E. 31. 

Industrial Commission v. Lewis, 125 Ohio State 296, 181 
N. E. 136 (1932). 

16Mann v. Board of Education of City of Detroit (1934), 253 
N. W. 294. 

Stockley v. School District No. 1 of Portage Twp. (1925), 
231 Mich. 523, 204 N. W. 715. 
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sonal reasons, and not because she was a teacher, 
or for reasons arising out of her employment. The 
injury the court held could not be said to arise out 
of the employment under the compensation act.1* 





State ex rel. Common School District No. 1 in Itasca County 
v. District Court of Itasca County, 140 Minn. 168 N. W. 555; 
17 N.C.C.A. 937. 


CSIchool Law 


RECENT SCHOOL-LAW CASES 
Compiled by Patrick J. Smith! 


The board of county commissioners cannot elimi- 
nate one high school and maintain another without 
provision for the disposition of property belonging to 
the eliminated school, nor for the additional burden 
imposed on the other without notice to anyone 
affected. In Box et al. v. Duncan et al., 38 Pacific (2) 
986, the trustees of one school district brought an ac- 
tion against the county superintendent and others to 
restain the defendants from consolidating the high 
school of Pony, Montana, with that of Harrison, 
Montana. 

Chief Justice Calloway in a concurring opinion said: 
“We have here two public corporations, the Harrison 
school district and the Pony district, each maintain- 
ing a high school. What the commissioners assumed 
to do was not to create a consolidated district to be 
governed by trustees chosen from the consolidated 
dictrict, but to eliminate the Pony high school 
and to maintain the Harrison high school, which nec- 
essarily would be governed by the trustees of the 
Harrison district to the exclusion of those of the Pony 
district. .. . The commissioners did not make any pro- 
vision for the disposition of the property belonging io 
the Pony high school, nor for the additional burden 
imposed upon the Harrison district. They made their 
order without notice to any one affected by the at- 
tempted consolidation. .. . 

“Conceding that the legislative assembly has plenary 
power to pass a workable law empowering the board 
of county commissioners to consolidate high schools, 
with or without the approval of the superintendent of 
public instruction, and that the consolidation of high 
schools is highly desirable in the interests of economy 
and efficiency, I am persuaded that in view of the 
general policy governing the schools, as evidenced by 
the school laws taken as a whole, the law making 
body had no such intention to grant the power exer- 
cised by the board of county commissioners in this 
instance.” 





School Consolidation 


Consolidation of two-year high school with one 
offering four-year course is valid. In Pierson v. Hen- 
dricksen, 38 Pacific (2) 991, (Montana) it was con- 
tended that, since school district No. 29 was maintain- 
ing a two-year high-school course, it could not under 
Chapter 47 (Extra. Sess., 1933-1934) be included with- 
in a district already having another high school. Chap- 
ter 47 dealt with an emergency relief provision for the 
creation of high-school districts. 

Conceding that under that chapter it is not proper 
to include in a single district two school districts in 
each of which there is already being maintained a 
high school, the inclusion of district 29 in the county 
high-school district would not offend against this act, 
for the Somers district cannot be considered a high- 
school district. The two-year high-school work is there 
conducted in the grade-school buildings and under the 
supervision of the same superintendent as the grade 
school. Wherever Chapter 47 refers to high schools, it 
contemplates a complete high-school course, and ihere- 
fore, there is nothing to prevent the consolidation of 
a school district maintaining only a two-year course 
with another district maintaining a complete high- 
school course. 


Use of Surplus General Funds 


Surplus money from a previous year is available for 
purposes other than those for which tax was levied, 
and such surplus constitutes an asset of the school 
district to be considered in making levies for succeed- 
ing year. In the case of School District No. 58 v. 
School District No. 56, 38 Pacific (2) 919, the de- 
fendant in support of its contention cited Article 10, 
Section 19, of the Oklahoma Constitution, which pro- 
vides that a tax levied for one purpose shall not be 
devoted to another purpose. 

The court answered this contention by saying that 
they did not consider this case to involve the above 
provision of the Constitution, for the reason that the 
funds on hand were derived from surplus revenue from 
the previous year, which is distinct and separate from 
funds raised by levy, as contemplated by the consti- 
tutional inhibition. 

The provision referred to would clearly prevent 
money raised by levy for sinking-fund purposes from 
being transferred to the general fund. It does not, 


1Assistant Librarian, Supreme Court Law Library, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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PERMATITE is an easily applied 
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-wax-free, penetrating varnish which 
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a surface which is easily cleaned because dirt 
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TIME-TESTED AND TIME-PROVEN ON OVER 12,000,000 FEET OF FLOOR AREA 


GET ADDED SERVICE FROM 
YOUR “WORN” LINOLEUM 


Do not throw away your old, “worn” linoleum because it has be- 
come hard, brittle and costly to maintain—renew it with Dura 
Seal. Dura Seal will replace the original binding materials that 
have leached out and, being a flexible material, will restore its 
former pliability, giving the linoleum added years of attractive 
and highly satisfactory service. (Never use Dura Seal on NEW 
linoleum, I-C Finish alone is all it needs.) 

Dura Seal should not be confused with the many mopping var- 
nishes now available on the market. It is an entirely different 
product that permeates the floor material, seals the pores and pre- 
vents the ingress of dirt, liquids or stains, holding them at the 
surface where they can be easily removed without injury to the 


On wood floors, Dura Seal will eliminate the necessity of any further resand- 
ing and refinishing. It is equally effective for cork or Masonite, such treated 
floors having successfully withstood the traffic of more than 50,000,000 people 





In the George Innis, Jr. 
has effectively solved floor maintenance problems and lowered costs. 


SEND NOW FOR VALUABLE DATA UPON 
REFINISHING YOUR PARTICULAR FLOORS 


If you will write and tell us the kind of floors you 
have, their areas, the finish now on them, if any, and 
the type of floor machine used, we will prepare in- 
teresting facts applying to your particular floors and 
send them to you in a handy folder for easy reading 
and reference. 


» High School at Montclair, New Jersey, Dura Seal 


No obligation involved. 


“NOTES”—OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
—WILL BE SENT FREE UPON RE- 
QUEST TO ALL WHO ARE _ INTER- 
ESTED IN THE ECONOMICAL UPKEEP 
OF FLOORS AND SCHOOL ROOM FUR- 
NITURE. EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 











who passed through the Hall of Science 
at A Century of Progress. Dura Seal pre- 
vents floors of terrazzo, brick or cement 
from “dusting”. 


We shall be glad to tell you how to minimize 
your floor maintenance problems, regardless of 
the materials now used, if you will supply us 
with the data as requested. 


VALUABLE DATA FROM OUR EX- 
TENSIVE RESEARCH AND STUDY OF 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS. 










DURA SEAL IS ENDORSED BY: 
Eminent Architects 


Maple re Manufacturers Associ 
ation 


Southern Cypress Sanatactesue a 
sociation ‘ 


National Oak Flooring Manufacturers 
Association ‘ 


The Masonite Guisevetien 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
however, prevent a transfer from one appropriation 


to another within the general fund; since the tax is 
levied for general-fund purposes, and the application 
of the proceeds derived therefrom to any appropria- 
tion properly chargeable to the general fund is a con- 
sistent use. 

Surplus balances existing in a given fund at the end 
of a fiscal year constitute an asset of the municipality 
to be taken into consideration in making levies for the 
succeeding year. 


Transportation Payments Illegal 


Payment to pupils cannot be made from funds 
raised by taxation or received as tuition from pupils 
living outside district to pay such pupils a bonus or 
to pay the expense of their transportation from their 
homes to school. In State ex rel Boynton, Attorney 
General v. Bunton et al., 40 Pacific (2) 326, (Kansas) 
and action was brought to enjoin the members of the 
school board of a common-school district in which is 
situated a city of the third class, and which maintains 
a high school, from using moneys of the school district 
to employ a person to transport pupils from without 
the district to its high school, or to pay directly to 
pupils living without the district a sum to provide 
such transportation. The district had paid pupils 50 
cents a week to attend Fulton high school. It was 
their intention had this suit not been brought to hire 
a bus driver at $75 a month, and pay the pupils, who 


- lived off the bus route, 50 cents a week, for transpor- 


tation to the school. 

However commendable these motives may be — and 
they are—there is a department of our government, 
namely the Legislature, to provide for such use of 
public money if and when it deems such action proper, 
and, until it does make such provision, neither should 
school officials use the money for a purpose for which 
it was not levied and collected, nor should courts au- 
thorize such use. 


Liability for Injuries to Pupils 


The law does not make school districts insurers of 
the safety of the pupils at play or elsewhere, but re- 
covery can be had by a pupil for injuries received in 
a school machine shop by proving the existence of 
danger known to authorities. In Goodman v. Pasadena 
City High School District, 40 Pacific (2) 854, Le Roy 
Goodman, a pupil, lost his eye as a result of a piece 
of metal piercing the eyeball. After the boy had fin- 
ished an assignment given him, he stood watching 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


3134 South Canal Street 


Also Ont Wen’: of REV, the World’s Greatest Cleanser, 
E Wax, SLATENE for Blacker Blackboards. 


FOR PERMANENTLY 
egal a BEAUTIFUL, SANITARY 
FLOORS AT LOWEST COST 





three co-students pounding a piece of aluminum held 
in a vise. He had stood for about three minutes within 
twelve feet of the vise when the metal struck him. 

In the instant case plaintiffs could recover by prov- 
ing either that there existed in the machine shop a 
danger that was known to the authorities, who neg- 
lected to guard the pupils against it, or that there 
was an unknown peril which by the exercise of rea- 
sonable care under the same circumstances a reason- 
ably prudent person would have discerned. The negli- 
gence suggested by the plaintiffs was the failure to re- 
quire the pupils to wear goggles in the presence of the 
possible injury from flying particles of hammered 
metal. However, the record discloses no substantial 
evidence that there existed such danger which was 
known, or ought to have been known, to the author- 
ities. The law does not make school districts insurers 
of the safety of the pupils at play or elsewhere, and 
no liability is imposed upon a district in the absence 
of negligence of the district, its officers, or employees. 
The fact that the students were attempting to carry 
out certain requests made by their instructor does not 
change the rule. 


Tenure Right of Teacher 

The school code of California authorizing a decrease 
in the number of employees because a particular kind 
of service is to be discontinued was not violated by 
the dismissal of part-time assistant and associate 
directors, nor is such assistant or associate entitled to 
assignment to teach in primary grades or entitled to 
re-employment unless the policy to employ part-time 
assistant or associate be re-established within one year 
of the dismissal. 

Ida Clare Fuller sued the Berkeley School District 
of Alameda County, 40 Pacific (2) 831, to compel 
them to reinstate her as a kindergarten teacher. It 
was shown that the plaintiff was a kindergarten teacher 
from 1923 to June, 1932, in the capacity of part-time 
assistant, associate, or acting director. During the 
school year 1931-32 the board reorganized the kinder- 
gartens and discontinued the kind of service rendered 
by assistant and associate directors. The plaintiff holds 
a life certificate for kindergarten and the first, second, 
and third grades. She contends that her dismissal is 
in violation of her tenure. Defendants claim they 
acted within the terms of section 5.710 of the School 
Code which says in part: “It is hereby provided that 
whenever it becomes necessary to decrease the number 
of permanent employees in a school district . . . on 
account of the discontinuance of a particular kind of 
service in such district, the governing board may dis- 





Chicago, U.S.A. 





miss such employees at the close of the school year.” 

It is plain that the plaintiff was a helper only and 
acting under the direction of certain supervisors. At 
the end of the school year, the defendants were within 
their rights in limiting their employees to directors, 
each teaching a full day. 

The plaintiff also contended that she was entitled to 
an assignment to teach in the primary grades. This 
could only be true in the event she had been im- 
properly dismissed. If section 5.710 of the School Code 
means anything it must mean that when a particular 
kind of service is discontinued the teacher employed 
in that service may be dismissed and no obligation . 
devolves upon the district to retain her or to re-employ 
her except that the service be re-established within 
one year. 

It was urged in addition that the service rendered 
by plaintiff has not been discontinued because kinder- 
garten is still being taught. The particular kind of 
kindergarten service which the plaintiff was employed 
to render has been discontinued, and no showing was 
made that the action of the board was not made in 
good faith. (Two judges dissented, one writing an in- 
teresting opinion.) 


School Districts and Officers 


Where two school districts vote on the question of 
consolidation and a majority of voters of one district 
are opposed, if then, one year later, the same question 
is voted upon, by only the one district formerly op- 
posed and it votes to consolidate, an order of the 
boundary board consolidating the two boards is in- 
valid. In the case of School District No. 1, Multnomah 
County v. School District No. 45, Multnomah County, 
et al., 37 Pacific (2) 873, (Oregon) it was held that 
the failure to submit the question of the proposed 
consolidation of the two districts affected in the case 
at bar to the voters of one of said districts was a 
jurisdictional defect and the attempted consolidation 
was unauthorized. 

Under the Oklahoma Constitution the members of 
school-district boards are officers, thus a county court 
has no jurisdiction in proceedings to remove such offi- 
cers for misconduct in office. Statutes conferring juris- 
diction upon county courts to hear anew proceedings 
appealed from county superintendent are unconstitu- 
tional. Barton et al v. Haight, County Judge, 37 
Pacific (2) 968. 


A school district with 


its territorial boundaries 


coterminous with the boundaries of a city is a cor- 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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In the same way, the sanitary equipment of a school 
building should be chosen carefully—to secure full, effi- 
cient, dependable service. That fixtures for school build- 
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PROTECT YOUR WATER SUPPLY 
PREVENT BACK-SYPHONAGE 


Required by many authorities and 
soon will be by all. 


® 


PROTECT THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Require vacuum breakers with a 1’ 
opening to the atmosphere on all 
fixtures with submerged inlets. 


® 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 
with SLOAN integral or separate 








An AllDay _ 
Continuously Dependable 
Drying Service 


SANI-DRI, the Electric Drier, is 
always ready for instant use—there 
are no interruptions in drying service 
where it is installed. The problem of 
clean washrooms is also simplified be- 
cause there is no towel-litter. SANI- 
DRI provides a controlled drying ser- 
vice at a cost of but 15% to 20% of 
old drying methods. Send for booklet 


Vacuum Breaker for water closets 
and other school fixtures meet the 


above requirements 100%. 


® 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


4300 West Lake Street 
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porate entity separate and distinct from the city. 
McCurdy et al. v. Board of Education of the City of 
Bloomington, 194 N.E. 287, (Ill.) 

Where no election was held for the purpose of ex- 
ceeding the indebtedness of a school district when the 
excise board of district made no appropriation for 
athletic supplies, the school district has no authority 
to purchase supplies, and whoever deals with a mu- 
nicipality does so with. notice of the limitations on its 
or its agents’ powers. Union Grade School District 
No. 5, Creek County v. Ford, 37 Pacific (2) 258. 
(Okla.) 


Personal Liability for Employment 


An instructor in a normal school who took over the 
position of managing the cafeteria cannot charge the 
president with personal liability on contract, who. 
asked her to take the position. Marie A. Sullivan 
brought an action against President Baker, 258 N.W. 
617. (Wisconsin) to recover salary for services ren- 
dered. The complaint alleges that defendant, who was 
president of Milwaukee Normal School, asked Miss 
Sullivan if she would manage the school cafeteria and 
try to rehabilitate it. Plaintiff took charge and upon 
learning that the position was to be permanent re- 
quested pay for her services. Plaintiff also alleges that 
defendant promised to pay her. 

The complaint should be given a fair construction. 
In construing it, the court should consider the very 
strong presumption that when a public agent or officer 
engages a person to perform services for the general 
public, the intention is to contract on behalf of the 
general public and not to assume any personal liabil- 
ity. A contract of such a character, if it is to result in 
personal liability by the agent to another, should at 
least contain unmistakable language fixing this liability. 
We have here language that is equivocal as to his 
promise and as to the source of payments. 

A contract signed by two trustees at different times 
at an irregular meeting is not vitiated so as to au- 
thorize county superintendent’s refusal to approve, nor 
does a modifying memorandum attached by one 
trustee to the contract justify superintendent’s refusal 
to approve where memorandum was not part of the 
contract at final execution. In the case of White v. 
Porter, 78 S.W. (2) 286, (Texas) it was further held 
that a superintendent cannot go behind a contract 
between a teacher and trustees, and a teacher who re- 
lied on such contract and taught is entitled to com- 
pensation. 
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Personal New “of 
ef uperintendents® 


e@ Supt. W. E. Lawson, of Cynthiana, Ky., has been re- 
elected for another year, with an increase in salary. 

e@ Supt. N. B. Manuron, of Liberal, Kans., has been re-clected 
for the coming year. 

@ Supt. GLapstonE KorrMan, of Hopkinsviile, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a fourth term. 

e@ Supt. G. H. Littte, of Hudson, Mich., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Mr. Martin H. Tuomas, superintendent of schools of Har- 
risburg, Pa., died suddenly at his home on March 14, after a 
brief illness. The funeral was held on March 18 and was at- 
tended by the members of the school board. 

@ Supt. R. J. Riptey, of Estherville, lowa, has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Mr. R. E. Bratt, of Viola, Iowa, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schoo's at Center Junction. He succeeds G. Vander 
Stoep. 

@ Supt. W. A. Pye, of Monroe, Iowa, has been re-elected for 
another year. 

@ J. O. Jounson, of Pukwana, S. Dak., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Lake Andes. 

@ Mr. E. A. Doty, of Monmouth, Ind., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Monroeville. 

@ Supt. J. E. Davis, of Pleasantville, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. J. W. Evans, of Caldwell, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. A. D. Bracksurn, of New Holland, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a third term. 

e@ Supt. D. R. Baker, of Hamilton, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a term of two years. 

@ Supt. L. W. Fast, of Mount Clemens, Mich., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. Donavon §S. Jones, of North Bennington, Vt., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Stockbridge, Mass., succeed- 
ing the late S. D. Churchill. 

e@ Supt. A. D. S. Grttett, of Eveleth, Minn., has been re- 
elected for another term, with an increase in salary. 

@ Supt. J. G. QuarTERs, superintendent of the Ironwood town- 
ship schools at Ironwood, Mich., has been re-elected for a three- 
year term. 

@ Mr. W. A. Watts, dismissed Ohio relief director, has been 
reappointed as superintendent of the Kent public schools. Mr. 
Walls left his post when the federal relief director took over 
Ohio relief work and appointed a new man. 

@ Supt. A. J. Goprrey, of Cement City, Mich., has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect at the close of the school 
year in June. 





@ Mr. R. H. Brister has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Waco, Tex. 


e@ Supt. F. H. Austin, of Laingsburg, Mich., has been re- 
elected for a second term, with a substantial increase in salary. 


@ Mr. R. B. Youncer, formerly principal of the Wilson 
Junior High School at Appleton, Wis., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools and principal of the high school at Menasha. 


@ Supt. W. D. Wattace, of Nashville, Mich., has been re- 
elected for another year. 


@ Supt. Cart J. Patterson, of Cadiz, W. Va., has been 1e- 
elected for another term. 


@ Supt. L. A. LowtuHer, of Emporia, Kans., has announced 
his retirement at the close of the school year in June. 

@ Mr. E. P. Wenprt, of Creighton, Nebr., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Newcastle. 


@ Supt. W. B. Money, of Crofton, Nebr., has been re-elected 
for a thirteenth term. 


@ Supt. Harry Crark, of Knoxville, Tenn., has been re-elected 
for another year. ; 


@ Supt. Atsert L. Barpour, of Haverhill, Mass., will retire 
at the end of the school year. 


@ Dr. M. P. Hammonp, president of Northeastern State 
Teachers’ College at Tahlequah, Okla., died suddenly of a heart 
attack in the state capitol where he had gone to plead for addi- 
tional funds for his institution. 


s Mr. H. R. McCatt, formerly principal of the high school 
at Chillicothe, Mo., has been elected superintendent of schools, 
to succeed E. R. Adams. 


@ Supt. W. C. Harpinc, of Maquoketa, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for another year. 


@ Supt. B. E. Brarp, of Webster City, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 


oe Mr. ViNcENT J. LINN, superintendent of schools at Alpena, 
3, Dak., on July 1, will become deputy superintendent of 
public instruction of South Dakota. Mr. Linn succeeds J. F. 


Hines, who has been elected superintendent of schools at Lem- 
mon, S. Dak. 


‘@ Supt. B. F. Kipwe tt, of Russell, Ky., has been re-elected 
for a four-year term. 


@ Supt. Roy Limtnc, of Reesville, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a term of three years. 


@ Mr. C. A. Hottowe tt, of Bedford, Ky., has been elected 


supcrintendent of schools at Marion, to succeed A. W. Throg- 
morton. 


@ Mr. F. G. Averitt, principal of the Fordson High School at 
Deaiborn, Mich., has been elected superintendent of schools at 
East Grand Rapids. 


@ WitttAm Berkuor, of Sand Lake, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Tecumseh. 


@ Harry MacFartanp, of Ludington, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fountain. 


@ Mr. A. A. THomPson, supervisor of state graded schools 
and a former school superintendent, died suddenly in his office 
at Madison, Wis., on March 16. 
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Hundreds of FINNELL machines have been in service ten, fifteen years and 
even longer. Undoubtedly the always available service of the FINNELL 
organization is an important factor in keeping these machines in satisfactory 
operation, day after day and year after year. 


This service is a definite part of every FINNELL Scrubber-Polisher made 
and sold today. It is based on the experience of more than a quarter of a 
century. The nationwide FINNELL staff draws upon a knowledge of floors, 
floor products and floor maintenance methods that is probably unequalled 
among any other body of men. 


GLOSS SEAL YOUR FLOORS 


this Summer ...... and have 
Real Floor Protection Next Year 


For every school floor there is a FINNELL GLOSS SEAL that will pro- 
tect and preserve the surface. For gymnasiums, GLOSS SEAL No. 1 
gives a hard, wear-resisting surface that will not rubber-burn. GLOSS 
SEAL No. 2 is exceptionally fine for class rooms. Traffic Seal is a pene- 
trating seal that provides the finest kind of surface for corridors and other 
heavily travelled areas. Once treated with any of these products, floors 
may be easily and inexpensively maintained. Arn occasional scrubbing 
will remove all dirt and stains, and a fresh coat of GLOSS SEAL will make 


them like new. 


USE FINNELL MACHINES FOR SUMMER 
HOUSE CLEANING 


Give your floors a thorough cleaning this summer . . . and then maintain 
them regularly. You can do both with a FINNELL Polisher-Scrubber. 
The FINNELL will scrub, wax, polish or dry-clean floors of any material or 
any size. Within a year its saving in labor alone will more than likely 
return its cost—and the superior cleanliness will be a plus value. Sturdy, 
silent, speedy, backed by nationwide service, the FINNELL is without 
doubt the best investment you can make for floor maintenance. Write for 


descriptive circular. FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 805 East Street, Elkhart, 


Indiana. Canadian Distributor, Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, 


Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


fm «60 CF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 





“(15 YEARS AR 
IN GooD CON 


“Although the No. 5 FINNELL Scrubber we 
purchased in 1919 is nearly 15 years old, it 
is still satisfactorily serving us and inYgood 
condition. 


“This machine has saved us time and ma- 
terial and has given us cleaner floors than was 
possible to get with the old hand method of 
scrubbing. 


“Il can highly recommend the cates S 
durability of FINNELL Scrubbers and M 
Trucks. 

JAMES MERRICK 


Superintendent of Public Buildings 
State of Colorado” 


HAVE A FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION BEFORE VACATION 


Many models to choose from. . . 
large and small. A right size to meet 
every budget... every floor requirement. 
Act now! Let our representative make a 
survey of your floors and show you what 
the right FI FINNELL will do for you. For 
quick action give full details of size of 
buildings, kind of floors, and method 
of maintenance. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN ELEMEN- 
TARY LIBRARY 


(Continued from Page 44) 
ously been kept in covered shelves along the walls 
of this room while the room was being used for 
storage. The library soon became the center of 
school activity. Many things were needed, so 
each class decided to do something to make the 
library more useful and attractive. 

A sixth-grade class reorganized and bound the 
articles taken from old files of the National 
Geographic Magazine. Another sixth grade con- 
ducted a contest in order to obtain a book plate 
that might be used in the books belonging to the 
library. When the plate was finally chosen, mem- 
bers of the class printed copies and pasted them 
in all books belonging to the library. 

One class made brightly colored book ends and 
shaped them to represent rabbits, squirrels, and 
birds. Another group, recognizing there were not 
enough small chairs for the primary children, 
made mats of oilcloth, shaped like elephants and 
stuffed with cotton. 

The camp fire girls conducted a candy sale and, 
with the proceeds, purchased vases and pottery 
for flowers. One group bought a fern, another 
contributed books, while still another made deco- 
rative panels of glass and tin foil. Almost over- 
night the library became the center of interest of 
the entire school. 

A schedule for use of the library was arranged 
so that the primary teachers each had one period 
a week to use the room. The intermediate grades 
use the library for two periods a week. Each 
class has its own librarian and assistant. These 
two persons are responsible for checking books 
out and in. Each class has a custodian who sees 
that windows and shades are properly adjusted 
and that the room is left in an orderly condition 
when the class period is ended. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive and inter- 
esting parts of the library is the flat top of the 
filing case. This space is used for exhibits and 
displays of various kinds. Some of the more in- 
teresting displays used during the past year in- 





nail. 


durable. 


BRAZIL, 
Also CAR-NA-SEA 


THREE SIMPLE TESTS DEMONSTRATE 
UNUSUAL FEATURES OF 


1 WATER PROOF TEST Pour a little water on a Car-Na- 


as a rule will water spot. Most water waxes will turn cloudy or white (re-emulsify). 
You can then rub the finish away. Furthermore, the floor becomes slippery and 
dangerous. Car-Na-Lac,as you can see,is unaffected by water... like lacquer in this 
respect. It may even be used on out-of-door surfaces such as a painted porch floor. 


e Car-Na-Lac dries with a brilliant, lacquer- 
2 BUFFI NG TEST like lustre. Try rubbing Car-Na-Lac with a 
cloth or handkerchief. It is already so bright that polishing even with a machine 
does not appreciably enhance the gloss. 


3. SCUFF TEST Scratch the Car-Na-Lac surface with your finger- 


Now rub lightly with your handkerchief. 
Traffic mars which may appear can be easily rubbed out with a dust mop. 


Car-Na-Lac is applied with a mop like liquid wax, but levels itself out in drying 
like lacquer or varnish. Dries in 30 minutes with a tough lacquer-like film of high 
gloss—not brittle like lacquer or varnish, but pliable like wax and remarkably 


Prices and Further Details on Request 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


THE LEATHER-LIKE SEAL FOR WOOD FLOORS 
— AN IDEAL TOP DRESSING FOR GYM FLOORS 





cluded a Samoan exhibit, a French exhibit, the 
first telephone, the history of the Flag, nature 
study, hobbies, and Mother’s Day. 

The development of the Lincoln Library has 
been of such interest to teachers and pupils that 
they wonder how they ever got along without a 
library, although it has been in use only one year. 
Plans are being made to get additional books next 
year. 

The administration is so well pleased with the 
success of the library in Lincoln School that plans 
are definitely under way to include sufficient funds 
in the budget to convert vacant classrooms in 
other elementary schools into libraries. 

The cost sheet for everything except the teach- 
er’s desk follows. The desk is not included, for 
the room was already equipped with a desk. 


Cost of Lincoln Library 
Linoleum 





ROT Ee ees eC Oe Cr ore eee $197.39 
IN iio oss Ged CEA ORE ae sores Zab vs 66.70 
Tables, including tempered board.................... 91.61 
SEE 6.0.0) cae Toes SOAR SoA domamee.aa 8.49 
I IE slob rane Shs Sg aOR aia iw Ae UN 43.57 
PEN RII, POD ofp ccccaale ridinaus Gases ene arses 14.70 
i Re a ee ee): re ; 75.20 
ENN eS ces cc oie Srekind DRAM eee he. ORS OO 2.90 
CE TE orice nie aes daareenases ahedien se 90.00 
ss. CedS eFC AUD FG UClUa sd teal eeaer 26.00 

a a iil ia a es SE li ad $616.56 


THE DEBT LOAD OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The school-district indebtedness in the United States 
is placed at about $3,000,000,000. This indebtedness 
is reflected in school bonds, which are held by banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies, and other finan- 
cial institutions, as well as by thousands of individuals. 
The great majority of school districts are carrying 
their credit obligations without serious difficulty while 
the pressing need for refinancing is confined to a 
relatively small number of them. 

In a study on the subject, prepared by the research 
department of the National Education Association, it 
is stated that reports from 30 states show that school 
districts have defaulted on bonds to the amount of 
$13,792,027. This leads to the belief that the total 
amount of bonds in default will aggregate some 
$20.000,000. 

While this sum compared with the total indebted- 
ness is comparatively small, it remains that the 
defaults may seriously affect the school districts here 
involved. While the number of school districts which 
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had defaulted by December 1, 1933, ran to the number 
of 1,305, these were materially increased by Novem- 
ber 1, 1934. In that date, the number had been in- 
creased to 2,654. 

Touching upon the creditor’s side of the question, 
the research report says: “The securities of school 
districts known to be in default or on the verge of 
default often depreciate in value. This is true not only 
of the particular bond issue or series of warrants on 
which payments are past due, but also of all out- 
standing obligations. Creditors lose confidence, and 
rather than risk deferred payment or ultimate loss, 
begin to sell any negotiable securities at less than face 
value. Reports from 24 states show that school bonds 
valued at $59,657,928 can be purchased for less than 
75 cents on the dollar.” At the same time, it develops 
that school districts have been obliged to borrow 
during the past three or four years, and have often 
been obliged to pay excessive rates of interest. In 
many instances, there has come into practice, the 
issuing of warrants against taxes which have been 
levied, but which are not yet due. The warrant thus 
becomes a short-term credit instrument, which is 
redeemed in cash when taxes are collected. 


“Since 1932 there seems to have been little further 
growth in total school indebtedness. The estimate for 
1934-35 indicates that a downward trend is under 
way. This does not mean that the needs of the schools 
have decreased, but reflects an utter breakdown in the 
efficient operation of many schools. Continued use of 
hundreds of obsolete, tumble-down school buildings, 
overcrowded classrooms, part-time arrangements, 
shortened school terms, greatly reduced salaries — 
often unpaid, the discontinuance of vital school 
services, and other drastic retrenchments run parallel 
to the sudden halt in credit expansion.” 

In summarizing its findings, the report adds that 
many school districts are in dire need of financial 
assistance. It holds that the school districts would 
qualify for loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, because: (1) they are public quasi- 
corporations similar in character to governmental 
agencies to which loans are being made; (2) their 
financial dealings are important elements in the 
nation’s economic structure; (3) school districts are 
in dire need of financial assistance; (4) loans would 
enable them to reduce indebtedness, would strengthen 
their credit standing, and would leave a larger share 
of available income for current operating expenses; 
(5) the enterprise involved is essential to national 


welfare, and (6) the collateral of school districts is 
entirely sound. 
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Have You a Wet Floor Slipping Hazard? 


Fiftieth Norton Year 


PENDLETON TEACHERS’ INSURANCE PLAN 

The teachers of Pendleton, Oregon, some fity in 
number, have organized a mutual association to insure 
teachers and janitors against loss of salary due to ill- 
ness or accident. 

The plan calls for a premium of $2 a month, or $24 
a year, to be paid until a reserve fund of $1,200 has 
been accumulated. Premium payments will then cease 
until the reserve fund has fallen to $800 or less. Pay- 
ments will then be resumed until the $1,200 has been 
reached and will automatically replenish the fund 
again. 

The maximum benefit to be paid by the association 
is at the rate of $100 a month for a period not to 
exceed six months. Benefit payments begin on the 
eighth day of illness or accident. Claims incurred dur- 
ing each calendar month will be paid by the fifth day 
of the succeeding month. In case of a dissolution of 
the organization the remainder of the fund will go to 
the Umatilla County Library for the purchase of new 
books. 


RADIO BROADCASTS AT LANCASTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The public schools of Lancaster, Pa., under the 
direction of Supt. H. E. Gress, and with the co-oper- 
ation of local civic and school organizations, is carry- 
ing out an extensive program of school radio broad- 
casts. In an attempt to reach all parents as a part 
of an adult education program in child health training, 
the schools, in conjunction with the city and county 
medical societies, have arranged a program, which 
began in February, 1935, and which will continue 
through the month of June. The subjects for discussion 
will be handled by the secretary of the city board of 
health, the principal of the high school, the superin- 
tendent of schools, the school medical inspector, the 
school attendance officer, the superintendent of the 
city playgrounds, and the superintendent of the county 
hospital. 


SCHOOL BONDS FOR CURRENT EXPENSES 


Two years ago, the Duluth, Minn., board of educa- 
tion faced a large overdraft on which an interest rate 
of 6 per cent was exacted. The legislature authorized 
the school district to issue bonds to the extent of 
$575,000. The amount was consumed for current ex- 
penses. At the end of the two years, the board finds 
itself once more faced with an overdraft of $147,000, 
and again seeks a bond issue of $500,000. 

The Taxpayers League of St. Louis County now 


In Showers, Around Swimming 
Pools and in Similar Places 


h 


NORTON, COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


Please send to me your latest issue of ‘‘Norton 
Floors” which illustrates Alundum Ceramic 
Mosaic Tiles in colors, shows some of their 
interesting design possibilities and tells about 


their non-slip effectiveness even when wet— 


effectiveness that is guaranteed permanent. 
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protests against the plan of incurring a deferred in- 
debtedness in order to cover current expenses, and 
holds that the school district must operate the schools 
within its income. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL RELIEF PLANS 
PROMOTED 


State Superintendent-Elect M. R. Keyworth of 
Michigan has taken up with the governor and the 
state legislature plans for speeding up the state’s 
school-relief plans. 

The school-relief program is now pending in two 
bills before the legislature, the Thatcher bill in the 
house, and the Saur bill in the senate, both having 
practically the same form. The two bills provide for 
raising $25,000,000 through sales, liquor, and corpora- 
tion taxes and other sources of state revenues. 

Superintendent Keyworth’s plan calls for an equal- 
ization of the distribution of school funds so that 
communities will receive state aid according to their 
individual needs. At present, school districts are pro- 
vided by the state with one sixth of the cost of educat- 
ing its children, while the remaining five sixths must 
be raised through local taxation. 

Due to the peculiar economic conditions now 
obtaining, Mr. Keyworth points out, certain districts 
no longer can raise this requisite five sixths, while 
the communities whose tax-raising powers have not 
been impaired by decreases in assessed valuations, 
obtain the same amount of state aid as formerly. 


REORGANIZATION OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOLS 


A complete reorganization of the public schools of 
North Carol:na is proposed. It is contended that for 
67 years the state school system has remained a fixed 
constitutional administrative pattern. In the mean- 
time, great changes have taken place. 

A study made by Prof. J. H. Workman of the 
University of North Carolina, not only deals with the 
present status, but submits a plan which will place 
the administration of the school system of the state 
upon an entirely new basis. In analyzing the status, 
it is found that there is a considerable overlapping of 
authority with a consequent economic waste. Instead 
of 167 admin‘strative divisions now existing it is 
proposed to reduce these to 30 units. The consolida- 
tions here contemplated will cause a saving of $200,- 
000 annually. And while the plan provides a more 
simp'e organization, with more economical operation, 
it also insures more effective and efficient results 
considering the time, money, and effort. 


The boards of education, both state and divisional, 
are to be the authorized and delegated bodies to 
handle all school funds within their jurisdiction, and 
are to be held responsible for the distribution of them. 
The plan provides that the executive of the adminis- 
trative unit be responsible for the preparation and 
administration of the school budget. The purchase of 
all materials and school supplies is to be made through 
a central uniform and competitive method, and proper 
provision is to be made for their distribution. To safe- 
guard the school funds there is to set up a uniform 
budgeting, accounting, and auditing system for the state. 
A state school arch:tect is to make plans, approve 
contracts, and supervise construction of all school 
buildings in order to eliminate waste and secure more 
economical and efficient service. 


HONORING SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 


Because of the outstanding public service rendered 
by the board of education of Forth Worth, Texas, the 
members thereof were recognized at the annual Golden 
Deed banquet. The certificate of distinguished civic 
service was granted by the Exchange Club, through 
its president, Judge Irby Dunklin. 

The members of the board so honored are- George 
Thompson, Jr., president; Mrs. Edwin T. Phillips, 
secretary; S. W. Freese, George M. Connor, Dr. H. 
V. Helbirg, E. A. Landreth, and George Eagle. 


A SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATORS 
CONFERENCE 


During the past five years an annual conference has 
been conducted by the department of school adminis- 
tration at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. The 
sixth annual School-Administrators Conference will be 
held on June 24, 25, and 26, 1935. 

The general theme for the conference this year has 


to do with “Current Problems Facing School Execu- 
tives.” 


@ The board of education of Walden, N. Y., has reorganized 
with the election of Mrs. Crare J. Hoyt as president, and 
Mr. Epwarp BarpsLey as vice-president. Mr. Ropert M. 
Howarp has been appointed to complete the term of Mr. Jos- 
EPH M. Park, who has retired after completing fourteen years 
of service on the board. Mr. T. L. MiLtspaucH has been made 
chairman of the organization committee. 

@ Supt. L. A. Wuite, of Minot, N. Dak., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. G. R. Garpner, of Auburn, Me., has been re-elected 
for a twelfth year. 

@ Mr. Bennie McE yea has been elected ‘superintendent of 
schools at Hobart, Okla., to succeed J. T. Williamson. 
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IRWIN e e aName that has lone denoted 


EXCELLENCE in School and Auditorium Seating 


By all means get the IRWIN catalog and 
review its long line of quality offerings 
before deciding on your requirements. In 
it you will find the exact type of equip- 
ment best suited to your needs, styled 
according to the latest findings of scien- 
tific research, built to endure from the: . 
finest quality materials obtainable . . . all 


at prices that exact no premium for added 
quality. 













No. 127 CHAIR 


Plywood back, uphol- 
stered seat, also furnished 
with plywood seat if de- 
sied— One of many 
models to choose from. 
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Seating Specialists for over a Quarter of a Century 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVENUE 
Territorial Distributors Throughout U.S. A. 


Write for catalog today. Avail yourself of — 
our very complete and thorough free 
planning service concerning any problem 
in school seating which may confront you. 
IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
No. 192 No. 164-M 





- FINANCING THE NEW JERSEY 
TEACHERS’ PENSION AND 
ANNUITY FUND 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Early in March, a special Assembly Committee 
was appointed to inquire into possible economies 
in state government, so as to find moneys to meet 
the state’s share of unemployment relief without 
the necessity of imposing new taxes. As one source 
of revenue, the suggestion was made to “borrow” 
the appropriation due to be paid the Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund on July 1, 1935. The 
actuary has certified to the Board of Trustees that 
$4,222,725 must be paid to the fund to maintain 
it on a sound actuarial basis. Besides this amount 
due, the state has not paid the last two quarters 
of the 1934 certification, amounting to over $2,- 
000,000. As the total present assets of the Teachers’ 
Pension and. Annuity Fund amounted to $51,569.- 
104 as of June 30, 1934, the difficulty is to make 
legislators and some other groups understand that 
no surplus exists in the fund. The fact is that the 
total liabilities are $108,511,540.1® 

Misunderstanding of the word surplus has re- 
sulted in the ultimate bankruptcy of pension funds. 
To be sound financially, the fund must have money 
to meet all claims of retired members, and all 
future claims of contributing members now in 
active service. The claim or retirement allowance 
consists of an annuity paid for by the teacher’s 
contributions and a pension paid by the state’s 
contributions. 

The Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund con- 
sists of six funds: two annuity funds; three pension 
funds; and, an expense fund. According to the 1934 
Report of the Board of Trustees, members have 
contributed $26,001,038. or slightly more than one 
half of the total present assets. This money is kept 
in the two annuity funds to provide the future 
annuities for more than 26,447 teachers now in 
active service and 1,517 teachers retired since the 
Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund was estab- 
lished in 1919. These annuity savings funds have 
now an average about $1,000 in reserve for each 


W]bid., pages 241-43. 





contributing member and each retired member. 
These funds are solvent, as the teachers’ contribu- 
tions have been paid according to the actuarial 
provisions of the law. 

The pension fund is the fund that has the biggest 
burdens. It assumed the “accrued liability” for 
service rendered before 1919 by teachers who 
joined the new fund. From this fund pensions are 
paid for service rendered by these teachers since 
1919. Also, it is continuing to pay allowances to 
425 aged teachers retired before this new Act was 
passed in 1919. Much ado has been made recently 
that 258 of these old teachers are receiving on an 
average 103 per cent of their salaries, up to a 
maximum of 110 per cent, as they were granted 
both the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Annuity and 
the 35-Year Half-Pay Service Pension. The average 
salary was about $1,000, so that some of these 
teachers are now receiving about $1,100 annually. 
But, 140 of these aged teachers receive only the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Annuity, averaging 
$442 annually, and 27 retirants receive only the 
35-Year Half-Pay Pension, averaging $617 an- 
nually. The facts to remember are that teachers 
were compelled by law to contribute to the old 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund which was approaching 
bankruptcy in 1919, and that the state agreed to 
continue these allowances granted prior to 1919. 
As soon as these old teachers pass away, the state 
will be relieved of this lesser part of the “accrued 
liability.” As of June 30, 1934, the assets of the 
pension fund amount to $13,416,038, whereas the 
total liabilities of the state on account of benefits 
payable amount to $52,117,507. 

Contributions paid by teachers appointed since 
1919 are deposited in the Pension Accumulation 
Fund. This fund must provide future pensions for 
22,151 new entrants now in active service. The 
present assets to cover these new entrants 
amounted to $10,974,170, whereas the total liabil- 
ities are computed to be $29,199,523.2° 

Both the teachers and the state have paid their 
moneys to a third party, the Board of Trustees, 
which must hold the reserves for the purpose 





2Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund, N. J., 1934, pages 41-45. 


provided by the Act. The several funds are under 
the supervision of the State Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance. Should the state default, the 
trustees could be enjoined from using the reserves 
to provide future pensions for over 26,000 teach- 
ers now in active service, to meet an emergency 
which might be created by the exhaustion of the 
reserve for retired teachers. This would be a tragic 
situation for nearly 2,000 teachers now on the 
retired list. These words from the Official News 
Bulletin, May 29, 1934, are significant. ‘More 
important still, the officers are now at work on 
the problem of finding an equitable way whereby 
the state can and will finance the pension fund 
promptly each year. It should not be necessary for 
the teachers to stage an annual battle to induce the 
state to do its moral and legal duty and meet one 
of its most sacred obligations.”’?! 

The necessity for safeguarding the actuarial 
basis of the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund 
is emphasized in these paragraphs quoted from the 
Newark Evening News for December 21, 1934: 

“Changes of a radical nature in the operation of 
police and fire pension funds are contemplated in 
legislation being prepared by a committee of the 
State League of Municipalities.” “The comprehen- 
sive report of the Pension Survey Commission pre- 
sented to the Legislature in 1932’ convinces us,” 
said S. S. Kenworthy, executive secretary of the 
league, “something must be done to place various 
pension funds on a sound basis. Apparently only 
two of more than 150 jointly contributory pension 
funds in the state are being financed soundly. 
These are the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund 
and the State Employee’s Retirement Fund.” 





10 ficial News Bulletin, ‘1934 Pension Fund Payment.’’ New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association, Vol. 3, No. 2, May 29, 1934. 


4 Tarrant, Ala. The board of education has com- 
pleted the erection of an addition to one of the school 
buildings. The building, which will be used for the first 
time in September, 1935, practically doubles the capac- 
ity of the structure. A new heating plant has been in- 
stalled in the elementary and junior high school, at 
a cost of approximately $32,000. 
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SAFEGUARD 





VIEW OF TOP OF 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 
SHOWING SHELDON 
FUME HOOD IN 
ACTION. 


theSTUDENT’S HEALTH 


SHELDON individual table hoods keep the air in 
your school Chemistry laboratory as pure as that in 
any other classroom. The hoods provide EVERY 
student’s regular working space with fume exhaust 
facilities and cost less than the usual wall hoods 
which accommodate NOT MORE than ONE- 
FOURTH the laboratory section. 


Duct work for SHELDON tables with down draft 
hoods can readily be installed during remodelling 
or in new school buildings. Have your architect or 
engineer request us to furnish details. 

The SHELDON 365 page catalog showing over 1,000 designs of com- 


plete furniture for laboratories, bome economics, manual arts and 


commercial departments, drawing art and library rooms, is available 
upon request. 


E.H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON : : : MICHIGAN 











ON YOUR BID FORMS 
SPECIFY: 


No. 5 COSTELLO DOUBLE SEWED 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 





This eraser will give the maximum 
classroom service. Each of the high 
grade wool felts is doubly sewed to 
the rigid back — which is reinforced 
to prevent curling. Made in standard 
lengths and depths. 


ALPHA DUSTLESS — MEDIUM GRADE 
BLACKBOARD CRAYON 


Alpha — the original dustless crayon — 
has been recognized as the highest qual- 
ity crayon for over 60 years. It makes a 
solid white mark which is easily read and 
quickly erased. 


Samples and quotations delivered to your station gladly given 
upon request — not only on these items, but on any of our 
complete line of Erasers and Crayon. Address Dept. EC52. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO, 
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Clarkston High School, Clarkston, Mich. Equipped with an MDMR System, con- 
sisting of 28 clocks, program instrument and control equipment. Installed August, 
1930. Lane, Davenport and Peterson, Inc., Architects, Detroit, Mich. 


Telechron 


T IT M E 


IS SCHOOL TIME 


ACCURATE, economical Telechron clock systems are smooth- 
ing out academic schedules in hundreds of schools through- 
out the country. In the largest cities and the smallest towns, 
supervisors and students alike find these silent, precise time- 
keepers an important aid to definite hours of work and study. 

The Telechron clock is a complete sturdy timekeeper in 
itself—ready to install as a single unit or in a group with 
program instrument, signal board, signals, tower clocks, and 
central control equipment. Because all equipment is syn- 
chronized by the regular impulses of the alternating current 
supplied by almost every power company, “scattering” is 
eliminated. 

Telechron clock systems involve modest original costs, 
negligible operating costs and practically no maintenance 
costs. 

Our experience in providing school buildings with mod- 
ern, accurate, built-in timekeeping equipment is wide and 
varied. Write to us for detailed information. One of our 


representatives would be pleased to discuss your particular 
problems with you. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 


555 MAIN STREET, ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. Equipped with a Telechron ADFR 
System consisting of 60 clocks and central control equipment. Installed September, 
1927. The late Horace Wells Sellers, Architect. 

















Replace 
Worn Out Shades with 


Draper LIGHT SAVING 
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Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. | The patented Draper pulley bracket 
allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. AA INDIANA 
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NEW 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
FLOOR MACHINE 





No NEED to wait until summer to start work on 
your floors. With the New Multi-Purpose Machine your 
maintenance crew can clean, sand, steel wool or polish 
floors efficiently, easily and economically over the week 
ends. No fuss or bother afterwards . . . dust and dirt is 
collected as the machine passes over the floors. 


See the Multi-Purpose in action. Watch it work 
directly up to the quarter round in a room. 
Details furnished on request. 


LINCOLN -SCHLUETER 
FLOOR MACHINERY CO., 


INCORPORATED 
214 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














ORN Folding Partitions 


@ Whether yours is a Jarge partition problem like the 
illustration, or a small single-classroom job, you 
get many desirable and exclusive advantages with 

“ Horn Partitions—fully automatic, fully electric, 
no floor track, soundproof. Consult the Horn 
engineering staff without obligation or write for 
illustrated literature. Horn Folding Partition Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Sales offices in 36 cities. 


PREVENT SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 
° Feralun ° Bronzalun 
° Alumalun ° Nicalun 
Abrasive Metal Treads 


For New and Worn Steps 
Abrasive Metal Treads Are Fireproof 












Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 23 Years 


Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 





That with portable bleachers you can increase your gymnasium 
area for class work from forty to as much as one hundred percent? 


That with portable bleachers you can cut the cost of your gym- 
nasium seating from fifty to seventy percent? 


That with portable bleachers you can retain valuable wall space for 
attaching gymnasium apparatus, practice basketball hoops, etc.? 


That with portable bleachers in your gymnasium you have seats 
that can be used outdoors for football or other events? 


That you can secure helpful information by writing us? 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CoO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
New Catalog sent upon request 
The STEWART IRON 
WORKS Company, Inc. 


117 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI « » 


Tate 
Vande alias 
LaLa 


OHIO 
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HOLTZER-CABOT CLOCKS 


» » 


e JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHAMPAIGN, 


GEO. E. RAMEY & CO. 
Robeson Building 


DR. J. C. DALLENBACH 
Pres. of Board of Education 


After careful investigation, Holtzer-Cabot Signal 
Systems were selected for the new Junior High School 
at Champaign, Ill. The Board of Education is thereby 
assured of having a high-grade, quality Electric Clock 
System, Program Bells, and Fire Alarm System. 


Throughout the United States, thousands of other 
educational institutions are “Holtzer-Cabot equipped.” 


Your copy of School Signal System Bulletin 
awaits your request. Write to Dept. 41. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


BOSTON 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 








« « « 


SELECTED FOR CHAMPAIGN 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 
44 Main Street 

Associated Architects of Champaign, Illinois 

V. L. NICKELL 

Supt. of Schools 
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wardrobe problem. 
esting. 


3530 DeKalb St. » 


control... and, are economical to purchase and install... Let us help you solve your 
Prices and complete Lockerobe details will prove extremely inter. 


Consult with ‘MEDART’ when considering Steel Lockers, Cabinets and Shelving, Gym- 


Lockerobes strike a new note in wardrobe equipment for the modern grade school . . . 
Constructed entirely of steel, MEDART LOCKEROBES are pleasing in appearance, fire- 
resisting and vermin-proof, encourage orderliness and efficiency, assure absolute teacher 
nasium and Playground Apparatus or BasketbaH Backstops. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cites—Consult your Telephone Directory. 
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/he LOCKEROBE 





Write for 
Lockerobe 
Catalog LR-2 


St. Louis, Mo. 








THE RELATION OF THE BUSI- 
NESS SUPERINTENDENT TO 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 41) 
knows the educational side as well. The business 
manager, like the superintendent, should have in 
mind the welfare and the interest of the schocl 
children. It should be his duties to maintain a high 
standard of janitorial and engineering service, to 
insure economical school purchasing, and to see 
that the schools are operated for the best interests 

of the child. 

“Good business administration requires that a 
100-per-cent value be obtained for every dollar of 
school money expended. The business superintend- 
ent should bear the same relation to the superin- 
tendent of a school system as a factory superintend- 
ent in an industrial plant bears to the general su- 
perintendent. 

“The superintendent should meet frequently 
with the smaller groups of school workers, and with 
the whole group at regular intervals. It is essential 
that the business superintendent appear at frequent 
intervals before the supervisors and principals, and 
other members of the administrative staff in order 
to give a clear understanding of the financial situa- 
tion, the condition of the taxes, and other impor- 
tant matters affecting the schools. In the larger 
conferences, the superintendent should furnish in- 
formation of assistance to his personnel in becom- 
ing acquainted with one another’s field and with the 
ideals set up. This creates a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and helpful co-operation which results in 
a more efficient support of the board. 

“This paper would be incomplete,” concluded Mr. 
Thompson, “without a mention of the advantages 
of unit control in school organization. Under this 
system, all employees of both the business and 
educational departments are subordinate to the su- 
perintendent and are responsible to him for the 
efficient operation of their departments. The super- 
intendent in turn is responsible to the board of edu- 
cation. Under the unit type system there are dis- 
tinct advantages, namely, centralized control in 
school administration, avoidance of duplication of 


effort, emphasis placed on educational needs in 
school building, and a tendency to professionalize 
the business department and to remove political in- 
fluences. 

“Ali powers of the superintendent and business 
superintendent are derived from the board of school 
directors. It is one business and it should have only 
one general manager. 

“Lastly, but no less important, is the need for 
stressing constant attention to the school plant and 
the reduction of depreciation and damage resulting 
from structural defects, negligence, or climatic con- 
ditions. There should be a definite system for 
regular and systematic inspection of the entire 
school plant, preferably once a year, and a regular 
repair personnel should be employed on a full-time 
basis. School buildings and equipment cost huge 
sums of money and a good janitor is necessary in 
keeping the buildings clean and orderly, in taking 
the proper care of materials and equipment, and 
maintaining high standards of health for the occu- 
pants of the buildings.” 


A STATE POLICY FOR SUPER- 
VISION IN DELAWARE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Supervisory Program for Marshallton 
Elementary School 


In planning a supervisory program for my 
elementary school, I feel that it is imperative 
that a careful analysis of the needs of the whole 
administrative-supervisory situation in the 
elementary-junior high school be made. I have 
made a study of this whole situation in so far 
as time permits under the high pressure of 
organization during the first two weeks of the 
school session. 

In my philosophy of supervision I have 
been influenced considerably by the creative 
concept of supervision yet recognizing the value 
of the so-called scientific concept. I feel that 
my teachers are my colleagues, and that super- 
vision should be a co-operative enterprise be- 


tween the principal and the teacher to the 
extent the ability and initiative will permit, 
rather than something simply handed down 
from above. Of course, I recognize the limita- 
tions in the use of this principle. 

The following is a tentative outline of the 
objectives and procedures for the supervisory 
program: 


I. General Objectives 


1. To keep a sane balance between the time 
allotment of administration and supervision. 

2. To stimulate and inspire an ideal professional 
attitude of my teachers toward their work. 

3. To assist teachers in interpreting a sane 
philosophy of education in terms of the activities 
of the classroom. 

4. To provide for every teacher the best possible 
learning situation in the classroom. 

5. To see the teacher’s work in its relation to 
the whole situation, rather than merely as an 
isolated piece of instruction. 

6. To encourage initiative and originality among 
my teachers in so far as it is consistent with effec- 
tive and economical teaching. 

7. To tie up the student’s problem in the class- 
room and in school with the current social prob- 
lems of the day in such a way as to bring the 
school in closer touch with contemporary life. 


II. Specific Objectives 


1. To continue this school year, emphasis on the 
social studies in the elementary school, keeping the 
goal of good citizenship in mind as outlined in the 
Minnesota curriculum. 

2. Improvement in both oral and written Eng- 
lish that will carry over into all-.oral and written 
expression. 

3. The development of greater interest and abil- 
ity in children in: (a) reading for recreation (a 
worthy use of leisure time); (b) reading effec- 
tively (using good study habits). - 

4. A normal development of all children in co- 
operation, self-reliance. independent thinking, 
initiative, judgment, and resonsibility. 

5. The development in both teachers and pupils 
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POSTURALLY CORRECT 


Standard Chairs Help 
Protect Student Health 


Each chair is built to fit the child— 
that is one of the reasons for the 
popularity of Standard Chairs 
in schools. The shallow seat 
prevents cutting off circula- 
tion just above the knees, the 
wide back slat is placed so 
that back receives support 
where it is needed and is so 
shaped that the user must sit 
well backandnotonthe edge. 


Another reason for ‘’Standard’s’’ widespread acceptance, 
is the ruggedness and durability of its 
chairs. The Wittliff Brace, illustrated, 
provides that extra degree of strength 
that makes for fewer replacements and 


consequent economy. 
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Buyers who respond to the most economical 
are buying CLARIN chairs. They are securing 
not only the many added advantages of the 
CLARIN, but the additional feature of 


Safety Insurance. 


Write for descriptive catalog illustrating 


our entire line. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Siler City 


Willis O. Jones, Pres. 


of deeper knowledge, the subject matter being pre- 
sented and the encouragement of wider interests 
in the so-called cultural subjects, as_ history, 
biography, plays, poetry, etc. 

6. Effective lesson planning. 

7. To assist my teachers in budgeting time for 
professional study, so that time can be found for 
every teacher to keep in close touch with current 
social changes that are now taking place. (1 will 
endeavor to furnish a bibliography of current 
periodicals covering this phase of cultural read- 
ing.) 

8. To use our school life of the children as a 
setting for developing proper health habits and 
habits of courtesy and consideration for the rights 
of others. (It is the plan to use the cafeteria as 
a laboratory for health education, and every effort 
will be made to make the school a model of sani- 
tation.) 


III. Methods of Administering Supervisory Program 


1. We will continue to use the outlines of 
“Phases of Reading to Be Studied,” and “Suggested 
Program for Teaching Children How to Study.” 

2. We will emphasize that the only way to teach 
oral English effectively is for every teacher to 
recognize her responsibility for the quality of oral 
expression in all of the student’s classrooms, and 
playground activities. In other words, in so far as 
oral English is concerned (and written composi- 
tion), every class exercise and school activity will 
be an English lesson. 

3. Teachers will be encouraged to plan their 
work by units where there is sufficient evidence 
that this type of organization will be profitable. 
The plan of organization will be determined by the 
adaptability of the teacher and the subject matter 
to the particular type. 

4. The units of work will be planned so as to 
secure best possible use of our reference material. 
This will necessitate organizing the materials of 
instruction a week or more before they are to 
be ysed. 

5. Every effort will be made to make the 
assembly programs an outgrowth of classroom 
activities. 

6. Teachers will be encouraged to formulate a 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


No. Carolina 


plan of study for professional advancement which 
should include both professional reading and 
cultural reading. Some systematic program which 
includes reading matter on the current social and 
economic problems that are gradually re-shaping 
our whole scheme of modern life will be recom- 
mended. It is imperative, in my judgment, that 
every teacher should understand the profound 
changes that are now taking place and their prob- 
able influence on the education of the future. 

7. The following activities will be recommended 
and wherever practical, organized with emphasis 
upon development of ‘interests for leisure time as 
hours of work become shorter and shorter: (a) 
assembly programs (to be largely an outgrowth of 
instruction in the classroom); (6) club programs 
(already worked out in junior high school); (c) 
student leadership in class discussions, debates, 
etc.; (d) reading clubs; (e) dramatizations, oral 
and written; (f) exhibits of written work; (g) 
public note books. 

8. Group and personal supervisory conferences 
and professional meetings. 

9. Supervisory meetings 
teaching. 

10. Assist teachers in interpreting diagnostic 
tests and planning remedial work in accordance 
with the results. 

11. Assist teachers in working out a plan for 
making an individual study of problem students. 

12. Analyze the teacher’s work as to prepara- 
tion, teaching procedures, assignments, knowledge 
of subject matter, teacher’s self-control, pupil’s 
self-control, use of such materials as maps, ref- 
erence books, charts, etc. 


and demonstration 


IV. Criteria, Checks and Tests to Be Applied 


1. Standards set up by the Minnesota curric- 
ulum, method books, teachers and principal’s 
judgment. 

2. Informal and standardized tests. 

Bibliography 

Anderson, Barr, and Bush, Visiting the Teacher 

at Work. 


Department of Superintendence, Eighth Year 
Book, 1930. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Marr and Burton, Supervision of Instruction. 

Recognition of the value of a unified policy 
in supervision on the part of the state depart- 
ment of education had reached the stage before 
the depression that the opposition to it had 
practically ceased to function. Therefore, the 
little opposition that did materialize during the 
crisis was largely ineffective in its efforts to 
reduce the state supervisory staff under the 
guise of economy. Only one rural supervisor 
in the state during these trying years has been 
eliminated. The supervisory organization for 
all practical purpose has remained intact. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE 


@ Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Health education and 
physical-training work in the public schools were tem- 
porarily discontinued at the low point of the depres- 
sion. In September, 1934, the work was resumed in 
the elementary schools under a new plan giving every 
student above the third grade an hour’s instruction in 
hygiene, physiology, and health education, in addition 
to games and sports. In connection with the program 
and in conjunction with the FERA emergency school 
program, the directors conducted classes one evening 
a week for adults and boys beyond school age. The 
inauguration of the program has resulted in a marked 
decrease in juvenile delinquency. 

It is planned to extend the program in the fall of 
1935, when more advanced work will be offered, in- 
cluding interscholastic athletics, basketball, track work, 
golf, and tennis. 

¢ The Civilian Conservation Corps conducted an ex- 
tensive educational program during the past year in 
connection with the CCC camps, according to a re- 
cent report of Mr. Robert Fechner, director of the 
emergency conservation work. The report showed that 
during the month of January, a total of 167,003 young 
men, members of the camp, voluntarily enrolled in the 
educational work. A total of 22,642 courses were con- 


- ducted in the camps during the period, as compared 


to 15,796 in October, 1934, and 21,219 in December, 
1934. At the present time, a total of 13,660 persons 
are co-operating in providing instruction for these 
young men. The instructional staff includes 1,468 edu- 
cational advisers on full-time duty, in addition to 


camp military technical personnel, and public-school 
teachers. 
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Gasy 
to Use 


. self-closing Receptacles 
are the ideal waste receivers for 
school service. Just the right 
height, they are so easy to use 
that children will go out of their 
way to deposit towels, scraps of 


paper, and rubbish in them. 


Boys and girls are fascinated by 
the simplicity with which the 
cover operates. In a single, ef- 
fortless motion, they open the lid 
and drop the waste from sight. 
Then the cover silently and auto- 


matically closes again. 


There are models to suit your 
various needs... and sizes to 
suit every school. Write today for 


catalog and attractive prices. 





MODEL SOLAR-STURGES 
NO. 30 MANUFACTURING CO. 
(0 MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 













School Authorities Say 


There’s Nothing Like 


THE NEW IMPROVED WATERPROOF 


VESTA-GLOSS 


ee 


for all 


types of 
school floors . 


Schools using VESTA-GLOSS report that it produces a 
tougher, longer lasting wax film. VES A-GLOS$S spreads 
easily and dries quickly with a beautiful, uniform lustre that 
holds through hardest wear and numerous moppings. It 
doesn't water-spot. Doesn't crack or peel. You can even re- 
wax traffic lanes without streaks or overlaps showing. Preserve 
the beauty and life of your floors by using 

VESTA-GLOSS regularly. Also on radiator 


shields, window sills and other surfaces requiring 





Write today for 
protection — use VESTA-GLOSS. one 
"Floor Facts’’ 
_— helpful 
A Product of ' meinen i 
ESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. maintenance. 
Saint Louis, Mo. e New York City 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws and 
all the other equipment available for modern play- 
yards, claim your attention—consider MEDART 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—especially if safety, 


Write for service and durability concern you most...... 
Playground Sixty-two years of marufacturing experience is re- 
Apparatus flected in every piece of MEDART Tested APPA- 
Catalog P-2 RATUS. . . Let us help you plan your Playground. 


In addition to Playground Apparatus, we manu- 
facture Gymnasium Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, 
Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Shelving, and Cabinets. 
Catalogs on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 De Kalb Street « « » » 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone Directory 


Pierce Rollers 


Ideal For School Lawns, Playgrounds, 
Athletic Fields, Tennis Courts, Etc. 


Schools and Colleges all over the Country are solving the prob- 
lem of economically keeping their lawns, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, etc., in the best of condition, by using Pierce Rollers. The 
first cost is small and operating cost is negligible. Cost of fuel 
and oil for ten hours operation will not exceed $1.00. These 
Rollers keep the school properties in better condition than is pos- 
sible by any other means and save their cost over and over. 


There are two popular models of Pierce Rollers for school use— 
e <4 the %, ton and the 1'1/,-2-ton. Write for complete information. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 
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KEEP “Anky Spot” ON THE GO 
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Folly to let unsightly ink spots ‘‘stick around 
...on desks, chairs, floors. It’s SO EASY to 
restore the original attractive —. 

use 





REG US PAT OFF 


enins 
Magic Ink Remover 


TODAY’S MOST MODERN METHOD 





Klemm’s acts quickly, thoroughly, economically. . . 

and no sand paper, acid or scrubbing is required. 

You will like this simple, modern method as every- 

one else does. Write your jobber today...or direct 
to us for sample. 


KLEMM'S KLEMM'S 
Liquid Bowl Odorless 
Cleaner ZA Renovator and 
Removes scum, filth Disinfectant 





THEAN-QUR co. 


and discoloration 
from toilets end} 
urinals. 


Destroys germs that 
cause offensive 
odors and stains. 


CINCINNATI,O.U.S.A. 


PPO .Sc FACIOWUOSN B.D SBP EP Kh Pe CiGP EPS EPS 
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PETERSON Quality 
Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Correctly designed and 

scientifically construct- 
ed for durabil- 
ity. Specifica- 
tions and quo- 
tations on re- 
quest, without 
obligation. 


Write for illustrated catalog of the 
complete line. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 


Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 


eS ay gare er ne en ee a ee 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
Write 
Twin City Scenic Company 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 
Syracuse,N. Y. 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


4704 Pershing Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 
Fifth Session 


DE VRY SUMMER SCHOOL 
of VISUAL EDUCATION 


Will be held the week of JUNE 24, 1935 at the Francis W. Parker School 
CHICAGO 


Tuition Free to Teachers 


Five Days of Instruction in The Latest Developments of Machines and Methods— 
Inspiring Lectures and Film Showings. Programs on request 


For nearly a Quarter of a Century, manufacturers of quality Motion Picture 
Projectors and Cameras, 16 and 35mm.—both silent and sound. 


HERMAN A. DE VRY, INC. 


1111 Center St. Dept. P 


Chicago 


Indestructible 


Drop them on concrete floors. Jump on 
them. Put them through a ‘‘tom- 
boy’s’’ paces. Then you’ll know what 


upkeep savings are yours with 


No. 49 rests flush with desk. 


SENGBUSCH 
SCHOOL INKWELLS 


@®SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE®@ 






Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
518 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free sample No. 48 (] 


No. 49 [] 


Name__ 
School__ 
Address__ 


No. 48 has flange. 
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CLASSROOM .WARDROBES 
| High in Quality — Low in Cost 


EVANS 


“ tehe ” | This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
ae ot. Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
e The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
Class J 


equipped with either 
“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
Send for your copy. 


W.L. EVANS 


INDIANA, 


and described in Catalog ‘'N.” 


WASHINGTON, 





arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 

Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 


in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


The structural steel 
tubing framework 
may be used as 
turning bars, and a 
climbing structure. 


LOUDEN 


PLAYGROUND 
TO]Ut I TN ae 





U.S.A. 














LOUDEN RIGID WHIRL 


Mowe whirl around playground devices, this new, improved 

Louden Rigid Whirl is generally considered the last word in 
mechanical perfection and design. Wherever installed, it easily ranks 
among the most popular of all play devices. The framework is con- 
structed throughout of high carbon structural steel tubing which is indis- 
putably better on every count for strength, resiliency and practical 
usability than ordinary iron pipe. Another outstanding feature is the 
ingenious head assembly. A practically indestructible fibre bearing 
head running in a bath of oil reduces friction to a minimum. This scien- 
tifically designed device is built for years of hardest service with utmost 


safety. A new free Louden book is just off the 
press. It describes the full line of Louden Play- 
ground, Beach, Pool and Gym equipment. . . 
many items are exclusive Louden designs. A 
copy is yours for the asking. Write today. 


J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


135 BROADWAY 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 





IS THE SCHOOLHOUSE PLUMB- 
ING SAFEP 
(Concluded from Page 21) 
installation of such a device is simple and its 
cost moderate. 

Since the facts regarding this potential 
danger to health are comparatively new to 
sanitary engineers and the plumbing trade in 
general, it cannot be assumed that equipment 
is safe even though it was installed within the 
past few years. 


Other Suggestive Remedies 

In addition to the installation of vacuum 
breakers, the attention of administrators should 
be called to lavatories and tubs, with over-the- 
rim spouts located below the spillway of the 
bath or lavatory. In bathtubs such offending 
faucets can easily be replaced; in lavatories 
much depends upon the style and type, and 
this question should be left to competent judges. 
A large number of miscellaneous cross connec- 
tions can be eliminated without any serious 
hardship. Ejector-type cellar drains should be 
replaced by motor-driven cellar drainers. 

Toilet-tank ball cocks can be very simply 
protected with check valves and vacuum break- 
ers. Finally, pipes so badly undersized that 
excessive draw-off in one part of the building 
will set up vacuums in another part of the 
building should be eliminated. 

In conclusion, the administrator must be 
assured that this is not just another “high- 
pressure” program of propaganda in favor of 
the manufacturer. The facts have been verified 
by thoroughly competent, unprejudiced, and 
neutral bodies. Modern plumbing, no matter 
how recent, is a source of great potential 
danger; its elimination can be accomplished 
by employing the measures here suggested. 
Amebic dysentery is a current, major manage- 
ment problem in our schools and educational 
institutions. 


SCHOOL REPORTS TO PARENTS 
ON PUPIL PROGRESS 
(Concluded from Page 17) 

a life of usefulness and happiness. It rather 
destroys that possibility. This is but one of the 
human difficulties in the way of the Utopian 

marking program. 

There are others. Because marking is an ex- 
trinsic factor in this process of education, we 
must make sure that a new plan is not too 
complicated, does not take too much time away 
from the intrinsic business of teaching and 
learning. The experience of many of our teach- 
ers has been that the letter-writing plan with 
its demand for elaborate daily and weekly 
tabulations, and the necessity at the end of 
the semester for the composition of a thought- 
ful and helpful letter for each individual child 
has been infinitely more time-absorbing than 
the old plan. When class size runs 35 to 40, 
and teachers have as many as 150 different 
pupils, it becomes an enormous task and may 
mean that the teacher who conceivably is not 
a good letter writer in the beginning is devoting 
so much time, energy, and thought to this task 
of reporting, that she has few resources left for 
the real work of the classroom. 

So much for the report of our progress in 
the experiment of a changing system of pupil 
reports in Newton. It is still an experiment and 
may undergo many changes as we enter the 
third year of the study. Whatever its relative 
importance in the general scheme of things 
educational, we are certain as we look back 
and then ahead, that the prime purpose of 
home reports is served if they bring about more 
frequent and more intelligent conferences of 
parents and teacher on the all-important ques- 
tion of the all-round development and growth 
of the individual child. Only in this way can 
the best opportunity for education that human 
mind can devise be given to children. 


TEACHERS’ RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS THAT ARE HONEST 
—AND OTHERWISE 


(Continued from Page 20) 


sought avidly by executives. For example, ap- 
pearance, character, originality, responsibility, 
reliability, quick or slow worker, original think- 
er, resourcefulness, attitude of fellow students 
or teachers, appreciative, ability to hold high- 
school pupils to work, to fit into community 
life — all of these that fit are interesting to the 
superintendent and to his board of education, 
and even more so if presented by incidents and 
with a little detail. The following paragraph 
of specific detail is a welcome contrast to the 
many letters of abstract comment: 


Last summer, during my absence of three months, 
Mr. Worth was acting-director of the Extension 
Department. He will have the same position this 
coming summer. This present year he is manager of 
our college bookstore, printing shop, and general store- 
room. He is also in charge of our radio programs. For 
three years he has been student representative to high 
schools, addressing senior classes in the interest of this 
institution. You can easily understand that we would 
select for this important work only a man who would 
best represent the college. 


Sincerity That Helps 

Any specific incident to show that the teacher 
likes youth, will fit a life of service, is prepared 
for his daily work, cares for his health and 
doesn’t dissipate his energies in night life, is 
of vital interest to a prospective employer. 
Extracurricular activities should be selected 
and emphasized to fit the particular position. 
They should have a purpose, usually in support 
of some of the points just mentioned. If play- 
ing a saxophone in the town band would help 
make a man a more effective liaison officer 
between school and community, it may well be 
emphasized. While the following letter might 
be more specific regarding the extracurricular 

(Concluded on Page 83) 



























Profit by the Experience 
of the Most Critical 


THE HOLMES 
EDUCATOR 


Sound on Film 
Standard 35mm 


PROJECTOR 


meets the most exacting require- 
ments of leading Film producers. 


THE REASONS— 


Ball Bearing Mechanism 
Projector and Sound Head 
one unit—all moving parts 
in a sealed tight housing. 


COMPARE 
the new EDUCATOR with 


any equipment selling for 
$1000 or more. 


$175.00 


Down and 19 Easy 
We H WAS Payments. No Interest. 
Invite No Carrying Charges 


Comparison 


Tests Free Demonstration 


One Year Guarantee 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


*‘Motion Picture Projectors Since ’97”’ 


1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 


Use them as reference books in 
planning the installation of equip- 
ment for your playgrounds, gym- 
nasiums or swimming pool. 


These catalogs contain illustrations of the advanced ideas that have 
been responsible for the specification of the Chicago line in an 
ever increasing number of modern schools. 


A perusal of all three .. Gym Catalog No. 5, Playground-B and 
Pool-C will convince you of Chicago superiority in design and 
construction. Write today. 

CHICAGO GYMNASIUM 


1833 West Lake Street , 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





WHEN SCHOOL IS OUT 


SOME OF YOUR BIGGEST PROBLEMS CONFRONT YOU 
Reconditioning classrooms and floors— 
Refinishing worn and scarred desk tops and furniture— 
General maintenance work throughout to get everything in shape 
for the next school year. 
Given the opportunity, we can make these things very easy for you 


~ AMERICAN 


Sanding Machines 
Waxing & Polishing Machines 
Floor Treating Materials 


AND THE AMERICAN SANDERPLANE— 
the handy little machine for many school ap- 

Plications. It’s 4 times faster than hand 

planing. Our nearby factory Branch Office 
will be glad to furnish complete informa- 
tion and work with you in handling your 
— problems. Just drop us a 
card, 


THE AMERICAN FLOOR SURFACING 


MACHINE COMPANY 
516 South St. Clair St Tolede, Ohie 
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SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
LOCK FOR FREE 
INSPECTION 
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Banish the Key Nuisance 
with the Dudley Rotopoint 


The Self-Locking Combination Padlock 


When locker keys are lost, trouble 
begins. Confusion, disorder, and 
pilfering rule. 

ith Dudley Keyle 
Std Se USioas tees Oe aoa 


effectiveness of Dudley furnished Master 
Chart Control. 


The booklet at the right explains all. It il- 
lustrates the complete line of Dudley Com- 
bination Locker Locks. 


Send for this booklet today — there is 
no cost or obligation to you! 





Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-1 


Chicago, Illinois 


EVERWEAR OFFERS 
THE SAFEST 
MERRY-WAVE- 
STRIDE 


Fully covered by patents which include the many ex- 
clusive safety features, this Merry-Wave-Stride in- 
sures complete safety to the children in your parks 
and recreation grounds. EverWear Merry-Wave-Stride 
gives more action and exercise than any piece of 
equipment ever made, 

Before you make the selection of any new equipment, 
you owe it to your children to install the safest equip- 
ment — your choice can be no other than EverWear’s 
Patented Stride. Ask us for complete details. 


Our complete new catalog 
is available without obli- 
gation. Ask for it 


Use Rubber Safety Seats For Your Swings 


An ingenious arrangement of rubber and steel, pat- 
ented by EverWear, which eliminates all the hazards 
of former type swing seats. This EverWear seat is 
soft, springy, resilient, has remarkable safety fea- 
tures, strength and durability. Priced low enough to 
meet your budgets. Write us for details. 


The EVERWEAR Mfg. Co. Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 


The World’s oldest and largest exclusive maker of playground, beach and pool appa- 
ratus;acomplete line of the SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 


CIRCLE 





A GRANDSTANDS 


and BLEACHERS - - - 


Bigger crowds to your games 


and attractions can be gained 
with safe, comfortable Circle A 
seats. Can be set up quickly, 
indoors or out—usable the year 
around, They can quickly pay 


for themselves. 


Other Circle A products for the 
school field include: Portable 
or permanent sectional Build- 
ings, Wardrobes, Sectional Par- 
titions, Rolling Partitions, and 


Folding Partitions. 








Write for complete information and prices. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street, 








Newcastle, Indiana 
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standard size pencils—at 


$1.25 


the familiar celluloid. 


CHICAGO 


(Concluded from Page 81) 
activities, the comprehensiveness and sincerity 
of it should make the subject proud: 

Miss Gray has been with us for a period of two 
and one-half years. During that time she has taught 
Commercial work, History, and English. Her work 
has been entirely successful in all fields in which she 
has taught. We look upon Miss Gray as one of our 
best teachers. She has a pleasing manner, a splendid 
knowledge of her subject matter, and is able to present 
it in such a way that students in her classes experience 
little difficulty in grasping it. 

Miss Gray is a lady of the highest type. I think 
I cannot say any more in speaking of her character. 
I know of no instance wherein she has failed to 
practice those attributes which we attach to the word. 

She has demonstrated repeatedly that she is willing 
to accept responsibility which is placed upon her. In 
the field of extracurricular activities she has likewise 
been successful. Miss Gray is well liked by both 
teachers and pupils. 

This young lady has been employed by our board 
and is leaving through her own choice. If she so 
desires, she may return to us. 

It is not often that I feel free to recommend a 
teacher so freely. I am quite sure, however, that I am 
making no mistake in judgment of this teacher. ; 

Two other things in which school executives 
are vitally interested—willingness to co-operate 
and to take suggestions, and possession of 
culture and poise to mingle with educated 
people. Because working one’s way through 
school is sometimes considered negatively in 
this last regard, the reference can remove the 
doubt in his recommendation when justified. 
Incidents in the recommendation showing back- 
ground, travel, and association with educated 
people tends to stress culture, and a teacher 
with cultural poise and modesty’ is a boon to 
any school system. 

And so the battle of recommendations rages 
on! Writers of recommendations cannot be 
expected to know everything about the appli- 
cant or the specific needs of each school system. 
But they can at least make an effort to analyze 
the prospect and the position and to fit them 
together. Then they will know that more of 


WITHOUT A PEER - 


There is no Pencil Sharpener in all the world, selling 
at a comparable price, which will give the Service, 
Long Life and Real Satisfaction which you get from 


THE CHICAGO 


Think of it—a Real Apsco Quality Sharpener— for 


Now with an ALL STEEL Receptacle as well as 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 












ILLINOIS 


their shots are hitting the mark, and that a 
battle-scarred school executive and board of 
education will appreciate the support. 


REDUCING SCHOOL OPERATING 
COSTS 


(Continued from Page 27) 


3. Efficient electric scrubbing and _ polishing 
machines are real time- and labor-saving devices, 
which actually give better results than is possible 
with the hand method. 

4. On good floors, the dry-mop method of 
sweeping is proving to be more satisfactory than 
the brush method. The mops, chemically treated, 
take up the dust and dirt more effectively than 
the brushes. No sweeping compound is needed, 
and the time for sweeping is greatly reduced in 
many cases. To obtain the best results with this 
method the floors should be properly sealed and 
treated. 

Amount of Supplies. Adequate supplies are 
equally important. If work is not done, the amount 
of supplies used will be small. Apparent economy 
can easily be practiced at the expense of proper 
sanitation and cleanliness. This is false economy, 
and the consequent results are evidenced in dirty 
and insanitary buildings, physical depreciation, and 
inefficiency in educational work by teachers and 
pupils. : 

Helpful information for those who purchase 
supplies can be gained from the Consumer’s Re- 
search, the federal specifications of janitorial 
supplies, from the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
and from manufacturers of various types of 
supplies. Dr. Henry H. Linn in his book, Practica! 
School Economies, offers much valuable advice on 
this subject, as well as many other fine suggestions 
for “financial economy.” 


Securing Efficient Heating 


Wastes in heating costs are due to: (1) the 
improper selection of fuels; (2) excessive prices 
for fuels purchased; (3) improper methods of 
firing; (4) inefficiency of heating plants; (5) loss 
and waste of generated heat. 

Here again the selection of the personnel is 








EASY ON EYES 


REVENTION of eyestrain and correct ventilation are two outstand- 
ing features which have made Sightsaver shades popular. Windows 
equipped with Sightsaver double roller demountable fixtures and SUPER- 
TEX fabrics will admit light and air either at TOP or BOTTOM. Extremes 
of “bright glare”’ and “’shadow-gloom”’ are prevented. Fresh air can be 
admitted freely without dangerous drafts. Write or send a penny postal 
for full information and samples. No obligation. 


Complete Catalog — School supplies and equipment of all kinds at WHOLESALE 
prices are available in our latest catalog. It’s FREE. Write today. 


PERFECT DAYLIGHT CONTROL 


SEND 
FOR 
FREE 

BOOK 
ON 

SHADES 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


om 1638 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO sem 


important. The man who knows how to fire and 
care for a boiler properly will save fuel, the plant 
will depreciate more slowly and will require fewer 
repairs. It is not difficult to employ the very best 
class of men for operating school heating systems. 
Employees know that, if their services are satis- 
factory, security is practically assured. The work 
and hours are better than those for similar work 
in the average commercial house, and there is 
usually a vacation with full pay each year. 

The engineers must be trained in the basic 
requirements necessary to get the highest efficiency, 
such as the proper color of the flame for best 
combustion; flues of the boiler must be kept clean; 
draft conditions must be checked for excess or 
shortage which affect best results; constant vigil- 
ance must be maintained to prevent pitting and 
corrosion of the boiler shell and tubes. If boiler 
compounds are used, a careful record should be 
kept of the results obtained. The entire heating 
system must be watched at all times and any leaky 
conditions of valves, traps, and connections must 
be stopped at once. 

A study of heating costs for each school should 
be made every year. The most common basis for 
such a study is the cost for heating 1000 cu. ft. 
of building space or the cost of heating 1000 cu. 
ft. per degree-day. In a school heating plant, there 
is no reason why a high-pressure plant should be 
installed, unless the production of power is an 
important factor. It is more hazardous, the orig- 
inal outlay ‘is greater, and the maintenance cost 
is higher. In addition to this, a licensed engineer 
at a higher wage is required, and he cannot leave 
the boiler room to attend to any incidental out- 
side work. 

The greatest source of loss is through overheat- 
ing of classrooms. Anything above 68 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit is not only wasteful of fuel, but also 
wasteful of student and teacher energy. It is 
obviously the teacher’s responsibility to check the 
temperature in her particular classroom, and to 
turn the radiators on or off, as required, and to 
get the necessary ventilation through the opening 
or closing of the windows. But it is also the 
engineer’s duty to watch conditions and to fire 
accordingly. 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 





CARL W. CLARK A. IL. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 






Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


A very substantial saving can be made by using 
heavier gravity fuel oils. These heavier grades of 
oil are more economical than the lighter grades, 
as the cost per gallon is less and the B.t.u. content 
is usually higher. High-pressure steam plants with 
steam atomizing burners can use the lower gravity 
oils very easily. The invention of the oil preheater, 
however, has made it practical to burn seventeen 
and eighteen gravity fuel oil in low-pressure plants. 
The Pasadena city schools, during the past two 
years, have made very considerable savings in the 
operation of the larger low-pressure plants, with 
the aid of these preheating devices. Care should 
be taken in writing the specifications for fuel oil, 
however, to be sure that the wax content of the oil 
does not exceed more than 3 per cent of wax. 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 





Architects 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 
2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 


Specialize in Educational Buildings 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 





Often it is possible to make a saving by running 
a separate line to an office, which must be heated 
Saturday mornings or at other times when there 
is no need of heating the remainder of the building. 

Firing of the boilers must be adjusted to the 
needs. Care should be taken to be sure that the 
buildings are not heated up to the temperature 
required for occupancy too early in the morning, 
nor should the temperature be maintained after the 
close of the school day after the occupants have 
left. Savings can also be made by cutting off the 
heat supply from vacant rooms. Automatic burners 
may prove practical and economical where 
minimum fires generate more steam than is 
necessary. 

(To be concluded) 


A TOWN SUPERINTENDENT 
ORGANIZES HIS WORK 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


13. Make entries on school calendar of activities. 
14. Approve arrangements of pupils to make up 
work missed, both before and after the absence. 


F. OCCASIONAL OR CONTINUOUS DUTIES 

1. Hold fire drills. (Might be placed on weekly list 
in the fall months.) ; 

2. Give advice and assistance in disciplinary cases. 

3. Study and administer plans to raise the standard 
of scholarship; by suggestion and example develop a 
feeling of esteem for scholastic achievement. 

4. Try to prevent pupils from developing the fail- 
ure habit by keeping in touch- with individual pupil 
achievement through inspection of teachers’ marks, 
special reports of failure and tests. 

5. Study causes of failure of individual pupils, and 
set up plans to remedy the cause in each case. 

6. Maintain contact with parents of problem cases 
in school. 

7. Inspect order of luncheon hour. 

8. Take initiative to regulate conduct of children 
at evening events under auspices of school. 

9. Assist sponsors of activities to arrange schedules 
for practices and rehearsals without undo conflict. 

10. Inspect and supervise discipline and study hab- 
its in high-school study hall. 

11. Supervise care and use of high-school library. 

12. Keep school bulletin boards clear and up-to-date. 

13. Maintain teachers’ bulletin board for inspira- 
tional and supervisory purposes, as well as for giving 
routine information. 

14. Write to school previously attended for records 
of new pupils. 

15. Keep scrapbook of news articles, programs, and 
other information relating to the school, for handy 
reference. 

16. Manage student newspaper as means of school 
publicity as well as for instructionul purposes. 

17. Investigate reasons for nonattendance of children 
of school age. 

18. Investigate reasons for absence and _ habitual 
tardiness, and endeavor to enlist parents’s co-operation. 

19. Audience requests and petitions of students for 
improvement of school. 

20. Supervise janitors in performance of their duties. 


THE FLOORS OF THE NEW HIGH- 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


times during the range of years studied. 

Similar studies have been made of other aspects 
of planning in these 64 schoolhouses built over 
this eight-year period.- Marked tendencies are to 
be found in the kinds of doors and windows used, 
the character of wainscoting, of floor construction, 
and similar aspects of planning. 





ANNOUNCE DATES FOR KANSAS JANITOR- 
ENGINEER SCHOOLS 


Arrangements have been completed for the ninth annual 
Kansas Janitor-Engineer Schools, to be held June 3 to 7, in 
Wichita, and June 10 to 14, in Topeka. The school is conducted 
under the direction of the Kansas State Board of Vocational 
Education and is intended to train janitors for better janitorial 
work in the schools. 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR CUSTODIANS 

The University of Minnesota Extension Division has an- 
nounced a summer school for janitors and engineers, to be held 
from June 10 to 15, 1935. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

May 20 to 22. American Association for Adult Education, at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 20 to 22. American Federation of Arts, at Washington, 
D. C. Mr. George F. Zook, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

June 29 to July 5. National Education Association, at Denver, 
Colo. J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

August 10 to 17. World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, in Oxford, England. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


@ Mr. H. A. R. Inpatt, of Garretson, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Arlington. 

@ Supt. Greorce Snyper, of Vermilion, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. GLEN Grout, of Madrid, Iowa, has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. J. W. Evans, of Caldwell, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a two-year term. 

@ Dr. F. J. Grits, of Teachers College, has been elected 
assistant superintendent of schools at Boston, Mass. Mr. A. L. 
Goutp, also an assistant superintendent, was re-elected for an- 
other term. 

@ Supt. D. R. Baker, of Hamilton, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a two-year term. 

@ Mr. K. W. McFartanp has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Coffeyville, Kans. 

@ Mr. Craupe Kissick, of Caldwell, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Wellington. 

@ Supt. E. R. Van Kieeck, of Walden, N. Y., has been re- 
elected for an eighth consecutive term. Russert W. LupL_um 


has been appointed Deputy Superintendent to succeed the late 
Miss Mary Hancock. 
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Mow much 








FOR 40,000 PEOPLE? 


Can you conceive of tons of air? Well, in 
keeping the air of Atlantic City’s mam- 
moth Convention Hall fit for 40,000 people 
... 1656 tons of fresh, filtered air are pumped 
in every hour! 


106 powerful Sturtevant Ventilating Fans 
do the job. 


Quite regardless of the size of the building 
.. whether a huge convention hall like this 
one, a 2,000 seat school, or a one-room rural 


schoolhouse ... Sturtevant has equipment 


1. The cooperation of the world’s oldest and 
largest maker of ventilating equipment. 


2. The benefit of over 70 years of 
experience. 


3. The most comprehensive line of ven- 
tilating apparatus. 


4. Equipment in both unit and central 
system types, to exactly meet the needs 
of any school. 





to handle the ventilating job with utmost 
economy, efficiency and dependability. 







Sturtevant makes available to you:— 





Jefferson Jr. High School, Rochester, N. Y., equipped 
with Sturtevant Unit Ventilators and Sturtevant Ventil- 
ating Fans. Architects: Gordon & Kaelber. Engineer: 
Allen S. Crocker, Contractors: The F. W. Murtagh Co. 
(all located in Rochester, N.Y.) 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, IIl., 400 N. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, 
Cal.,681 Market St.; New York, N.Y.,420 Lexington Ave. 
Branch Offices in other cities 


FOR 70 YEARS—SPECIALISTS 





IN AIR ENGINEERING 


THOUSANDS OF 
SCHOOLS ARE 






now “effen the ‘MOS 
COMPLETE LINE 
4 of STEAM HEATING 


With the time-tested 


DREADNAUGHT 
COMBINATION SANDER 


There is no method whereby a scarred 
school desk can be placed into first class 
condition as economically as with the 
DREADNAUGHT COMBINATION 
SANDER. And the same machine is just 
as effective in refinishing floors. Here’s 
a machine that will save many, many 
times its cost—proven thoroughly prac- 
tical in literally thousands of schools. Get 
the complete facts concerning both the 
machine and the tremendous savings it is 
effecting in schools throughout the coun- 
try before making a decision. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Dept. S-535 Muskegon, Mich. 





So Easy to operate that 
a boy can readily handle 
it. Entirely Dustless. 








FOR EVERY TYPE.OF - § — | 
| STEAM HEATING ING SYSTEM aon : me | 4 | 


On average school floors 
will resurtace up to 3000 
sq. ft. in 8 Hours. 


Without obligation please send complete details of your 
Dreadnaught Combination Sander and what it can do 


1 

' 

‘ 
Product of : for us. 
19 Years of 1 Name .. 
Recognized ; 
Leadership ; 


Address . 








City . State . 
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SCHOOL BOY HOWLERS 

Poetry is when every line starts with a capital letter. 

A metaphor is a thing you shout through. 

To excavate means to hollow out, e.g., “our baby 
excavates when he gets hurt.” 

A pessimist is a man who is never happy unless he 
is miserable; even then he is not pleased. 

A talisman is a man who calls every week for ihe 
furniture money. 

If a man takes alcohol, his wife and children suffer, 
and “vice versa.” 

Men are what women marry. 

The trade of Spain is small, owing to the insolence 
of the people. (indolence ?) 

When a volcano has been instinct some time a hard 
rock stops the chimney up. 

The winds are dejected because of the rotation of 
the earth’s crust. 

Wolsey saved his life by dyeing on the way from 
York to London. 

Alfred was a king who reigned over a thousand 
years! 

During the Napoleonic Wars, crowned heads were 
trembling in their shoes. 

To keep milk from turning sour you should keep 
it in the can. 

A hostage is a big bird with for legs and a long 
neck. 

A lynx is an animal of the cat family; its skin is 
spotted with very sharp eyes. 

The bowels are a, ¢€, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y. 

The best thing for a drowned person is to tie their 
tongue under their chin and make them walk about, 
or else keep them warm and give brandy. 

Father has been in bed with an allegory in his leg. 

Brother is ill with swellings in his throat and the 
doctors say it’s gathering of the clans. 

The heart is over the ribs in the middle of the 
thorax. 

The blood vessels are the veins and artilleries. 

An octet is a figure with eight sides. 

Two crotchets make a quake. 

Jethro was the son of Mosses. 


Needed Proof 

Professor: “What would happen if an irresistible 
force should meet an immovable body ?” 

Modern Sudent: “Nothing need happen. I contend 
that everything could be adjusted by peaceable ar- 
bitration.” — Pathfinder. 

Original 

English Teacher: “Are you sure this is a perfectly 
original theme ?” 

Pupil: “Not exactly; you may find one or two 
words in the dictionary.” 


It Did— At His Home 

The professor of economics had been talking steadily 
for more than an hour, and his class was becoming a 
trifle restless. 

“Take any article, for ‘instance,’ he droned on. 
“When it is bought it goes to the buyer —” 

“What about coal?” interrupted a weary voice. 

The professor gazed over his glasses at his inter- 
rupter. 

“Well,” he snapped, “what about it?” 

“When coal’s bought doesn’t it go to the cellar?” 
asked the youthful student. — Ex. 

Getting a Correction 

Patron schoolmaster, handing dinner slip to waiter: 

“Take this back to your desk and work it out again.” 
Not Fair 
Boy: Say, dad, do teachers get paid for teaching? 
Dad: Certainly. 


Boy: I don’t think that’s right when us pupils have 
to do all the work. 





Rushed 
Teacher: “What excuse have you for being so late?” 
Johnny (breathlessly): “I ran so fast, teacher, that 
I —I didn’t have time to think up one.” 
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Buyer News 


EYE-PROTECTION SEATING FOR SCHOOLS 


Extended research has proved that when a child 
looks down and reads wh.le hunched over a desk at 
school, he holds his eyes too close to the reading mate- 
rial, and the position of his face produces gravity pull 
on the optic nerves. Disturbances of the eyes produce 
postural defects, and postural defects predispose to eye 
lesions. Eyestrain produces mental and physical fatigue. 
This bad situation and the resulting physical harm to 
children is in direct conflict with the purpose of the 
school; namely, the physical, mental, and moral educa- 
tion of the children for life. Certainly the school desk 
should not be a peril to the good eyesight of pupils, 
but should be its best insurance. 





THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
BETTER SIGHT DESK 


Schoolmen and health authorities have not been 
alone in recognizing the hygien:c importance of the 
school desk. As manufacturers and distributors of 
school seating for over half a century, the American 
Seating Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has rec- 
ognized its responsibility to the school children of the 
country. It has been convinced that it is the duty of 
the industry to provide seating which makes health- 
ful, erect sitting comfortable and habitual. Extensive 
research has been made in an effort to determine the 
significance of good sitting posture, to discover the 
anatomical factors which enter into it, the essentials 
of seat and desk des:gning which contribute to it, 
and to build these essentials into the firm’s products. 

The firm has published the results of its study in 
the form of a large folio, entitled “The Story of Eye- 
Protection Seating,” in which it tells school officials 
about school seats which make it natural and com- 
fortable for children to sit posturally correct, and 
which provide eye-protection features. This folio 
devotes particular attention to the American Universal 
Better Sight Desk, which is the most recent develop- 
ment of the well-known American Universal desk to 
meet the needs and demands of a practical eye- 
protection desk. In this desk, the top can be used 
in connection with any of the fixed pedestal or steel 
standard-type desks, or to replace old-style tops on 
desks of those types. The seat is provided with a 
swivel device, allowing the pupil to turn to either side, 
and permitting the desks to be used individually in 
any postion, or adjacent and touching one another 
on either side, or in continuous face-to-face arrange- 
ment in group formation. The seat is inclined to the 
rear, properly shaped for comfort, the shaping cutting 
through the rear edge, leaving no ridge for causing a 
sliding forward. The bottom slat of the back is pivoted 
and being adaptable to any varying pos'tion of the 
body and so placed as to provide adequate and correct 
support in the lumbar region, induces an erect, health- 
ful, and comfortable position. The top of the desk, 
in its fixed pos'tion, is at the proper pitch for general 
service use. and the lid is provided with a mechanical 
device which perm’ts it to be adjusted to any angle. 
It has a lateral movement to and from the pupil to 
meet varying focal requirements, and to permit the 
pupil to place the book at the proper visual angle, 
height, and correct focal distance. The desk is avail- 
able in three sizes, sufficient to meet all requirements 
from primary school to university use. 

A request addressed to the American Seating Com- 
penv at Ninth and Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
will bring deta‘led information telling how school offi- 
cials con ava'l themse'ves of the advantages of Amer- 
ican Universal Better Sight Desks. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc., 1111 Center St., Chicago, 
has announced its fifth annual Summer School of 
Visual Education, to be held the week of June 24, 
1935, at the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. Five 
days of instruction in the use of the latest machines 
and methods, including inspiring lectures and film 
showings are offered. Tuition is free to teachers. 
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CENTENNIAL OF THE SCHOOL CRAYON 


It was in the year 1835 that the first crayon was 
evolved in the United States. Before that time, raw 
chalk imported from England was used for black- 
board writing. The gritty nature of the chalk rendered 
its use injurious to blackboards and unsatisfactory for 
instructional use. 

A man named Francis T. Field, a dentist at Wal- 
tham, Mass., conceived the idea of pulverizing the 
chalk and remaking it into sticks of cylindrical shape 
convenient for writing. The chalk dust was kneaded 
with a binder substance and baked upon a kitchen 
stove. And thus was evolved the crayon. The inven- 
tion proved a success. With the growth of the country, 
the demand for crayon increased. Not only the school- 
master, but also the tailor, the carpenter, and various 
— lines found the use of crayon most service- 
able. 

Two New Englanders, named Powers and Powell, 
became the first manufacturers of crayons from Dr. 
Field’s formula, with whom was associated Zenas Par- 
menter, who had come to Waltham, Mass., from the 
near-by country, where he met Dr. Field. A few years 
later, the company was known as Parmenter, Powell 
& Powers. The first crayons marketed were made in 
the basement of the Parmenter home, and baked in 
the family oven. This enterprise marked the beginning 
of the crayon-manufacturing industry in 1835. 

While the industry had its origin in Waltham, a 
few years later a crayon business was also founded 
at Sandusky, Ohio, by a Mr. W. D. Curtis. 

With the passing of time, other manufacturers of 
crayon entered the field in a small way. Thus, in 1890 
there were several firms engaged in this unique indus- 
try. They included the original Waltham, Mass., con- 
cern now known as the Parmenter Crayon Company, 
the Sandusky, Ohio, business established by Mr. W. 
D. Curtis, now known as the Western School Supply 
Company, and the Tiffin Crayon Company of Tiffin, 
Ohio. These concerns combined their interests to form 


. the present American Crayon Company. The manu- 


facturing of crayons was continued at both Waltham, 
Mass., and Sandusky, Ohio. When the factory at the 
latter city was destroyed by fire in 1901, and a thor- 
oughly modern plant took its place, the Waltham 
factory was closed. 

During this period, the product was not only im- 
proved in several particulars, but the company ex- 
panded its output to a considerable degree. Colored 
crayons, toy wax crayons, and a variety of crayon 
and chalk products, which found acceptance through- 
out the country, were made. In brief, the enterprise 
has grown into an industry and one which has rendered 
an unpretentious yet highly important service to the 
educational and industrial interests of the nation. 

On the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of this 
industry, Everyday Art presents in the February- 
March issue, the Centennial Booklet of The American 
Crayon Company telling the story of the crayon, its 
modest beginnings, the persons identified with a cen- 
tury of development, its struggles, and its achievements. 





COVER DESIGN OF THE SCHOOL CRAYON SOUVENIR 


The cover design beautifully illustrates the Amer- 
ican Crayon Company’s Centennial Medal which 
allegorically calls attention to art education for youth, 
symbolizing continued progress as is also expressed by 
the Centennial Slogan “Sharing with You Our Hun- 
dred Years of Progress.” 


NEW AMERICAN SANDERPLANE 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, has issued a six-page circular, describing 
its American Sanderplane No. 2, the latest in its line 
of portable, electric bench sanders for wood, metal, 
stone, and marble surfaces. 

The Sanderplane No. 2 is perfectly balanced, cuts at 
maximum efficiency, and saves time and money in 
operation. 


Complete information is available upon request. 
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MEDART STEEL LOCKEROBE 


The Fred Medart Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has issued a 16-page technical bulletin, 
. describing its line of steel school wardrobes, and the 
steel lockerobe in particular. 

The Medart Lockerobe is a modern development in 
the school wardrobe field and is provided with indi- 
vidual or small group compartments for the storage 
of pupils’ clothing. The lockerobes are complete, self- 
containing units, constructed entirely of steel and meet 
all modern standards of safety, sanitation, efficiency, 
and durability. They are economical to install and 
their simplicity of design and finished appearance 
make them especially desirable. 





The Medart Lockerobe reduces maintenance expense 
because its steel door will not warp, bind, shrink, or 
sag. Each group is mounted in a steel frame so that 
it is not affected by floor irregularities. 

The Medart Company has prepared a set of specifi- 
cations for use in installing the Lockerobe in class- 
rooms. Complete information will be sent to any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 


TRADE NEWS 

Mr. Full President of Dudley Lock Company. 
Mr. George Dudley Full, the inventor of the Dudley 
Pick-Proof Lock Company, of Chicago, is still president 
of the firm. 

An item in the April issue stating that he is former 
president of the firm is an error. He is a former pres- 
ident of the Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association. 


MARKET PLACE SECTION 








COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 





mer | 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








SCHOOL SALES MANAGER WANTED 

A large manufacturer of a Sanitary Utility with 

sales offices nationally, is interested in the services 

of a sales manager for the schools department. 

Knowledge of the school field and experience in sell- 

ing school men and architects, ability to do personal 
| sales promotion and direct the work of others in 

selling schools, are the essential qualifications. 

Salary and commission. 

Address Dept. 58-J, 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE THIRD YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL LAW 
112 Pages $1 Postpaid 
M. M. Chambers, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





FREE TEST SAMPLE has convinced hundreds of schools, of 
SLATEX efficiency and low cost. 
Carton Solvents Labs. 965 


Write for yours 
Sreet 




















y. 
Newark, N. J. 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. _ Eat. 1855 


366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
oe 945 Dalen, Test Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ces: 1836 Eu Avenue., Cleveland, Ohio 


A Gegethes hqueny tee teden # 
Tec fOr Sep erit POLY Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


DUDFIELD?’S Daustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. {ferry *asscun 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


POTTER TUBULAR and SPIRAL SLIDE TYPE 
FIRE ESCAPES FOR SCHOOLS 
More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Avenue ‘i 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CAST and 


ACME “w= 


STEEL SCHOOL SCISSORS 
THE ACME SHEAR CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
PET WASHING 


HILD EQUIPMENT 


e and SUPPLIES. ee } 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 108 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








Headquarters for 





FLOOR ana CAR- 








Portable Schools 
and Gymnasiums 


Any size - - Any locality 


For information and prices write to 


S.B. OUSEY 


Liberty T & T Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUPIL SEATING FOR SALE 


A New York State school system has on hand a surplus of several 
hundred stationary seats in all sizes, especially 5’s and 6’es. Increased 
use of linoleum floors has necessitated the adoption of portable type 
furniture. These desks will be disposed of at an attractive figure 
because the school system is in need of the storage space. 

For further particulars, please state your location, the number of seats 
desired and the manner in which shipment is to be made. 

ADDRESS: THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 

DEPT. 57-J MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FREE SAMPLE! 


Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
—practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


- 
Write today for a sample and 


see for yourself WHY more 
and more school executives 










are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.” 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Est. 1885 


arate Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 














FOR BETTER STAGE 









Complete 
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THERE 3 


NO MAGIC 


ABOUT DISHWASHING 





Of course dishwashing is vitally important, but there’s no magic about 
it. It's simply a matter of washing your dishes in the best possible way 
at the lowest possible cost. Better results and lower costs are 
guaranteed to the user of Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner. 


Cherokee Cleaner gives you — 


1. Dishes free from stains 

2. Sparkling glasses and silverware 

3. Aluminum free from discoloration 

4. Freedom from scale in dishwashing machine 


5. Lower dishwashing costs. 


Behind this guarantee of satisfaction or your money back stands the 
world’s largest manufacturer of specialized cleaning materials. 


With no obligation to you, one of the Wyandotte Service Men will 
be glad to demonstrate the remarkable efficiency and low cost of 


dishwashing with Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner. 





The J. B. Ford Company Lid imsstpcrsidl Wyandotte, Michigan 
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It’s Palmolive! In special bubble-like 
form that quickly bursts into rich 
lather and gives students’ skins the 
gentle protection of this thorough- 
cleansing, world-famous toilet soap. 


' high cost of healthful cleanliness takes 
a tumble in your schools the day you install 
Palmolive “Measured Soap”, the new, economical 
dry-soap system. For this perfected system dis- 


% A glance tells you this new 
penses enough soap for 100 thorough washes i ee ee ee oe 
for one cent! i ie Fs ‘ And it is! It’s big, sturdy, easy- 


Tn ; ~ working. It won't leak, cake, 
But economy is only one of the “Measured as i corrode or get out of order. 


Soap” System’s advantages. In addition, it brings =] eae ee 
you better soap ... Palmolive, the world’s favorite ; 

toilet soap, in a special, free-flowing, economical 

form...and a sturdy new dispenser that is the 

last word in sanitary washroom soap control. 


You'll find, too, that Palmolive ‘‘Measured 
Soap” will help you make the “Cleanliness Habit” 
that you persistently teach, a practiced fact in your 
schools... not just an interesting theory. 


Why not investigate “Measured Soap” now? It 
will mean savings for you. Write us today for 
full information. There’s no obligation, of course. 


This CONSULTING SERVICE may 
help you cut your cleaning costs 


EFORE you order supplies for your annual 

summer cleaning, it will pay you to check up 
on the materials and methods you plan to use, 
so as to be sure they are the best and most eco- 
nomical. To help you do this, we invite you to 
use the C.P.P. Consulting Service. Our experts 
will be glad to give unbiased answers to any 
questions you have regarding maintenance clean- 
ing. They may help you effect substantial savings in 
cleaning costs. Write today. We'll reply promptly, 
without cost or obligation. 


PALMOLIVE 7 = See 


penser delivers ‘““meas- 
ured” amounts of soap. 


” us ’ ad Stops waste. Cuts soap 
easured Soa = pee nak 
A : vides 100 washes for 1¢. 


THE NEW, ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GET A C.P.P. RECOMMENDATION FOR CLEANING EVERY SURFACE ECONOMICALLY 
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BOSTON 
ATLANTA 








New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 


Changes, sur prises. —BROWNING 


In the field of geography for the first time in 
years, Newness in substance as well as in dress is 
an accomplished fact, for the series is new in every 
sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature 
of Our World Today. Every page shows the skill of 
two teachers who know from experience how to make 
geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. 
Sight-saving typography, skillful selection and arrange- 
ment of pictures, superior maps set new standards in 
line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








